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PEEFACE. 



The Essays contained in these volumes, originally 
published at diflferent periods, are collected from dif- 
ferent Journals with the permission of the respective 
Editors, to whom I here tender my best thanks for their 
great courtesy and kindness. The articles on Reform 
carry their own dates. With the exception of the 
Analysis of the House of Commons, which, as the title 
implies, is little more than a political analysis, these 
articles, written in the heat of the conflict, are, of 
course, poleniical, and will be judged with what in- 
dulgence politicians extend to polemical writings. 
That is not much, generally speaking, and I do not 
ask more. To make allowance for political opponents 
is not the fashion of the day, and I shall be well 
content to be treated by others as I have treated them. 
Rejoicing as I do over the introduction of Household 
SujBfrage, and difficult as it is to realize, after all that 
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we were told only twelve months ago, that the work- 
ing classes are really at last within hail of possessing 
some share at all events in the representation of their 
country, — ^although that share will, as it seems to me, 
be not a large one, — it is still more difficult to forget 
the treatment which the Liberals received in 1866. It 
is a little amusing to listen to the innocent exhortations 
we hear on all sides to let bygones be bygones. By 
all means let bygones be bygones. Let us hail good 
measures from whatsoever quarter they may come. But 
I may be forgiven, if I cannot see much to change in 
essays written even in the heat of political conflict. 
The only exception, perhaps, would be in the earlier 
estimate of some of the new leaders of the opposite 
party. Candour must confess, that for ability, intellect, 
youth, and energy, the present cabinet is very respect- 
ably composed. Lord Stanley and Mr. Hardy unques- 
tionably stand higher than they did in general opinion. 
Outside the cabinet Lord Cranboume and Lord Car- 
narvon stand indefinitely higher. 

Although the republication of scattered essays is not 
unusual, and, as answering the purposes of collection 
and identification — not without use, it is less usual to 
republish political essays, still less political essays of 
transitory comment. In this case there is an apology 
and an excuse. The three articles on Reform repub- 
lished from the British Quarterly, and the Analysis of 
the House of Commons in 1867, republished from the 
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^ Essays on Eeform,^ will be found to cover the whole 
ground of Reform, more or less, during the sessions of 
1866 and 1867. They cannot of course pretend to the 
completeness or weight of Mr. Homersham Cox^s history 
of Reform during those two years. But taken together 
they form a fairly connected sketch from the Liberal 
point of view of the general feeling during one of the 
most remarkable episodes in the history of our consti- 
tution. In this light they may in course of time, as a 
sincere record of one-sided opinion, acquire a value to 
which at present they lay no claim. 

One-sided opinion I call it, — out of courtesy to my 
opponents, — ^not from any doubt as to its substantial 
truth. Had I doubted, I should not have written. 
Whatever my critics may find to object, — and they will 
find much, — they will, I think, absolve me of two things : 
hesitation on the one hand, and malice on the other. 

The warmest admirer could hardly express more 
genuine admiration than is expressed in these essays 
for many of Mr. Disraeli^s qualities. But it is hard not 
to feel all the scorn poured out by Mr. Lowe and Lord 
Cranbourne upon the manner in which Mr. Disraeli^s 
party and his allies treated the whole question of 
Reform and the method of their behaviour towards Mr. 
Gladstone. It is all very well to say that Mr. Disraeli 
led, — ^but who followed him ? Nothing is more amazing, 
were it not so utterly contemptible, than to find the same 
men excusing themselves on the plea, ^^ that they owe 
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nothing to Mr. Gladstone/' and asking with suicidal 
sophistry, ^' whether the world was made for Mr. Glad- 
stone/' Did they then owe nothing to themselves ! 

Upon what was their bitter aversion to Mr. Gladstone 
ostensibly based in 1866 ? Was it not upon his alleged 
conspiracy with Mr. Bright to pass a democratic Re- 
form Bill ? Did they not in 1867 pass a Reform Bill 
three times as democratic themselves ? And what 
amends have they since made to Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Gladstone's supporters ? Is political honour, poli- 
tical honour still, and fair-play, fair-play ? If not, then 
we are no longer as of yore " all in the same boat." 
Between 1867 and the bloody political passions of the 
Continent there is but a step. 

I shall be told, that I am writing the apology of Mr. 
Gladstone. I write the apology not of Mr. Gladstone, 
who does not want me to defend him, but of political 
honour and political fair-play, in the land of political 
honour and political fair-play. 

It is, I know, " unparliamentary" to impute motive, 
and it may be thought, that motive is imputed to Mr. 
Disraeli, when it is said, that, so long as he himself 
succeeded, it was a matter of indifference to him how 
far he went in the way of Reform. In reality I have 
not presumed to attribute any motive whatever to Mr. 
Disraeli. I have only argued, that he was and must 
have been indifferent himself how far he might go, — 
deriving the conclusion from the grounds and passages 
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set forth in the article itself. Even thus, the argument 
is entirely subsidiary to the examination of the relative 
difficulties which Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone had 
to encounter in 1867 and 1866 : Mr. Gladstone in 1866 
and Mr. Disraeli in 1867. Mr. Gladstone, who was ac- 
cused of being a leveller, cared deeply how far he went. 
Mr. Disraeli, who called, or allowed Mr. Gladstone to be 
called, a leveller, clearly did not. Hence, one among 
the many vital differences in the relative difficulties 
each statesman had in turn to encounter. 

How can Mr. Disraeli himself have cared how far he 
went, who in one moment taunted Mr. Gladstone with 
being tantamount to a Red Republican, calling him a 
" spouter of stale sedition,^^ '^ an obsolete incendiary,^' 
and having informed the country, by way of preface, 

" THAT THE GREATER THE GOOD QUALITIES OP THE WORKING 
CLASSES, THE GRJSATBR THE DANGER OP ADMITTING THEM," 

then, immediately after, went the whole length of that 
which he had himself described, in a passage of classical 
splendour, as " democracy," with all the fruits in '^ due 
season " of democracy ? 

Had he not been absolutely indifferent as to the 
result, would he not have resigned office sooner than 
pass — what ? his own measure of 1859 ? — no, Mr. 
Bright's measure of 1858. 

Mr. Gladstone resigned office rather than sacrifice 
the. votes of 70,000 workmen. 

Power for good is a good thing — a lofty object of 
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ambition ; and if Mr. DisraeK's motto is ^^ eem — ^becte 
81 possis — SED QuocuMQUB MODO — bem/' he has spent 
thirty years well in illustrating and adorning his motto. 
Victa Gatoni, at Victrix placuit Disraeli. Mr. Disraeli 
preferred the example of the gods. 

Mr. Disraeli has told us that for an indefinite period 
his colleagues deputed him to '' educate '^ his party and 
the country. If so, what are we to think of his atti- 
tude, when we remember that during the whole of that 
process he nursed and promoted the view, directly and 
indirectly, that Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and the 
Liberals were revolutionary and incendiary dema- 
gogues? They, poor souls, were only sincere — ^and 
all the while, in the deep recesses of his unfathomable 
mind, Mr. Disraeli was preparing a measure so much 
beyond their faintest dreams, that the consummation of 
it, when it came, made these timid and harmless incen- 
diaries' hair stand on end ! 

Is it not an elementary view of fair-play to say, that 
when Mr. Disraeli saw household suflrage stalking in, 
he would, had he been consistent, have said to his 
party? — ^Tou thought, in 1866, that Reform could be 
* opposed, and finally exorcised. Hence your vehement 
' support of Mr. Lowe, on the ground of ^'No Reform.'' 
' So did I. I had consistently taught you to see in the 
' advent of democracy the greatest of national scourges. 
'I find, however, that resistance is hopeless. But we 
' are not the men to pass the measure now thrust upon 
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' US. We cannot go back, — ^but it is not for us to lead 
^the way. Let those who sowed the wind reap the 
' whirlwind. They are the men to whom it belongs. 
^ We opposed them last year, because " their measure 
^ was an instalment towards a larger measure,^^ which, 
' in its turn, would ultimately lead to this very measure 
'which, while I fished for a measure, is now thrust 
' upon me. I thought the action of our opponents so 
' dangerous, so subversive, that I considered all means 
' legitimate, I must confess, by which we could under- 
' mine their political character and stay their progress, 
' both in the House and out of the House. But now 
' all is lost. We must acknowledge that the names we 
' called them were idle names, and that in our fear for 
' the fate of the country, we attributed to them motives 
' and vices and designs, without any further justifica- 
' tion than such as an end so great might lend to means 
' so small.' 

Surely this would have been fair-play. I shall be 
told that it would also have been the height of poli- 
tical innocence. Unquestionably so. But, unless I am 
greatly deceived, that is, for all its innocence, the tacit 
view of the country at large, and of the rank and file 
of the constituencies. If so, the conclusion is not dif- 
ficult to draw. The next Parliament will be as much 
Gladstonian as the last Parliament was Palmerstonian ; 
and, if that should turn out, it requires no sibyl to pro- 
phesy that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli will have 
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very diflferent cards to play inside the House, after the 
next general election. 

It has been well said, that so far from Mr. Glad- 
stone being a bad leader, to his high qualities the 
Liberals owe the tenure of their ground at all. But 
for him. Reform would have been a husk without a 
kernel. He ensured Reform by resigning office ; and 
if the new electors forget it, we need never trouble 
ourselves to speculate again upon the English political 
character. Those who condole with Mr. Gladstone 
seem to forget that even now he has his reward. 

Of all the hollow and mischievous commonplaces 
afloat concerning the relative capabilities of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Disraeli, none is more mischievous, none 
more hollow, than that which affirms that Mr. Disraeli 
succeeded where Mr. Gladstone failed. Their tasks 
were absolutely difierent. Any man may succeed in 
anything, who asks a parliamentary mob what they 
want him to do, and then simply does what the majority 
bids him. 

But he is a bold man who affiirms that the drama is 
played out — the game a drawn game. If Mr. Disraeli 
had taught his adversaries nothing else, he has taught 
them one lesson with magnificence — the lesson of 
patience. 
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THE EEFOEM SESSION OF 1866. 

A VETERAN politician,* discoursing lately on Eeform, 
drew attention to the great diflference between the 
year 1832 and the year 1866. ^n 1832/ he said, ^all 
was passion and declamation; in 1866, all is argument 
and calculation.' 

At first sight, this may seem a doubtful aphorism. 
The late debates in the House of Commons have not 
been calm. Argument there has been, and calculation 
in abundance, — but more feeling, much passion, and no 
little declamation. Any one listening to the organized 
clamour of the Tory Mountain, who heard the well- 
concerted laughter of the Tory roughs below the 
gangway, or witnessed their persistent and passionate 
intemperance as the discussion rose in importance, — 
would not at the time have been disposed to think that 
passion had retired from the question of Reform. As 
for declamation, the parliamentary hero of the hour, 

* Mr. Crawford, Member for the City of London. 
VOL. I. B 
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Mr. Lowe himself, has proved to be, not indeed the 
first statesman, but, beyond all competition, the first 
declaimer of the day. Plausible in the abstract, 
brilliant beyond eulogy as epidictic displays, his 
speeches on the subject of Reform have only betrayed 
one long fit of intellectual passion. Judged by the 
standard of practical statesmanship, Mr. Lowe's 
speeches must be deemed very inapplicable to the 
actual facts, peculiarly local, and the actual premises, 
peculiarly English, of the problem with which, as an 
English statesman, he professed to deal. In reality, 
he was dissecting an ideal problem, from the point of 
view of a French fanatic and political idealist. There 
is hardly a fallacy, hardly a vaticination of ills to arise 
from Reform uttered thirty years ago, during the great 
Reform debates of 1832, which, in some form or other, 
Mr. Lowe has not recast and employed against the 
Reform Bill of 1866. Yet, as we must admit, so many 
men, inside the House and outside, were found to sym- 
pathize with his passionate prejudices, that Mr. Lowe's 
reputation at this moment in Parliament as an orator 
and statesman, is probably second to that of no other 
man in the kingdom. 

So far, then, it would seem as if the anti-reform 
passions of 1866 were not far below those of 1832. 

But although this may be true of the House of 
Commons, in a certain modified sense inside, it is cer- 
tainly not true of the public out-of-doors. If we look 
abroad, it is impossible not to be struck with the com- 
paratively calm and exhaustive treatment, the rational, 
minute, and painstaking study, which the many intricate 
questions connected with Reform have received from 
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the country at large, both in the press and elsewhere.^ 
A man must be blind, indeed, who does not feel the 
gulf which separates him from the virulence of 1832. 

It has been well said that men are chiefly irritated 
by tiieir impotencies, and the impotency of doubt has 
not been the least element in the political irritation of 
the past session. Even in the present day, many 
politicians, otherwise honest and high-minded, are 
tormented by their feeble grasp of the true conditions, 
in this country, of representative government, and fall 
into vacillation, inconsistency, and anger, from the 
di'ead, still powerful after thirty years of contrary 
experience, lest we should run into the jaws of the 
Englishman's national bugbear — ^Mobocracy. But in 
1832 the problem of Reform was a virgin problem — 
not, as now, a simple corollaiy. At that time, far- 
sighted statesmen, the wisest and boldest politicians, 
might reasonably hesitate before they touched a system 
of government, the slow growth of more than half one 
thousand years; a system not merely venerable, but 
complicated beyond any system of government on 
historical record. On one side was arrayed the vene- 
ration for a pile which, after ages of duration, had 
withstood convulsions under which neighbouring edi- 
fices had crumbled to their base ; on the other, the 
sense of unendurable ills, and a blind instinct striving 
passionately for their removal, without a precedent on 
which to found any confident redress. 

Those of us who are not old enough to remember 

* Here, as it seems to me, lay the true secret of the success of 
Mr. Disraeli's tentative method in the following year. Everything had 
been argued, and sentiment wslb wewcj, 

b2 
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that period, find it diflScult to form any adequate con- 
ception of the intensity of the agitation which led to 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and the mingled suflfering, 
ignorance, and simplicity of the large mass of the 
people who engaged in that agitation so fervently. A 
London meeting on Primrose Hill in the present day 
is a matter of some importance and respectability ; if 
sneered at by foes, it is simply noted by friends. But 
there is something touching and idyllic, — something 
which lifts the curtain of another age, — ^when we read 
of the colliers of Bilston, who travelled to London with 
two cartloads of coal, to ask the Regent to cure all 
their distress ; or of the intended pilgrimage of the 
blanketeers in 1817, who, each with his blanket, was 
to have walked up to London, and to have asked for 
Reform as the great remedy to his own wretchedness 
and all the evils of his country. Still more curious is 
it to read of the anger and alarm awakened in the 
upper classes by these innocent proceedings, of the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus, and the imprison- 
ment of the leaders. 

But the tide of popular feeling was not to stop 
there. At Blackburn, in 1819, a female Reform 
Society issued circulars, calling upon the wives and 
daughters of the workmen to help to instil into the 
minds of the rising generation a " deep-rooted hatred 
of our tyrannical rulers ;^^ while, on their side, the 
Government, instead of inquiring into the causes of 
the disafiection, called upon the yeomanry of the " dis- 
turbed counties ^^ to hold themselves in readiness to 
put down disafiection by the sword. At Birmingham, 
a meeting of 15,000 men elected " two legislatorial 
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attorneys and representatives of Birmingham/^ one of 
whom, Sir Charles Wolseley, was forthwith arrested 
by the Government. At Manchester, a monster meet- 
ing of 80,000 people, peaceably assembled from all the 
neighbouring towns, was, without provocation, brutally 
attacked by the yeomanry, who wantonly sabred some 
three or four hundred persons, — outrages followed up 
by enactments directing the seizure of arms, the sup- 
pression of drilling, and the punishment of seditious 
libels. These repressive measures were followed by a 
lull of something like ten years, the circumstances of 
which cannot be too maturely studied by the modern 
opponents of Reform. The Government had been vic- 
torious, the people had seemingly acquiesced in their 
defeat, their defenders in the House were few, and the 
name of Reform had become so odious to the immense 
majority of members, that any further struggle appeared 
to be visionary. It might well have been thought, on 
any superficial survey, that the question was finally set 
at rest. But it was characteristic of the political 
wisdom of the great body of English people (a lesson 
we commend to the Irish), that while they retreated 
from their ends under the slightest pressure of the 
law, opinion was slowly but irresistibly maturing the 
change of the law itself. We shall not here enter 
into the detail of the parliamentary events between 
1819 and the eve of the great Reform Bill. No doubt 
the oppressive legislation in favour of the landed 
interest which followed the great wars with Napoleon, 
no doubt the Catholic agitation and Emancipation, 
the election of Daniel O^Connell, the accession of 
William IV., and the French Revolution of 1830, — all 
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worked together in favour of the cause of Eeform in 
Parliament. But the point to observe is, how the 
latent popular instinct in favour of Reform ultimately 
moulded these events and each separate parliamentary 
combination to its own ends, absorbing every separate 
stream into its own hidden channel, until the full flood 
broke above ground, and carried everything before it. 
The corn laws were oppressive, and people cried for 
Reform. The introduction of machinery was odious to 
the masses ; they broke the machinery, and asked for 
Reform. The Orange Tory party hated Catholic 
Emancipation ; and their champion. Lord Blandford, 
embodied their hatred in repeated demands for Reform. 
The election of Mr. O^Connell led to the disfranchise- 
ment of the Irish forty-shilling freeholders who had 
elected him. But Mr. O^Connell, elected, asked leave 
to bring in a Reform Bill, embracing triennial parlia- 
ments, universal suffrage, and the ballot. In the 
meantime, the people had suffered cruelly. Agricul- 
tural labourers were found starved to death, while 
landlords dropped their rents in vain, and clergymen 
in vain abated their tithes. Through twenty- six 
counties, night after night the sky was ablaze with 
stacks on fire; while the peasantry, in the irony of 
their despair, cut tbe hose of the fire-engines, and 
resisted the firemen. Farmers were frightened out of 
their wits, agitators were violent. Conservatives reck- 
less ; calmer politicians were awe-struck and perplexed ; 
judges published stories of mysterious foreigners, with 
whom our prisons were supposed to be filled ; and peers 
wrote letters to substantiate the legends set afloat and 
believed in by an Eldon. 
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If from the agitation out-of-doors we turn to the 
arguments employed inside the House, we find raging 
round the calmer sense of the great leaders, the same 
intensity of feeling, the same passionate appeals to 
everything relevant or irrelevant that could be dragged 
into service on one side or the other — the same heaping 
up of sense and nonsense, fallacies and truths, peculiar 
to every large assembly in times of great political agi- 
tation. Much has been said of late respecting the cold- 
ness and want of sympathy, the narrowness and even 
hardness of Earl Russell. We are apt to forget that 
Earl Russell has passed through many vicissitudes. 
But in the midst of the extraordinary heat of the Re- 
form period, the attitude and the language of Lord 
John Russell were singularly striking. The iced and 
self-contained, by no means arrogant, brevity of his 
demonstration in a house breathless with excitement, 
the curt, quiet, and condensed but marvellous trans- 
parency of his exposition, ofier an artistic and rheto- 
rical contrast to the temper of his audience not below 
the studied efforts of the greatest orators. His intro- 
ductory speech on the celebrated 1st of March, 1831, 
contains so many curious points of interest in relation 
to his last Reform Bill, now before the country, that 
we cannot forbear quoting from it. The House was so 
crowded, that somebody got up to ask if a member had 
a right to the seat he had labelled with his name. To 
which the Speaker answered, that he had that right by 
courtesy, provided he came to prayers, but took the 
opportunity to hint the sarcasm, that members who 
were so very anxious to hear the debate might as well 
have kept their seats. The confusion had been intense. 
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The lobbies and staircases were crowded. The doors 
by which the public were admitted were not opened, 
owing to the pressure of business, until nearly five 
o^ clock. The violence of the struggle to gain admission 
was so great that the Speaker had threatened to order 
the galleries to be cleared. Lord John Russell, then 
Paymaster of the Forces, entered the House on the 
stroke of six, and was received with a burst of pro- 
longed cheering. After explaining the part which he 
had taken in the preparation of the Bill, answering 
those who asked ' whether he could pretend to satisfy 
^ the public mind without endangering the settled in- 
^ stitutions of the country V he said, ' Sir, — We are 
' of opinion that to attempt to satisfy the public mind 
' will not endanger the settled institutions of the coun- 
' try ; but not to satisfy that will endanger them. We 
' are of opinion that these institutions, resting as they 
' have ever done on the confidence and love of English- 
^ men, must continue to rest on the same foundation. . . . 
' We wish to place ourselves between the two hostile 
' parties, and fix ourselves on what is, I hope, firm and 
' steadfast ground, between the abuses we wish to 
^ amend, and the convulsions we hope to avert.^ 

He then stated concisely the arguments in favour of 
Reform, looked at as a question of right, as a question 
of reason, and as a question of policy and expediency. 
Treating of right, ^The ancient constitution of your 
' country declares that no man should be taxed for the 
^ support of the State, who has not consented, by him- 
' self or his representative, to the imposition of these 
' taxes. The well-known statute — de tallagio non con- 
^ cedendo — repeats the same language, and although 
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' some historical doubts have been thrown upon it, its 
' legal meaning has never been disputed. It included 
' '' all the freemen of the land,^' and provided that each 
' county should send to the Commons of the realm two 
' knights, each city two burgesses, and each borough 
' two members. Thus, no doubt, at that early period, 
' the House of Commons did represent the people of 
' England. No man of common sense pretends that 
^ this assembly now represents the commonalty or 
' people of England. If it be a question of right, 
' therefore, right is in favour of Reform.' 

The passage which follows is almost classical for 
simplicity and beauty. ' Let us now look at the question 
as one of reason. Allow me to imagine, for a moment, 
a stranger from some distant country, who should ar- 
rive in England to examine our institutions. All the 
information he had collected would have told him that 
this country was singular for the degree which it had 
attained in wealth, in science, and in civilization. He 
would have learned that in no country have the arts 
of life been carried further, nowhere the inventions of 
mechanical skill been rendered more conducive to the 
comfort and prosperity of mankind. He would have 
made himself acquainted with all its fame in history, 
and, above all, he would have been told that the 
proudest boast of this celebrated country was its poli- 
tical freedom. If, in addition to this, he had heard 
that once in six years this country, so wise, so re- 
nowned, so free, chose its representatives to sit in the 
great council where all the ministerial affairs were dis- 
cussed and determined, he would not be a little curious 
to see the process by which so important and solemn 
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an operation was efiTected. What then would be his 
surprise if he were taken by his guide whom he had 
asked to conduct him to one of the places of election, 
to a green mound, and told that this green mound 
sent two members to Parliament, or to be taken to 
a stone wall with three niches in it, and told that 
these three niches sent two members to Parliament, 
or if he were shown a green park with many signs of 
flourishing vegetable life, but none of human habita- 
tion, and told that this green park sent two members 
to Parliament ! But his surprise would increase to 
astonishment if he were carried into the north of 
England, where he could see large flourishing towns, 
full of trade activity, containing vast magazines of 
wealth and manufactures, and were told that these 
places had no representatives in the Assembly, which 
was said to represent the people. Suppose him after 
all — for I will not disguise any part of the case, — sup- 
pose him to ask for a specimen of popular election, 
and to be carried for that purpose to Liverpool, his 
surprise would be turned into disgust at the gross 
venality and corruption which he would find to per- 
vade the electors. After seeing all this, he would not 
wonder that a nation that had made such progress in 
every kind of knowledge, and which valued itself for 
its freedom, should permit so absurd and defective a 
system of representation any longer to prevail ? But 
whenever arguments of this kind have been urged, it 
has been replied, and Mr. Canning placed his opposi- 
tion to Reform on this ground, " We agree that the 
House of Commons is not in fact sent here by the 
people ; we agree that in point of reason the system 
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by which it is sent is full of anomaly and absurdity } 
but Government is a matter of experience, and so long 
as the people are satisfied with the actual working of 
the House of Commons, it would be unwise to embark 
in theoretical changes/^ Of this argument I confess 
I always felt the weight, and so long as the people did 
not answer the appeals of the friends of Reform, it was 
indeed an argument not to be resisted. But what is 
the case at this moment? The whole people call 
loudly for Reform.* That confidence, whatever it 
was, which formeriy existed in the constitution of this 
House, exists no longer ; it is completely at an end. 
Whatever may be thought of the particular acts of the 
House of Commons, I repeat that the confidence of 
the country in the construction and constitution of the 
House of Commons is gone, and gone for ever. I 
would say more, — I would say that it would be easier 
to transfer the flourishing manufactories of Leeds and 
Manchester to Gatton and Old Sarum than to re-esta- 
blish the confidence and sympathy between this 
House and those whom it calls its constituents. I 
end this argument, therefore, by saying that if the 
question be one of right, right is in favour of Reform ; 
if it be a question of reason, reason is in favour of 
Reform ; if it be a question of policy and expediency, 
policy and expediency speak loudly for Reform.^ 
Lord John Russell proceeded to unfold the Govern- 
ment measure, into which we need not follow him, but 

* It is said that the absence of the same agitation now, is an argu- 
ment against !Reform. The answer now is that the success of the 
first Reform Bill has rendered the question of Reform one more of 
reason than of passion. In proportion to the spirit of the times, the 
demand for Reform now is probably as earnest as it was iu 1832. 
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it is curious in tlie course of his argument, to find him 
quoting Sir Robert Peel^s aphorism, that ^^ the franchise 
is a trust/^ (and could therefore be taken away,) a doc- 
trine which has played such a part in the late discus- 
sions. Then we find that at first, in their diflSculty to 
discover on what principle the franchise should be be- 
stowed, the framers of the Reform Bill at one time 
bethought themselves of adopting the qualification of 
juries, which cropped up again the other day, but aban- 
doned it as too large and exclusive. Having gone 
through all the details of the Bill, he wound up by 
answering the various objections in detail : — 

^ Our opponents say our ancestors gave Old Sarum 
representatives, and therefore we should give Old 
Sarum representatives. We say our ancestors gave 
Old Sarum representatives because it was a large 
town ; therefore we give representatives to Man- 
chester which is a large town. I think we are acting 
more as our ancestors would have acted, by letting in 
representatives for our great commercial and manu- 
facturing towns than by excluding such representa- 
tives. I may be told that the proposed reform is 
contrary to the principle of Parliament as settled at 
the time of the Revolution, and Mr. Burke may be 
quoted in support of the proposition that as the same 
places continue to send representatives, the principle 
of the constitution must be the same. But whilst I 
acknowledge Mr. Burke^s transcendent abilities and 
unequalled powers of reasoning, I cannot approve of 
his mode of arguing this question. He might as well 
have held that the principles of the Roman empire in the 
time of Augustus were the same as the principles of the 
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' Roman republic in the days of the first Brutus, as to say 
^ that because Old Sarum, from its size and importance 
^ in the time of Edward III., sent representatives to Par- 
^ liament,it should continue to send those representatives, 
^ or else we should no longer follow up the principle of 
' our ancestors in forming the constitution of this House. 
' It has been asserted also if a reform were to be efiected, 
^ that many men of great talents, who now get into 
^ this House for close boroughs would not be able to 
^ procure seats. I have never entertained any appre- 
^ hensions of the sort, for I believe that no reform that 
^ can be introduced will have the efiect of preventing 
^ wealth, probity, learning, and wit from having their 
^ proper influence upon elections. My learned and 
^ honourable friend near me, his Majesty^s Attomey- 
^ General, is an illustrious instance that in large and 
^ populous boroughs lawyers of eminence and gentle- 
^ men of great talents and public spirit will be spon- 
^ taneously chosen. It may be said, too, that one great 
^ and injurious efiect of the measures I propose, will be 
^ to destroy the power and privileges of the aristocracy. 
^ This I deny. I utterly deny that this plan can have 
' any such efiect. Wherever the aristocracy reside, 
^ receiviug large incomes, performing important duties, 
^ relieving the poor by charity, and evincing private 
^ worth and public virtue, it is not in human nature 
^ that they should not possess a great influence upon 
^ public opinion, and have an equal weight in electing 
^ persons to serve their country in Parliament. Though 
' such persons may not have the direct nomination of 
^ members under this Bill, I contend that they will have 
^ as much influence as they ought to have. But if by 
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aristocracy those persons are meant who do not Kve 
among the people, who know nothing of the people 
and who care nothing for them, who seek honours 
without merit, places without duty, and pensions 
without service, — ^for such an aristocracy I have no 
sympathy; and I think the sooner its influence is 
carried away with the corruption on which it has 
thriven the better for the country in which it has re- 
pressed so long every wholesome and invigorating 
influence. Language has been held on this subject 
which I hope will not be heard in future. A call has 
been made on the aristocracy ; all who are connected 
with it have been summoned to make a stand against 
the people. Some persons have even ventured to 
say, that they, by their numerical strength, could put 
down what they call sedition. But the question at 
issue does not respect the putting down of sedition. 
The real question is, whether, without some large 
measure of Reform, the business of the country can 
be carried on with the confidence and support of the 
people? I shall not ask whether you can resist 
Reform, but I say that it has become a question whe- 
ther or not the constitution would perish if Reform 
be deferred. This House, in its unreformed state, has 
nothing to look to but the sympathy, confidence, and 
support of the nation. If it now refuses Reform, that 
sympathy will be withheld — that support will be 
denied. I ask you, then, whether, when his Majesty^s 
Ministers are convinced that Reform is necessary, 
and when they have the approbation of their gracious 
Sovereign for bringing this proposition before the 
House ; when they declare that Reform is indispen- 
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sable j when multitudes of petitions pour upon your 
table, and myriads of voices out-of-doors put forth a 
just request for Reform — will this House say, ^^ We 
^^ are judges of our own honesty, we despise the advice 
^^ of the Crown, and the demands of the people, whom 
we profess to represent V^ Will this House say. 
We will keep our power, keep it how we may ; we 
regard not the petitions of the people, and are ready 
to abide by all the consequences of our refiisal V 
I appeal. Sir, in my turn, to the aristocracy. The 
gentlemen of England have never been found wanting 
in any great crisis. When the country was engaged 
in war against the national enemy — when its honour 
and security were assailed — they were ever foremost. 
When burdens were to be borne, they were ever as 
ready to bear their share as any other class of the 
community. I ask them now, when a great sacrifice 
is to be made, to show their generosity — to convince 
the people of their public spirit — and to identify 
themselves for the future with the people. Upon the 
gentlemen of England, then, I call. I ask them to 
come forward, and, by their conduct on this occasion, 
to give security to the Throne, stability to Parliament 
and the Constitution, and strength and peace to the 
country.^ 

A noble appeal, concluded by words which stand in a 
contrast of generous sagacity with the hard and brilliant 
selfishness of Mr. Lowers political creed on Reform : — 
^ We have a right to be believed when we assert 
^ that it is not for any sinister end of our own we bring 
^ forward the present measure, but because we are in- 
^ terested in the future welfare of this country, which 
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' welfare we conceive to be best consulted by the 
^ adoption of a timely and an effective Reform — ^because 
' we think that, by such a course alone, we shall be 
^ enabled to give permanency to that constitution 
^ which has been so long the admiration of nations, on 
^ account of its popular spirit, but which cannot exist 
' much longer, unless strengthened by an additional 
^ infiision of popular spirit, commensurate with the 
' progress of knowledge and the increased intelligence 
' of the age. To establish the constitution on a firm 
^ basis you must show that you are determined not to 
^ be the representatives of a small class, or of a par- 
^ ticular interest ; but to form a body who, represent- 
^ ing the people, springing from the people, and sym- 
' pathizing with the people, can fairly call on the people 
' to support the future burdens of the country, and to 
' struggle with the future difficulties which it may have 
^ to encounter j confident tha.t those who call upon 
^ them are ready to join them heart and hand, and are 
^ only looking, like themselves, to the glory and welfare 
^ of England.^ 

If this should seem too long a quotation, its bearing 
upon the subject of the day may be thought close 
enough to serve as an apology. Lord John Eussell 
had just appealed to the firmness with which ^ a system 
^ of agitation, which had commenced in the sister 
' kingdom,^ had been put down by the Ministers, as a 
proof of their disinterestedness. The parallel between 
the circumstances he alludes to as having preceded the 
Reform Bill and the suppression of Fenianism, is 
curious. A still more curious parallel will be found by 
those who care for such coincidences, between the ap- 
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pearance of the cholera at the time and the present 
cattle plague. 

Sir Robert Inglis^ speech, which followed after Lord 
Russell^s motion had been seconded, contains that 
undiluted creed of the anti-reformers which in more 
modem debates has only been watered in re-adaptation 
to the newer state of things. ^ He approached the dis- 
cussion of this question with a sensation of awe at 
the contemplation of an abyss.^ ^The House was 
called upon to declare that it is incompetent to the 
just discharge of its functions.^ ^ His Majesty^s ad- 
visers for the first time in nearly fifty years, were 
pledging themselves and trying to pledge the king to 
the doctrine ^^that the House of Commons is un- 
" worthy of the confidence of the people.^^ ^ ^ Those 
who talked of the people demanding their rights were 
using threats at the House.^ * Their deliberative 
character was going to be annihilated.^ ^ He denied 
the fact that the people of England did demand 
reform.' ^ The year 1831 was just like former years, 
and the people cared no more in 1831 for Reform 
than in 1731.' He quoted Burke in 1770 to show 
that the picture of distress was just as black then as in 
1831. ^ Yet, by God's blessing, we survived the crisis.' 
(It is wonderful how a comfortable squire will bless 
God that the wretched are wretched still, as they have 
been even heretofore, he and his family having been 
comfortable for a whole pride of generations.) ^A 
^ Reform Bill in 1782 was introduced, and they were 
^ told they would be ruined if they did not pass it.' 
^ They resisted the cry, and (by God's blessing again) 
' they were safe.' 'Look at 1792 ; look at 1819, the 
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Manchester riots and the London Press ; look at 1823, 
and you had instances enough to show that clamour 
could be silenced without concession/ ^ The distress 
was not general, the agitation not spontaneous/ 
The number of the petitions was small compared with 
that on the occasion of the Catholic Emancipation/ 
Petitions for change should not be treated with the 
same respect as petitions for the conservation of the 
blessings they enjoy/ ^ This House was not to be a 
collection of deputies, as in Holland/ \_Lege Ame- 
rica, Australia.] ^ Our constitution is not the work 
of a code-maker — not a building, but a tree/ ^ Who 
could prove that Old Sarum or Gatton were ever 
bigger than they are?^ ^It was a question of com- 
munities, not of numbers/ ' Population had never 
been a constitutional test of representation/ ' This 
measure was founded on a rash and untried theory, 
a vain and unsubstantial speculation/ ^It was 
founded on no precedent/ ^Many boroughs had 
been small towns from the beginning/ ^No town 
could have been a big town that never had a market/ 
Old Sarum was a green mound! What then? It 
was always for representative purposes a green 
mound/ ^ Such a place proved that the intention of 
the constitution was that certain great families should 
be represented/* 
^ The object of the Bill was revolution : revolution 
' overturning at once the existing influences of property 



* His words are curious. * The castle remained, and it was pro- 
bably invested with the elective franchise, in order that the holder of 
that castle, the Earl of Salisbury of that day, might place his Repre- 
sentatives in that House* 
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' and of rank ; leading ultimately to the destruction of 
^ the other orders of the State/ ^ The constitution of 
^ England was fixed at the Revolution, and at the 
' Revolution only/ ' At any rate/ and here we quote 
verbatim words which recall Mr. Lowers splendid vati- 
cinations, — ^ at any rate, and in the first instance, as 
^ the noble lord will himself admit, his measure com- 
^ pletely overturns that system of representation under 
^ which, whatever may be its faults in the eye of theory, 
^ this country has practically enjoyed blessings above 
^ those of any other nation ; that system, under which 
^ those walls have received, for successive generations, 
' bodies of men, who, whether elected with more or less 
' of the influence of the Crown, of the aristocracy, or of 
^ the people, have here displayed more integrity, more 
^ talent, more capacity to serve their country, and more 
' zeal to serve it, tihan have ever been combined in any 
' other assembly in any other country, in any period of 
*' history.^ One might almost fancy oneself listening to 
Mr. Lowe. 

We appreciate Mr. Lowers talents, the brilliancy and 
condensed energy of his oratory, too sincerely; we 
admire the vigour of his artillery too cordially, to com- 
pare him for one moment with the somewhat ponderous 
Sir Robert Inglis. But, setting genius aside, if we 
look to political argumentation alone, surely the foun- 
dation of Mr. Lowers chief arguments, the red cloth 
from which he cuts out his most elaborate democratical 
bugbears are to be found in Sir Robert Inglis^s speeches, 
without recourse to Canning. Mr. Lowe tells us that 
'we are about to barter maxims and traditions that 
' have never failed, for theories and doctrines that 

c2 
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' nerer bare been tiied.^ Such an a^erdon is one of 
those feats of acrobatism which none bat a oocd-headed 
and oonsammate artist knows how to play orer the 
heads of an andience at once prcjadiced and amazed^ 
bnt speU-boond and enthusiastic. 'Theories/ 'Doc- 
trines/ ' never tried ! ' In Mr. Lowe's opinion^ it would 
seem that the experience of the hist thirtr-fonr years^ 
— a period probably equal for impetus and rapidity of 
combination to any hundred years recorded in history^ — 
is not the experience on which we can found a Beform 
Bill! But, moreover, according to Mr. Lowe, we 
should consider tiiat 1832 was the year in which our 
constitution which is a growth, a tree, not a building 
(a metaphor we cordially accept, repudiating the corol- 
laries grafted upon it) was fixed. It was fixed in 1832, 
since which time everything has worked so well, that it 
would be madness to touch the machineiy again. But 
according to Sir Robert IngHs, this growth was ' fixed ' 
in 1688, at our glorious Bevolution. What in the eyes 
of Sir Robert Inglis were the glories of the Revolution 
of 1688 — that in the speeches of Mr. Lowe were the 
glories of Reform in 1832. Mr. Lowe has not the 
same excuse as Sir Robert Inglis. As Mr. Gladstone 
said with fine discrimination, the Reformers of 1832 
are not to be judged by the standard of 1866. The 
Reformers of 1832 were comparatively without expe- 
rience ; the Reformers of 1866 have the direct experi- 
ence of one full third of a century — ^years fiill of 
European vicissitudes, during which England has grown 
more and more calm, prosperous, and strong. In a 
speech which received less attention that it deserved, 
Sir Edward Manningham Buller drew a most pregnant 
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and instructive parallel between the prediction of the 
great Sir Robert Peel before the Reform Bill, of the 
evils which would probably follow its enactment, and 
the actual course of events. Sir Robert Peel said that 
a £10 franchise would, he feared, throw the power of 
election almost entirely into the hands of that class 
which must necessarily be the least competent to form 
a sound opinion on political questions. These people, 
he said, would abolish taxes on industry and the neces- 
saries of life, would break up the Bast India Company^s 
monopoly, would repeal the com laws. So they did, 
and Sir Robert Peel, to his immortal honour, helped 
them to do it, and was followed to a premature grave 
by the blessings of a united country. Moreover, they 
would vote for triennial parliaments and ballot. They 
have almost forgotten the idea of triennial parliaments, 
and the ballot is not in greater favour now than it was 
then. Again, Sir Robert Peel feared that they would 
require the abolition of the traffic in the flesh and blood 
of the negro ; and, under the wing of some democratic 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would shake the credit of 
the country, paralyse commerce, derange industry, and 
imperil the high position which England held among 
nations. The traffic in the flesh and blood of the 
negro has been abolished, and had the wisdom of the 
revolutionary ten-pounders been followed by the aris- 
tocratic politicians of the slave States of America, who, 
until the secession, were politically supreme, the great- 
est calamity in history would have been averted. Our 
credit is more astounding, our commerce more gigantic, 
the bases of England^s position more deeply settled, 
than they ever were ; and if there is any fear lest our 
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industry should be deranged, it is that by the exclusion 
of labour from its proper share in the representation of 
the country, class hatreds and class fallacies should be 
allowed to fester in the dark, instead of being dealt 
with, as they ought to be dealt with, on the floor of the 
House of Commons, and in the face of the country. 
The parallel recalled by Sir E. M. Buller is one of the 
most felicitous which the late debates have disclosed. 
He might have clenched it still further, by pointing out 
that the constitutional innovations which Sir Robert 
Peel dreaded — triennial parliaments, annual parlia- 
ments, universal suffrage, vote by ballot — are precisely 
those results whicli the Reform Bill has not produced, 
and from which we are receding ; whereas those changes 
in our social condition and legislation which were pro- 
phesied as desperate evils, have actually turned out to 
be the best political fruits of the Reform Bill, and 
acknowledged as such by a recalcitrant opposition. 
Not only, then, have we experience of the effects of the 
extension of the suffrage, but that experience points in 
the most conclusive way to the expediency of extend- 
ing Reform. To say that different opinions still exist 
as to the best Reform Bill ; to say that, of the different 
parties in the State, each wished to extend the building 
rather in their own direction; to say that it was a 
political problem, how to satisfy all parties, — all this 
would have been legitimate. But to say that we have 
no experience, that we are legislating on theory in the 
dark, is a piece of recklessness that exceeds even the 
traditional recklessness of Mr Lowe. 

Recklessness need not exclude legerdemain, and it 
was a masterpiece of legerdemain to paint sincere and 
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moderate reformers as visionary theorists and mere 
speculators, while the very foundation of the orator^s 
arguments, as was said in the course of the debate, was 
itself a hypothetical theory, — ^namely, that similar insti- 
tutions in dissimilar countries would produce similar 
results. This is a theory false on the face of it. But 
it involves the additional fallacy which runs through all 
Mr. Lowers late speeches ; a fallacy the transparency of 
which was only masked by the brilliancy of his fire- 
works. ^ The British Constitution,^ he said, ^ is unique ; 
^ it is like nothing else : it is fearfully and wonderfully 
' grown,— donH speculate about anything so unlike any- 
^ thing else ; don't theorize ; above all, for God's sake, 
^ do not touch it, for nobody knows what one touch 
' may do.' And, in the same breath, Mr. Lowe drew 
illustrations from France, from America, and from 
Australia, to prove that if you lower the franchise to 
£7, you will have — ^what ? some extraordinary compli- 
cation, some incalculable combination, which no man 
can foresee ? No, but a French, American, or Austra- 
lian democracy. The mountain of the British Consti- 
tution was to be dissolved by magic at a touch, and 
nothing remain but the level plain of an American or 
Australian democracy. We admit that the British 
Constitution is absolutely unique; but, because it is 
unique, it is not to be judged by a French, an American, 
or an Australian standard. The records of our own 
legislation are our only- standard ; and, judged by this 
standard, all the fallacies and bugbears of democracy, 
and book theories drawn from other countries, vanish 
in mid air. If we had universal suffrage to-morrow, we 
should not, in this country, have a democracy. The 
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character of tlie British nation is formed, its temper 
settled; and you might as well hope to change the 
brain of the Chancellor on the woolsack by changing 
the colour of his silk stockings, or stuflBng his woolsack 
with cotton instead of wool, as hope to change the 
general temper of the country and the traditional 
tendency of our institutions by any extension of the 
sufifrage whatever. 

But Mr. Lowe was too deft a tactician not to know 
how to turn the prosperity consequent on the Reform 
Bill to his own uses. ^ What more would you have ? ' 
he asks. ^ Who but madmen want more reform, when 
' there is nothing left to reform ? Are you not rich, 
^ are you not prosperous, are you not free ? are not your 
^ freedom, your prosperity, your riches, greater than in 
' any other country in the world ? Is not your legisla- 
^ tion almost perfect, and have you any abuses left to 
^ speak of ? K you have, where are they ? show them 
' to me, let me look at them ; and if you have not, then 
^ in heaven^s name have you not good government, and 
^is not good government the ultimate end of any 
^ system of government whatever ? ^ 

This argument had an immense effect at the time on 
a large minority in the House of Commons and through- 
out the country. But after an interval of reflection, 
even those who were most fascinated by it began to 
see that under a representative system it is not possible 
in this country to separate the idea of good government 
from that of free representation. Accordingly, in his 
last and greatest speech, Mr. Lowe changed his base of 
operations again, and fell back upon his anti-democratic 
line of argument, combining it cleverly with the cause 
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of freedom against the rule of numbers. He admitted 
tliat democracies might be prosperous ; but he touched 
a deeper string, and wound up with British freedom. 
His wonderful peroration, so selfishly brilliant, is likely 
to remain a classical monument in our literature. ' To 
' our hands/ he said, after a speech almost equally mar- 
vellous, ^ is intrusted the noble and sacred future ; free 
^ self-government all over the world.* We are about 
^ to exchange certain good for more than doubtful 
^ change — ^we are about to barter maxims and traditions 
^ which have never failed, for theories and doctrines 
^ which have never succeeded. Democracy you may 
^have at any time. Night and day the gate is open 
' that leads to that bare and level plain, where every 
' ant^s nest is a mountain, and every thistle a forest 
^ tree. But a Government such as that of England is 
^ the work of no human hand. It has grown up im- 
^ perceptibly. It is a creation of centuries. It is a 
^ thing which we only enjoy, we cannot impart to other 
' countries, and which we could not recover for our- 
* selves. Because you have contrived to be at once 
^ dilatory and hasty heretofore, it is no reason for 
^ pressing forward rashly and improvidently. To pre- 
' cipitate a decision, even in the case of a single human 
^ life, would be cruel. It is more than cruel — ^it is 
^ parricide — ^in the case of a constitution which is the 
' life and soul of this great nation. If it is to perish — 

* " All over the world ! " In Australia, in America, in France, there- 
fore ? But how ? Are they going to retrace their steps ? Are they, 
under the benign mfluence of our example, about to reascend from 
" the plain in which every ant*8 nest is a mountain, and every thistle a 
forest tree," to those regions where thistles are thistles, and insects are 
insects ? 
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^ as all mortal things must perish — give it, at any rate, 
time to gather its robe around it, that it may fall with 
decency and deliberation/ 

* To-morrow ! That is sudden. 
Oh, spare it ! spare it. It ought not so to die.' 

How, if ' we alone enjoy free self government, if we 
^ cannot impart it, and could not recover it if we lost it/ 
if all this is true, the cause of such freedom all over the 
world is bound up with its fate at home, we cannot 
quite see. But let us waive that point. By -first play- 
ing upon the natural prepossession of every assembly in 
favour of its own perfections, and then with consummate 
ability embroidering the background, so skillfully laid, 
with democratic horrors, with the superadded ridicule 
of assumed flesh-and-blood arguments, and the indus- 
triously paraded haste aud immaturity of the Govern- 
ment Bill, Mr. Lowe had contrived to catch Parliament 
in its most secret prepossessions. The enthusiasm of 
Conservatives knew no bounds when they found their 
very hearts translated in the unequalled language of an 
ardent and reckless Liberal. 

The time we have devoted to Mr. Lowe will not, we 
trust, be thought out of proportion to the sensation his 
speeches have created. Nor need we grudge him the 
compliment of admitting that many articles might be 
written if we were to discuss all the views touched upon 
by him in the course of his already famous disputations. 
But, for practical purposes, the really important part of 
his argument may be reduced under two heads — one, 
the celebrated maxim of Sir Eobert Walpole, Quieta 
non movere; the other, that good government is the 
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sole end of legislation. It is true Mr. Lowe did talk 
of the sacred cause of free self-government. But on 
this point we are all agreed. And that which leads Mr. 
Lowe to abandon his party on the best means of secur- 
ing that sacred cause is, in fact, the difference between 
us on the other two points. Mr. Lowe says, ^ Let well 
alone.^ We say, ^Certainly. Let well alone, pro- 
vided it be well.^ But is it well ? So long as pau- 
perism lies like a dark shadow across the country, so 
long as whole sections of our working classes Hve the 
lives of animal drudges, with animal instincts, and 
scarcely the mind and soul of human beings, so long 
as shoals of children are permitted to remain without 
the common rudiments of morality and civilization, so 
long it is not well, and to say that it is well, is cynical, 
selfish, and unstatesmanlike. 

If we are told, that admitting these evils, it does not 
follow that they are capable of cure, but if capable of 
cure, that our present Parliament, constituted as it is, 
is more likely to remedy them and to deal paternally 
with " the oppressed^^ than the Parliament we propose, 
our answer is twofold. 

We answer first, that the experience of the legisla- 
tion which followed the Eeform Bill of 1832 teaches us, 
if it teaches anything, that under a representative sys- 
tem, class evils must be dealt with by the representa- 
tives of that class. True, the gentlemen of England 
have always been very patriotic ; take them all in all, a 
noble race of men. We admit it. We admit it cheer- 
fully. But that did not prevent this noble race of men 
from indulging in class legislation, and grinding down 
the middle classes below them, until the middle classes 
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rebelled much to their own benefit, and quite as much 
to the benefit of the patriotic gentry and nobility them-^ 
selves whom they no longer permitted to oppress them. 
How emancipation was eventually to help them, nobody 
at the time exactly saw. The Conservatives stoutly de- 
nied that anything would come of it but evil. How the 
admission of the working classes into Parliament now, 
is eventually to remove the evils under which th«y 
labour — evils quite as grievous in proportion so far as 
they are concerned, quite as dangerous so far as those 
above them are concerned, as were the grievances of 
the middle classes and the dangers threatening the 
aristocracy in 1832 — it may be equally diflficult to see. 
But it requires little confidence to say, that we in our 
generation have a much clearer idea, in the main, of the 
general course of legislation required to raise the work- 
ing classes out of the mire than our fathers had. We 
may not know beforehand what will be the exact steps 
which a Reformed Parliament will take. Sir Eobert 
Peel prophesied the repeal of the Com Laws. How 
they would be repealed he probably did not see. But 
this we take to be certain; in order that the working 
classes may help themselves now, as the middle classes 
helped themselves then, the working classes must be 
admitted to Parliament now, as the middle classes were 
admitted to Parliament then, — that is to say, in suffi- 
cient force to carry weight and authority into delibera- 
tion. In other words, we believe that a Reformed 
Parliament in which the true working classes will have 
an authoritative share, will legislate better than the 
present Parliament, not only for themselves, but for the 
country at large. And this is our first answer. 
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Our second answer is: If the present Parliament were 
capable of legislating for the working classes as it 
ought, which we deny, such legislation would be pater- 
nal legislation, not representative legislation ; and the 
first postulate of English legislation is, that to be good, 
it must be representative. A. is not to legislate for B., 
nor B. for A. ; but A. and B. together are to legislate 
for A. and B. together. Under our present system. A, 
and B. together do legislate for A. and B, together. But 
they legislate for C. into the bargain. Our represen- 
tation is, therefore, defective, and our Government, 
whether it happens to legislate wrong or to legislate 
right, is not and cannot be good government in the 
representative sense, exactly in proportion as it is pa- 
ternal and not representative government. 

If it is objected, that the plea for the representation 
of the working classes points to one inevitable conclu- 
sion, the rule of numbers, and the ascendency of one 
class over all others, we deny it emphatically. We deny 
that the introduction of Commerce into Parliament has 
annihilated the representation of Land. Even now, if 
a question such as the cattle plague arises which happens 
to touch the landed interests collectively. Land can ride 
jacross Parliament like a regiment of dragoons. And we 
hold it ridiculous, if Commerce has not swamped Land, 
to suppose it even within the bounds of possibility that 
Labour should ever be able to swamp both, especially 
in a country where the roots both of commerce and of 
the landed interest have grown undisturbed for centu- 
ries, where labour is dependent upon both, and where, 
even apart from any laws of population and political eco- 
nomy, the thoughts, sympathies, and relations, the whole 
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traditionary associations of the different classes, are in- 
tertwined in an unparalleled degree. A couple of years 
ago, a Liberal organ using the language we now do 
would have been read by Liberals with surprise. We 
should have been asked, what Liberal need be told such 
truisms. Mr. Lowe will probably be remembered in 
connection with Reform as having discussed, not the 
merits of a possible Reform Bill, but as having called 
upon the Liberal party to which he belonged to re-open 
the whole controversy from the beginning. 

Nor can it be denied, that he found a remarkably 
favourable opportunity for doing so. The first Reform 
Bill had been carried on the wings of passion, and the 
result had been so successful that henceforward the 
grounds for any reform, however desirable, were certain 
to be intellectual, and founded in reason rather than in 
feeling. But intellectual grounds for change are always 
sure to be weak when brought to bear against the reten- 
tion of power. Far from being revolutionary, the ten- 
pounder when admitted into the constitution, justified 
the adage, that Englishmen are remarkable for slam- 
ming the door of a room in the face of all comers so 
soon as they are safely inside themselves. The ten- 
pounder is as superior to his aristocratic predecessor in 
power of resistance as a sandbank to a stone wall. To 
suppose that £7 would be more, rather than less, likely 
to part with its own than £10, appears to us a very 
strange fallacy indeed. The result has been, that while 
experience and the lessons of experience were strong 
in favour of extending reform to its legitimate conclu- 
sion, the desire to do so and the electoral apathy in the 
matter grew fainter and fainter. Again we reminded 
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our opponents tliat by ' legitimate conclusion^ we mean, 
not the ultimate predominance of numbers, but the per- 
fecting of the representation of the country. In this, 
it is impossible that any misunderstanding can exist 
between us. We uphold ^ Representation/ and it is 
impossible for those who uphold ' Representation ^ to 
uphold the ^ Rule of Numbers.^ If any one class has 
the absolute rule over all others, there is an end of re- 
presentation. To accuse us of defending the Rule of 
Numbers because we advocate the representative claims 
of unrepresented labour is to repeat a time-worn trick 
— a trick, it must be confessed, practised by Mr. Lowe 
with all the charms of absolute novelty. 

How he was able to practise the trick, after the first 
emotions of surprise had subsided, became intelligible 
enough. Mr. Bright, in his earnest zeal, had given some 
colour to the unfounded accusation, that reform meant 
in his mouth, and therefore in the mouth of all reformers, 
the downfall of our hereditary institutions and the esta- 
blishment of a democracy. T^he so-called ' Manchester 
school creed ^ had become the synonym for every- 
thing anti-national and subversive. Whether Lord Pal- 
merston was in his heart hostile to all reform, we cannot 
say. The testimony of his colleagues to the contrary 
has of late been emphatic, in spite of amateur revela- 
tions upon his hidden sentiments. But there is little 
doubt that he was not friendly to the Manchester poli- 
ticians, and was determined in his broad, genial way, to 
resist them. And in this he was supported by the coun- 
try. Resistance to all reform, and resistance to the in- 
terpretation of reform put upon Mr. Bright^s utterances, 
becanle, for a time, almost synonymous. And so it 
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happened that, when on the death of Lord Palmerston, 
the question returned into the hands of Earl Eussell, 
opinion, instead of having advanced, seemed to have re- 
ceded to a point at which the whole question could be 
re-opened and argued anew. In the meantime, more- 
over, a new school of Liberals, called by their friends 
' intellectual Liberals ^ — ^by their enemies ^ kid-glove 
Liberals^ — gave a completely new turn to the contro- 
versy. Instead of reviling Mr. Bright as the archn 
enemy of his country, as an incendiary, a demagogue, 
a political parricide, they cordially acknowledged the 
sincerity of his aims and the greatness of his genius. 
It may be doubted whether their balanced admiration, 
and the searching analysis with which they discussed 
his views, were not more odious to the great orator than 
the most hostile defamation. Besides this, their views 
of reform were distasteful to him in a double aspect, as 
being at once too aristocratic and too impartial. He 
resented their assumption of impartiality, and called it 
lukewarmness ; he charged them with the affectation of 
profound culture, and with treachery to the bluff and 
honest liberalism of genuine John Bullism. They re- 
torted by extolling his powers as an orator at the ex- 
pense of his intellect as a statesman. At the same time, 
while earnestly pleading the cause of reform, they advo- 
cated a system of checks with a view to the preservation 
of the balance of constitutional power. In this they 
were opposed, not only by the Manchester-school poli- 
ticians, strictly so called, but by a section of Liberals as 
broad, whose antipathy to expedients and whose belief 
in the irresistible advance of the masses in political 
power, whether they liked it or not, led them to de- 
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spise what seemed to them the trundling of Mrs. Par- 
tington's mop. 

Mr. Lowe cleverly placed himself between the con- 
tending factions. To the Tories ho said, * No reform.' 
To the Liberals, scared by the bugbear of democracy, 
he said, ' No reform/ To the Liberals who wished for 
a different Eeform Bill, he said, ^ This is an absurd Bill.' 
On the other hand, the difficulty in the task of the 
Government was equal in proportion to the facilities 
for Mr. Lowe's attack. They had to produce a Bill 
at once unassailable by the Tories, satisfactory to the 
old Whigs and intellectual Liberals, and acceptable to 
the Eadicals. K they appealed to the Tories and Whigs 
alone, as Lord Palmerston had done, then experience 
had proved that no reform at all was possible. If they 
consulted the gentlemen below the gangway alone, the 
task was equally impossible. If they adopted the plans 
for the representation of minorities, and the balance of 
power advocated by Mr. Hare and the * " intellectual 
Liberals," they would unite against themselves all the 
open and secret enemies of reform under the cry of 
" No unconstitutional devices." The Government were 
evidently inspired by one leading motive. They " meant 
business," and were determined to carry a Eeform Bill 
if they could. Meaning business, they applied them- 
selves not to frame a Bill, which to any one section of 
the country might seem to be theoretically perfect, but 
a Bill, while it satisfied each so far as could be done 
without alienating the rest, which might be at once 
possible and substantial. So with regard to the tactics 
by which they endeavoured to carry their Bill. They 
were guided by the experience of former Eeform Bills 
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and they knew that, however desirable reform might 
be in itself, the vis inertioe inside the House would 
adapt itself to resist any tactics they might adopt, and 
it became a question, not of honesty or intrigue, as it 
has dishonestly been represented, but what course of 
action would secure them best against a combination 
of adverse minorities. It was clear that there was a 
very large body of men in the House who were averse 
to any lowering of the franchise whatever, but whp, 
having pledged themselves on the hustings to lower the 
franchise, would snatch at any side issue to evade their 
obligations without openly violating their pledges. 

These men would vote against the best redistribution 
bill in the world, not to avoid redistribution, but to 
avoid lowerinof the franchise. And vice versa. We can- 
not understand why the Government should be accused 
of dishonesty or intrigue for having resolved to com- 
pel honest and distinct votes on honest and distinct 
issues. It is a strange tu quoque for a dishonest man 
to call an honest man dishonest and underhand for 
having compelled hiyu to be honest. The result showed 
a narrow majority for the Government, and the narrow- 
ness of the majority has been taken to prove the folly 
of the Government choice. We cannot see the proof, 
inasmuch as if the whole of the Government scheme 
had been brought .forward at once, the probability is 
that there would have been no majority at all. A ma- 
jority of five was a small majority, but it was a fight- 
ing majority, upon a great subject which the Ministry 
thought vital, and upon which they staked their exist- 
ence. No man in his senses can expect to see a large 
reform majority now-a-days in an assembly, necessarily 
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averse, in the absence of the battering-ram at the door, 
to operate upon itself. And, as Lord Melbourne onpe 
said of a majority of one, '^ the opposition have not even 
that.^' But it is said the Government tactics by which 
they hoped t6 evade the combination of minorities con- 
spicuously failed, for they had to encounter the most 
determined and influential combination backed by the 
strongest arguments, and that they were foolish because 
they failed. To this we reply, that it would be true 
enough had the question been between a large majority 
and a small majority; but the question really was be- 
tween a majority and no majority at all. The whole 
irritation of the House against the Government on the 
question of reform (for on other questions the Govern- 
ment was certainly popular), has arisen solely and 
simply from the fact that the House, with the inevit- 
able selfishness of every governing body, was deter- 
mined to keep its power, its whole power, and nothing 
but its whole power. But they wished to do so secretly. 
Their hustings pledges had become an organized hypo- 
crisy, which they hoped would in time lay Eeform de- 
cently in the grave. But when, on the death of Lord 
Palmerston, a Reform Cabinet brought them resolutely 
to vote " aye or nay,^' on the distinct issue of lowering 
the franchise, and on a distinct figure, their irritation 
broke out into every species of opposition, and the 
Government was even accused out-of-doors of ungen- 
tlemanly action and a recourse to dodging, which of 
course, as usual, was all fathered on the back of Mr. 
Gladstone's subtlety, astuteness, craft, and his undying 
enmity to the rural interest, while in the House the 
expression, " shuffing the cards under the table/' was 
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actually assented to. The argument, that to lower the 
franchise alone without any counterbalancing operation 
was wrong in principle, and that therefore the Govern- 
ment ought to produce a complete Bill, is a respectable 
argument. But, in the first place, the Government 
was evidently of opinion that the lowering of the fran- 
chise is a principle distinct from the redistribution of 
power, and they supported that principle, as one upon 
which the breadth of the basis of the constitution 
depends. In other words, they held that the founda- 
tions of the building could be advantageously deepened, 
ought to be deepened from every motive of expe- 
diency, and that, too, apart from any plans for the re- 
distribution of the upper rooms of the edifice. This 
was an honest opinion, and they acted upon it. But 
having taken the sense of the House, they bowed to 
the large minority, and consented to bring in a com- 
plete Bill. It is untrue, therefore, that they did not 
compel their opponents to show their colours. The 
House has been compelled to affirm both the reduction 
of the franchise and the figure of the reduction. 

But it is said that the Government, having gone so 
far, and fought so long and so hard, threw up the 
game without compelling the House to decide, by an 
avowed and direct vote for or against the £7 borough 
franchise. This opinion, however, is evidently founded 
on a misapprehension of the question between Eental 
and Rating. The vote on that question simply undid 
indirectly what the House had felt itself compelled 
to do directly. To have accepted the defeat there 
would secretly have undone what had been openly 
achieved, since a £7 i-ating franchise is practically an 
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£8, £9, and £10 rental francliise, according as the case 
may be. But it is said, why not have made a counter- 
move, and compelled a vote on a £5 rating, or have 
accepted a £6 rating ? The acceptance of a £6 rating 
would have lessened the amount of enfranchisement by 
thirty or forty thousand, and this diminution would 
have taken place exactly where, according to the pro- 
fessions, at all events, of most political sections, it is 
chiefly needed. Besides this, it would have been in 
direct violation of the announcement of the Govern- 
ment, that, whatever concessions might be made on 
other points, the amount of enfranchisement to be con- 
ferred could not be diminished.' The members below 
the gangway might justly have complained, that after 
having supported the second reading of the Bill, and 
secured a majority for the Government, notwithstand- 
ing that the figure had been raised from the original 
£6, to which the majority of the House was committed, 
to £7, they were now to be thrown over, and asked to 
support a further amount of disfranchisement. The 
proposal of a £5 rating, on the other hand, would have 
courted another certain defeat, and alienated many 
moderate Liberals, who up to that point had, possibly 
somewhat reluctantly, given the Bill their support. 
Moreover, it would practically have been a proposal 
further to enlarge the frgmchise by sixty thousand, 
made to a House, which was perfectly conscious of 
having chosen rating instead of rental in order to 
lessen the amount of enfranchisement. A £6 rating 
franchise would introduce about forty thousand electors 
less, and a £5 rating franchise about sixty thousand 
electors more, than a £7 rental franchise. To adopt the 
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former would thus have involved the abandonment of 
one of the most vital objects of the Bill, to have carried 
the latter would have been absolutely impossible ; and 
the certain increase in the adverse majority might have 
damaged the future prospects of Reform. Thus, set- 
ting aside the merits of the rating principle itself — a 
principle which Mr. Gladstone proved to be faulty, the 
conclusion is, not that the Government, after fighting 
hard, suddenly gave up the battle, but that there were 
certain difficulties which no fighting could overcome. 

We shall not undertake to defend the Government 
for having brought in a Reform Bill at all this session. 
Perhaps a little solemnity of delay, a certain apparatus 
of profound study and reflection, and a session of loud 
whispers and asides on the Treasury Bench, with a 
view to raise public expectation, mighfe have been more 
prudent, even although the question had been debated 
for fifteen years. But when it is said, as it is so 
constantly said, that it was a mistake on the part of the 
Government to take counsel only of one section of the 
House — meaning the party of Mr. Bright — it seems to 
us that the accusation is founded on a very great 
assumption. If any one will turn to the Reform Bill 
which Mr. Bright wanted to bring in in 1859, and 
which there is no reason to suppose that he has since 
abandoned, they will find *how little the Government 
can have consulted him, beyond what Earl Russell, at 
a great meeting of his liberal supporters, himself openly 
avowed. In 1859, Mr. Bright proposed a £5 borough 
and a £10 county franchise. He disfranchised abso- 
lutely fifty-six English and Welsh boroughs returning 
eighty-seven members, nine Irish boroughs returning 
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nine members, and twenty-one Scotcli boroughs. He 
partially disfranchised sixty-nine more boroughs. He 
gave four new members apiece to five great boroughs, 
nine new members to seven new boroughs. He gave 
eighteen new members to English counties, and eigir 
to Irish counties, besides further changes in Scotland. 

It appears to us, therefore, to be unjust to say that 
the Cabinet consulted Mr. Bright and Mr. Bright^s 
party alone in the composition of their Reform Bill. 
In politics plausibilities stand for truths. It was 
plausible to accuse a Government recruited from below 
the gangway, and more especially under Mr. Glad- 
stone's leadership in the House of Commons, of walk- 
ing arm in arm with Mr. Bright, who was only treated 
with respect. It was doubly plausible, immediately 
after Lord Palmerston's death — an event which had 
long been described as destined to be the knell of 
whig-conservatism. But plausibilities are not facts. 
As a matter of fact, it is on the face of it simply untrue, 
that a £7 borough and a £14 county franchise, that 
the allotment of twenty-six members to counties, that 
the absence of all absolute disfranchisement, and the 
lenient grouping of all boroughs below the 8,000 po- 
pulation Hne — it is simply untrue that all this is carry- 
ing out the views of Mr. Bright. If it were so, Philip 
being no longer Philip, and Mr. Bright having ceased 
to be Mr. Bright, where would be the gravamen of the 
charge ? 

And here we cannot help observing how differently 
Conservatives behave under similar circumstances. 
Many Tories feel towards Mr. Disraeli and towards 
Lord Stanley as the old Whigs feel towards Mr. Bright. 
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Are they so foolish as to eiy them down, and refiase 
all co-operation because they are aware of a difference 
on many substantial points ? And is the Conservative 
party robbed of its coherency because Mr. Disraeli, 
and Lord John Manners, and Sir William Heathcote, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, and Lord Cranboume, and 
Lord Stanley, represent shades of Conservatism more 
distinct and more antagonistic than any differences on 
Liberal benches ? What is Lord Stanley but the John 
Bright, deodorized and in ice, of the Tory party ? Did 
the Tories fret and fume with jealousy and secret rage 
when Lord Stanley moved an amendment against a 
Liberal Government ? Did they say to Mr. Disraeli, 
"you have taken counsel with our John Bright, and 
we will betray you with a kiss ^^ ? Yet this is what the 
AduUamites did, without the same foundation or ex- 
cuse, to their own Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone. The Whig 
landowners were right in watching over their own in- 
terests, and powerful enough to resist injury. Was it 
necessary that they should be jealous without a cause, 
and not only cry out, but stab in the dark before they 
were hurt? We do not for a moment assume that 
they were bound to like or bound to defend any Bill 
the Government chose to put forward. We do not for 
a moment assume that they were not rather bound to 
love their country before their party. But we do deli- 
berately accuse them of unfairness and blind hostility 
to Mr. Gladstone. We do accuse a very large party 
on both sides of the House of treating the foremost 
statesman in the House of Commons with marked dis- 
courtesy, suspicion, ill will, and a studied disrespect. 
We do accuse them of trading with malice afore- 
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thonglit upon his small peculiarities, goading him in 
trifles, magnifying little defects, exulting over petty 
mistakes. With persistent industry they detracted 
from his genius and allowed his industry, his zeal, his 
versatility, his elevation, his marvellous and never-fail- 
ing eloquence, to go for nothing, while their whole at- 
tention was engrossed by a few defects in the complexion 
of his temper. And the very men who would cry 
" shame ^^ if they saw a man worrying the best horse in 
his stable, and persecuting mettle for temper, are the 
men who do not scruple to behave in precisely the 
same way to their own best horse in Parliament. We 
admit the ardour of Mr. Gladstone's temperament, — we 
admit that in the ardour of that temperament he is 
guilty of many sins, but they are sins which in a higher 
view might almost be called sins of generosity, when 
compared with Mr. Disraeli's past career. Do the 
Tories see nothing to condone in their own leader ? Is 
an occasionally intemperate expression escaping from 
an ardent statesman, eager to get through his work, to 
mar his usefulness and devotion to his party ? On the 
other hand. Is a long career of scenic science to be 
deemed worthy of parliamentary deference and par- 
liamentary awe ? Mr. Disraeli's scenic popularity and 
the unpopularity of Mr. Gladstone's sincerity are a 
strange comment on the relative views of the Conser- 
vative and Liberal sides of the House. If this com- 
parison of Mr. Gladstone with Mr. Disraeli should 
seem an episode, it is vital to our subject. Unquestion- 
ably the hostility of the House to Reform in general 
found a vent in hostility to Mr. Gladstone in particular. 
Many accusations were fathered on the Bill which were 
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founded in dislike to Mr. Gladstone, and no accusation 
savoured more of hostility to both than the charge of 
complicity with Mr. Bright. It is true that Lord 
Cranboume took care to purge the figure £7 of Mr. 
Bright's authorship, but he did so only to charge him 
with having suggested the separation of the Bills. It 
is also true that Mr. Bright recommended the separa- 
tion of the Bills in order to obtain a leverage by means 
of the first over the second. The Government, how- 
ever, pledged itself that no dissolution between the two 
should take place. To this it was answered that it was 
a pledge they might not be able to carry out — a rea- 
sonable objection. But when both Bills were united, 
surely hostility should have ceased, and it might have 
been allowed that Mr. Bright did not pull the strings 
of the Cabinet. Yet the accusation was repeated and 
never withdrawn. 

We have not intended in the present article to enter 
upon a methodical analysis of the Eeform Bill of 1866, 
the debates which led up to it, or those to which it 
gave rise. To have done so would have entailed no 
smaller volume than Mr. Molesworth^s History of the 
Eeform Bill of 1832, to which we here beg to express 
our acknowledgments. But even his is a condensed 
abridgment of the materials at his disposal. An octavo 
volume which professed to give a true and particular 
account of the Eeform Bill of 1866 would require little 
less condensation. Nevertheless, there are some ob- 
servations on certain leading features in the Bill which 
at the present moment it may be useful to make. We 
shall touch briefly- — (1) on the Government statistics; 
(2) on the £7 borough franchise; (3) on the lodger 
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franchise j (4) on the £14 county franchise; (5) on 
the question of Rental v. Rating ; (6) on the question 
of redistribution. 

The Electoral Returns of 1865-1866 have played so 
singular a part in the late Reform debates^ that they 
deserve special notice. They took both sides of the 
House by surprise — the Government who prepared 
them, and the Opposition, for whom they were pre- 
pared. Generally speaking, a subject which engages 
the attention of the country, receives so much study 
over so large a surface, and all the main facts con- 
nected with it become so well known in the course of 
public discussion, that when, in the last resort. Go- 
vernment calls for statistics, it is rather by way of 
giving a solemn and authoritative seal for purposes of 
parliamentary discussion to knowledge already afloat, 
than to elicit new facts. The interval between the 
official call for statistics and their publication, is rather 
an interval of contemptuous depreciation and self- 
satisfied knowledge, than of anxiety or expectation. 
' We knew " all that" already,' is generally the politi- 
cal frame of mind of the expectant audience. But 
when the electoral statistics of 1866 appeared, there 
was first a puzzled silence, then a murmur of surprise, 
on all sides, and then a shout of exultation on the part 
of the Opposition, *' The working classes unrepre- 
sented ! '^ That had been their bugbear, that had been 
the war-cry of the enemy, that had been the one for- 
mula, which they hated because it was unanswerable. 
And now the Liberals were confuted out of their own 
mouths by the returns of their own Government. There 
it stood recorded in black and white in their owii 
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book : — The working man had twenty-five per cent, of 
the votes in the country. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the eflFect which this marvellous discovery has 
had on the whole course of the debate. It enabled the 
Opposition to tax the Government scheme with haste 
and immaturity. It enabled the Opposition to convert 
a defensive into an oflFensive attitude. True^ the Go- 
vernment could retort that the Opposition had been as 
much at sea as themselves. But the retort was a weak 
one, because the facts were prima fade on the Oppo- 
sition side. It was of no avail to say, that they had 
taken the new facts into consideration and changed £6 
to £7 in consequence. The Opposition were con- 
veniently blind to the apology, and virtually denied the 
right of the Government to make up their minds upon 
a fact so transcendental without another decade of dis- 
cussion; To meet the sudden extraordinary and most 
unexpected revelation of twenty-five per cent, of work- 
ing men in the register by a change of £6 to £7 was a 
piece of political tinkering of the most indecent and 
ludicrous description. 

Now, this was a very telling attack ; but the retort 
which it was in the power of the Government to make 
was certainly not less obvious, nor less solid. £6 was 
the accepted limit of the Eeform Bill of 1860. At that 
time it was not thought on either side of the House 
that the working men had 25 per cent, of the electoral 
votes. This discovery was made in 1866. In other 
words, it was discovered that the working men, in the 
strict sense of the word, numbered about 100,000 votes 
over the country. The Government simply changed 
the figure of the franchise from £6 to £7, a change 
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corresponding to a diflFerence of about 100,000 voters ; 
which, on the principle of the Opposition, namely, the 
principle of " counting heads,^^ was exactly what they 
ouorht to have done. This is unanswerable. Upon 
their own principle, the Tories are precluded from 
calling the change a piece of tinkering. 

But, in fact, the whole argument, based upon the 
alleged possession of one-fourth of the representation of 
the country by the working men, is a patent fallacy 
and a mare's-nest from beginning to end. It is utterly 
untrue to say that the working classes have one-fourth 
of the borough representation of the country. They 
have not 25 per cent., but in reality one twenty-fifth, or 
4 per cent. They have a majority only in eight large 
boroughs. We cannot lay too much stress on this 
fallacy. Supposing, for instance, that there were twenty 
large towns with 5,000 working-men electors a-piece, 
these twenty large towns would absorb the whole 100,000 
of working-men electors on the register. They would, 
in that case, have no voice whatever in 180 out of the 
the 200 boroughs in England and Wales; and yet it 
would be true to say, in the same sense as the assertion 
is now constantly made, that the working men num- 
bered one-fourth or one-fifth of the borough electors. 
In the supposed case, they might return 40 members 
to Parliament, but having no interest in any other elec- 
tion whatever, it would be a patent fallacy to say that 
they possessed 25 per cent, of the representation. As 
a matter of fact, they are distributed over all the 
boroughs, but generally in such small numbers that 
they have as little eflFect upon an election as if there 
were no working men in the constituency at all. And 
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the only result of the Government statistics with regard 
to this particular point, is the discovery that only in 
8 boroughs have the working classes a majority. The 
question is not whether the working classes have such 
and such a percentage of votes at the polling-booth, 
but how is that percentage distributed, and what is 
the result? The result was known long before any 
statistics were called for; namely, that the working 
classes are not directly represented in the House of 
Commons. The talismanic 25 per cent.,* so far from 
showing that the working classes are represented, 
showed only this — that it is possible for the largest 
class in the country to hold one quarter of the electoral 
roll, and yet be practically unrepresented in Parliament, 
such is the preponderance of land and commerce in 
this country, combined with all the traditions of their 
political supremacy and a start of six hundred years, 
that labour is denied the full use even of the electoral 
power which it possesses. 

That the Bill was a substantial Bill, one which made 
an important change in the representation of the 
country, and, on the whole, a change for the better — 
and, at the same time, that it was in no sense a demo- 
cratic or levelling Bill, we think admits of little doubt. 
A perfect and a possible Bill are two very diflFerent 
things. A Bill would be perfect which made the 
representation of the country perfect ; and the repre- 
sentation of the country would be perfect if every class, 
every interest, every opinion was represented in exact 
proportion to its weight and worth. That is the ideal 

* We use " 25 per cent." because it has become a watchword. It is 
really 26 per cent. 
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of representation, but it is Utopian. What, then, is the 
next best thing ? A Bill remedying with a broad hand 
and without fine-drawn expedients, any gaps which 
seriously affect the representation of the country. Such 
a gap exists in the representation of the country, owing 
to the fact that the working classes, although they 
number 25 per cent, at the polling-booth, are still not 
directly represented in the House. We admit that 
class representation may be carried too far. It will 
not bear much extension. But, unquestionably, it is of 
the last importance in a representative government 
that the third great interest in the country, after land 
and commerce, namely, labour, should have a fair and 
equal representation. Did the Government Bill provide 
for the representation of the working classes ? Un- 
questionably it did, for it gave them a clear majority of 
working men electors in the election of somewhat less 
than one hundred members. From this particular 
point of view it is not necessary to consider what addi- 
tion is made to the total constituency of the country by 
the Government Bill. It is laid at 200,000 — a most 
material consideration from the point of view that 
breadth of foundation is, constitutionally speaking, in 
itself an advantage, and that the extension of the 
franchise, even apart from the question of the repre- 
sentation of labour, a good in itself, with the proviso 
that we adhere to the idea of representation, and not 
the rule of numbers. But we are here dealing not with 
the addition to the suffrage of the country, but with 
the representation of labour in Parliament. At the 
present moment, railways, beer, sugar, insurance offices, 
are all more effectively represented in the House than 
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labour, Mr. Dudley Baxter tells us that the working 
classes now possess absolute majorities in the election 
of fourteen members. Well^ but they have not four- 
teen members in the House. And, if not, what becomes 
of the " nearly majorities ^^ in other boroughs ? The 
problem is, to introduce a distinct working class ele- 
ment into the House, in order to represent working- 
class thought and feeling tliere, and not merely at the 
polling-booth. Absolute majorities in fourteen boroughs 
have failed to do so. Therefore we must extend the 
suffrage so as to increase their chances, always smaller 
in proportion than they seem, owing to the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance in this country of the traditionary 
influence and power of land and trade. It is almost 
certain that the ninety-five members whom, under the 
present Bill, the working classes might, according to 
Mr. Baxter, be able to return, would not all be members 
representing working-class ideas, except in tim6s of 
Class agitation; and it is in times of class agitation 
that the safety of the country requires all classes to be 
heard in Parliament. So far, then, as the lowering of 
the franchise to £7 is considered as a means of securing 
a representation to the working classes, the Government 
Bill seems to us to have beeu at once substantial, efiec- 
tual, moderate, and safe. The relative rental and rela- 
tive incomes of the working classes, upon which Mr. 
Baxter lays so much stress, furnish no constitutional 
argument at all. If our criminal laws are to be the 
same for rich and poor ; if questions of pauperism and 
settlement, of public health, of the improvement of 
towns ; questions of debtor and creditor, of national 
education, of the legislation regarding husband and 
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wife, of the treatment of soldiers and sailors, aflTect the 
working classes as well as those above them, and aflFect 
them man for man, — then, the question whether their 
rental is only 7 millions as compared with the 33 mil- 
lions of those above them, or whether their incomes 
are only 44 millions as compared with 202 millions, is 
nothing to the purpose. Nor do we ask to let 44 
swallow up 202. We only wish to ensure such fair 
treatment to those who have 44 from those who have 
202, that they may not seem to lose even that they 
have. 

The £10 lodger franchise was one of the most impor- 
tant features of the Government Bill, but there is not 
so much to be said about it, inasmuch as it is one 
which the Tories must admit and the Liberals cannot 
rebut. It is confessedly more a middle-class franchise 
than a working man's franchise, more a lateral than a 
vertical franchise; and, as such, it could not well be 
opposed by any section of the House, except upon the 
ground of convenience. It must be evident, on the 
smallest reflection, that the presumption in favour of 
the fitness of two men to vote, who both pay £10 for 
their residence, but one for a whole house, while the 
other pays the same sum for a room, is in favour of the 
latter. If you pay £10 for a room, while I pay £10 for 
a whole house, the probability is that my status and 
education are not above, but probably below, yours. 
It can only, therefore, be by an anomaly, that I should 
have a vote in the conduct of the country, while you 
have not. So of two working men, one of whom oc- 
cupies a house worth £7, and the other a room worth 
£7. The chances are that the latter is better oflf, and 

VOL. I. E 
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in a higher calling than the former. A lodger franchise 
is, therefore, essentially a Conservative franchise, on 
a priori grounds. In order to clear up the subject a 
little further, it may be observed that the figure of the 
lodger franchise ought, in justice, not to be higher, as 
it was left by the Government Bill, but to be lower 
than the entire house jfiranchise, and reduced to that 
point where the lower lodger figure would ensure 
identity of class with the higher household figure. 
Thus a man aged sixty may be paying £500 a year for 
his house in Belgravia. His son, aged thirty, may be 
paying £100 for apartments. Who can doubt that 
both are equally entitled, in the abstract, to a vote ? 
Yet the difiFerence between £500 and £100 is the dif- 
ference between £10 and £2. These are purely theo- 
retical considerations ; but they go to prove that the fear 
expressed lest a £10 lodger franchise should let in a host 
of unknown voters " below the line '* is purely illusory, 
and rests on a confusion of thought. It appears to us 
that the Government has fallen into this confusion ; for 
otherwise we cannot understand how the Government 
can have drawn the line at £7 for householders and 
£10 for lodgers. Unfortunately, the debates never 
reached this clause, and no light was thrown upon the 
subject. Possibly it may have been in the mind of 
the Government that a bachelor elector ought to be 
handicapped with a pound or two of rental, in order to 
make up in intellectual solidity for the weight which 
the £7 householder is supposed to derive from the pos- 
session of a wife and family. Or the Government may 
have overlooked bachelors altogether, and have simply 
compared the higher expenses of a householder with 
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those of a lodger, upon the principle that the " capacity 
to pay, as a test of electoral fitness '^ in the householder 
at £7, would be roughly equal to the capacity to pay 
of the lodger at £10, which would only show their 
confusion of thought more clearly. A third hypothesis 
would be, that the Government, being in possession of 
no statistics as to lodgers, considered it hopeless to 
propose to the House a lodger franchise at £7, which 
would have given the opportunity to all the opponents 
of Reform to strengthen their vague declamations 
about swamping the present constituencies, without 
the possibility of rebutting the charge. 

The county franchise of £14 was the subject of some 
merriment when first announced, and it was suggested 
by a wit that 7 and 7 make 14, and that this must have 
been the rationale of the Government choice. The 
debate revealed the reasons for the adoption of that 
figure to have been two, viz. (1), that a £14 rental cor- 
responds generally with the £12 rating franchise, which 
is the Irish figure, and (2), that a £14 rental limits 
with tolerable accuracy the inferior boundary of the 
lower county middle class. County members were 
much exercised in their minds on the question of the 
£14 county franchise, and their perplexity was not un- 
intelligible* On the one hand, they were opposed to 
any lowering of the county suflFrage, both because of 
the expense entailed upon them by the extended can- 
vass and conveyance of voters, and because, generally 
speaking, whether liberals or not, they are against all 
lowering per se of the county franchise. On the other 
hand, they had voted for a £10 county franchise undei- 
the leadership of Mr. Disraeli in 1859, and between 
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the old £10 to which they had assented and the new 
£14 against which they rebelled^ they were like birds 
caught in the fowler's snare. £10 they would have 
submitted to, in the hope that the margin of squeezable 
agricultural voters between £10 and £14 would neu- 
tralize the county shopocracy between £14 and £50. 
It was an act of faith, with a bribe, to go down to £10. 
To stop at £14 was to exercise faith, and give up the 
bribe. It may be asked, then why did they wish to 
substitute £20 for £14 ? The answer is easy. Because 
of two evils they chose the least. It was an evil to go 
down at all. It was an evil to go down to £10 (but an 
evil with a compensation). To go down to £20 or £14 
was, in both cases, an uncompensated evil, only the 
£20 evil was less than the £14 evil, and therefore they 
chose the former as a forlorn hope, knowing that if 
there is to be a Reform Bill at all, a reduction of the 
county franchise is inevitable, and therefore they ought 
to accept the inevitable with the best grace possible. 
After all, they should remember that a rural population 
is a rural population, and that a village greengrocer, 
taking large averages, is no more to be compared with 
the greengrocer of a flourishing manufacturiug centre 
than Hodge of Dorsetshire is to be compared with 
Stokes of Lancashire. But it is not quite certain that 
the effect of the £14 franchise in counties will be 
purely Liberal. 

The controversy respecting the relative merits of a 
Renting and Rating Franchise is one of some intricacy, 
which we shall endeavour to state with the greatest 
clearness in our power. Popularly speaking, the ques- 
tion is, whether the qualification of a voter is to be de- 
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fined by the rent he pays as an occupier, or would have 
to pay to the owner, were he an occupier, for the 
premises which entitle him to vote — or by the value at 
which those premises are valued and assessed by the 
overseer for the purposes of the poor rate. Thus, for 
example, let the borough franchise be supposed to be 
fixed at £7. If this means ^ rental,' then he who pays 
his landlord £7 will have a vote, but if it means rate- 
able value, then he who is assessed to the poor rate as 
occupying premises rateable at £7, will have a vote. 
But, it will be asked by those who are not familiar 
with the subject, and even in Parliament the number 
of men who understand the question is not large — it 
may be asked, where is the difference? The differences 
are very great. In the first place, as a matter of fact, 
the number of voters who would come in under a £7 
rental franchise is very much larger than the number 
who would come in under a £7 rating franchise. Mr. 
Bright did not exaggerate when he said " that £7 rating 
'^ is a £9 suffrage.^' This has been calculated over and 
over again, and it is tolerably well understood. The 
rateable value of a house is ascertained by the poor- 
law overseers, who make deductions for that purpose 
from the rent, or gross estimated rental. These de- 
ductions embrace an allowance for the cost of repairs, 
insurance, and other expenses necessary to keep the 
premises in a condition to command such rent, and 
they vary enormously all over the country. But, for 
argument's sake, if we suppose them to be, say 20 
per cent., a rateable value of £7 would correspond 
to a rental of £8. lbs,, while a rental of £7 would 
correspond with a rateable value of £5. 12s. — a differ- 
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ence therefore of three guineas. If it is remembered 
that the present Reform Bill only proposed to lower 
the borough franchise from £10 to SJl, it will be seen 
that the difference between rating and rental as a 
qualification may be not merely a question of ma- 
chinery, but a question of enfranchisement, and so it 
was admitted to ,be by Mr. Cave, the member for 
Shoreham. The vote of the House of Commons, which 
practically substitutes a £7 rating for a £7 rental fran- 
chise greatly diminished the enfranchisement proposed, 
and by a side-wind affirmed a qualification, in many 
cases equal to the old ten-pound qualification, so that 
if the figure 7 had remained part of the Bill, the en- 
franchisement clauses would have been rendered prac- 
tically nugatory. No wonder, then, if Mr. Gladstone 
held the question of rental versus rating to be vital to 
his bill. 

But, apart from the question of enfranchisement. 
Government refused to accept a principle which they 
held, and we think justly held, to be faulty and in- 
expedient, and one which ought not to be made a 
party question. We shall not dwell long on the ab- 
stract question, because it lies in a nutshell. The 
arguments in favour of rating admit of definite an- 
swers. Lord Dunkellin, in stating them to the House, 
appealed to the Irish system, which has been in opera- 
tion for two years, and which proves, he says, that a 
rating franchise is an easy franchise, and a cheap fran- 
chise, because it saves the expense and annoyance of 
registration, because it is a self-adjusting and self- 
acting register, a register free from political influence, 
and one which it was every one^s interest to keep 
correct. 
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To the argument drawn from the Irish system 
the answer seems conclusive. In Ireland there is a 
Commissioner of valuation — a central authority — ^who 
controls the assessment of the country. Are we pre- 
pared to have that here ? 

To the argument that the rating franchise is an 
easy franchise, the answer is not less plain. The 
rental franchise is as simple as the rating franchise. 
Ratter more so in fact, since the ^^ gross estimated 
rental^' is the first column in the rate-book, whereas 
the ^^ rateable value^^ is the second. The question 
is only between the first and the second columns of 
the rate-book. The rate-book itself is not in ques- 
tion. Whether rental or rateable value is to regulate 
the qualification or not, in either case the rate-book 
remains the register. The " gross estimated rental '^ 
column has all the virtues of the rateable value column 
if you bok to cheapness, ease, and self-adjustment, 
but it has many more virtues, if you look to correct- 
ness of principle, either in a constitutional view, or a 
practical view. In a constitutional view a vote for 
a member of Parliament is an imperial vote, and not a 
local vot3. Therefore it should be regulated by the 
fitness of the man to vote — ^a fitness constitutionally 
defined ly his capacity to pay, not by local, and for 
political purposes arbitrary calls upon that capacity. 
Let us suppose the constitution to declare that a man 
who has ihe capacity to pay £7 for his house shall be 
deemed it to exercise the franchise. Then every 
man, not otherwise disqualified, who pays £1 for his 
house is, inder the constitution, entitled to vote, whe- 
ther he lires in Grimsby or Ashburton. But in Ash- 
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burton, a deduction of 30 per cent, is made from the 
rent to get at the rateable value ; in Grimsby, 5 per cent. 
Therefore, under a rateable franchise of £7, a man who 
occupies an £8 house in Ashburton would be disfran- 
chised by a local overseer, because if you deduct 30 per 
cent, from £8 you leave a rateable value of less than £7. 
But if you deduct 5 per cent, from £8, you leave a rax- 
able value of more than £7, and therefore in Grimsby, 
by the kind permission of the local overseer, the same 
man, occupying the same house, and having the same 
constitutional fitness or capacity to pay, will be per- 
mitted to exercise the right equally granted to hin and 
his peer in Ashburton by the imperial legislature, but 
not equally allowed in both cases by the local autho- 
rity. In a constitutional point of view, then, if a. man^s 
fitness to vote is tested by his general capacity to pay, 
and not by the local machinery employed to regulate 
his contributions to local institutions — and it is uncon- 
stitutional to make that a local question wlii3h is an 
imperial question, — to make the franchise i rating 
franchise is to make every vestry a reform cabinet, and 
every overseer the arbiter of political power. 

It is quite true that the old scot-and-lot qudification 
was a local qualification. But that was a lousehold 
qualification ! That qualification was abandoned de- 
liberately in the Reform Bill, not as a queer exception 
to the rule in other Acts, as Mr. Dudley Baxter sup- 
poses, but on the principle that an imperial quilification 
should be defined by an imperial, not by a lotal stand- 
ard. The acts cited by Mr. Dudley Baxter ais all local 
acts, — acts connecting local rates with local v^tes. The 
analogue of that would be to connect imperid taxation 
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with the imperial vote, and to give every man in the 
country cumulative votes according to the tea and 
sugar he consumes. Again, in a practical point of 
view the gross estimated column is the best, because it 
is the most free from error, the least liable to variation. 
For every error in the gross estimated rental you are 
liable to two in the rateable value column. The clear 
yearly value, or the gross estimated rental, or the 
gross rent, cornmunihus annisy paid by the tenant (the 
tenant paying his own rates and taxes), being defined 
to be as near the rack-rent as possible, is a more de- 
finite and independent standard than the rateable 
value, because the second is deduced, or ought by law 
to be deduced, from the first, and the law does not say 
what deductions are to be made. Accordingly they 
vary all over England from 50 per cent, down to 5. 
It is no answer to say that we are tending towards 
uniform rating. We may be tending, but we are not 
there. And if the principle of deductions were even 
perfect, whereby rateable value is ascertained, it might 
still be just to make only a deduction of 5 per cent, 
upon a house in Grimsby whose rent-rack was £8, and 
50 per cent, on a house in Ashburton, whose rack-rent 
was also £8. Natural inequalities cannot be made 
equal by legislation ; but the man who is able to pay 
£8 for his house in Ashburton ought to be able to vote 
as well as the man who pays £8 in Grimsby, and he 
ought not to be enfranchised or disfranchised by the 
differences in the local circumstances of his house, his 
imperial capacity according to the national and impe- 
rial standard remaining the same. 

Passing fi:om the questions more directly connected 
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with the franchise to the Redistribution Bill, we cannot 
omit some general reflections on the tactics of the Op- 
position. The Government had separated the Bills in 
order, first to obtain a clear vote upon clear and distinct 
issues, and next in order to expedite the discussion. The 
Opposition immediately combiued to ask for both Bills 
together. To use an expression, which has been em- 
ployed very often of late, the Government escaped defeat 
^^ with the skin of its teeth/' And their narrow majority is 
triumphantly pointed to us showing that the very tactics 
they adopted recoUed on their own heads, and proved 
the folly of their course. We understand this language 
on the part of the enemies of Reform, and we under- 
stand it on the part of the enemies of the Government. 
But we do not see the justice of it looking at the matter 
from any impartial point of view. The Government 
escaped " with the skin of its teeth,^^ because the House 
was, not indeed by any means hostile to the Govern- 
ment, but hostile to reform. And unless it can be 
shown, that if the Government had adopted some other 
course it would have had a larger majority, the small- 
ness of the majority proves, that in a House hostile to 
reform, they adopted the only tactics likely to give 
them any majority at all. 

The possible objection remains, that it is unwise 
to bring on any question, however important, in a 
House so hostile that you can only look for very 
narrow majorities. And Government, it is repeated 
in every tone of emphasis, had no business to thrust a 
Reform Bill down the throats of an unwilling House. 
But this assumes two distinct positions, neither of 
which we think defensible : one, that a Ministry may 
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not aspire to take a bold and decided lead, and fight a 
great question in closely contested battles without in- 
curring the charge of folly and arrogance ; the other, 
that the majorities in case of new Reform BiUs can ever 
again be large, after previous Reform BiUs have dimi- 
nished the margin of political injustice, political re- 
sentment, and political agitation. Each succeeding 
Reform Bill must necessarily be harder to carry than 
the last. The experience of all the recent failures in 
carrying any Reform Bill show clearly enough what 
needs little showing, that the secret aversion of any 
Parliament that can be elected to any Reform Bill 
whatever, is such, that unless a Ministry is prepared to 
win it by the skin of its teeth, there is no chance of 
any Reform Bill being carried at all. The question is 
not between a good BiU or a bad Bill in the mind of 
the Opposition, to whom a good Bill seems more dan- 
gerous than a bad one. In a hostile House, a good Bill 
is likely to provoke more irritation and a more calcu- 
lated opposition than a bad BUI, because a good BiU is 
more difficult to oppose with decency, and more likely 
to pass. 

We say distinctly, in a hostile House. And who can 
doubt the hostility of the House ? Who can doubt 
that hostility, not fair-play, was the ruling motive of the 
Opposition — the ruling motive of the ^ Cave ' — ^hosti- 
lity, in the first place, to all Reform whatever, why else 
was Mr. Lowe accepted by the House as its own apostle ? 
— ^hostiUty and hatred to Mr. Gladstone on the part of 
the Tories, for having been a Tory at the Oxford debat- 
ing club and being a Liberal in the maturity of his age ; 
a hatred combined with jealousy on the part of the older 
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Whigs, because being a new man, he was nevertheless 
the inevitable man, and with suspicion, because his 
views are as much wider than their views, as the coun- 
try as a whole is broader than the acres of a class. In 
the face of such hostility, it is not surprising to hear 
the loud complaints of Mr. Gladstone's irritabiHty — 
Mr. Gladstone's temper — Mr. Gladstone's want of all 
decent spirit of gentlemanlike conciliation. If Mr. 
Gladstone is so unconciliating, those courteous gen- 
tlemen who complain so loudly of the absence of cour- 
tesy, might show a little themselves, and set the ex- 
ample of a little fair play on their side. 

We do not pretend to write the apology of Mr. 
Gladstone's peculiarities. It is much to be regretted, 
with his marvellous versatility, impassioned earnest- 
ness, and soaring intellect, that he should not combine 
the bluff geniality of Lord Palmerston, who, when he 
stood up at the table of the House of Commons, and 
uncovered his white head, seemed rather like some 
white English peak rejoicing at the waves, than a 
statesman under fire'. It was also much to be regretted 
that the bluff and politic old nobleman did not combine 
the soaring intellect of Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Glad- 
stone's earnestness of purpose. We cannot have every- 
thing. Mr. Gladstone has improved too much of late 
years, not to hold out the confident promise of far 
greater improvement in years to come, and it is the 
wisdom of any House of Commons not to fret and goad, 
and sour, and depress, and undermine its b^st and 
greatest instruments, but to foster their genius with 
deUcate care and train them to great national purposes, 
and great national achievements. No man, in the pre- 
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sent day, can hope to tyrannize over the House, but 
the House may easily, if it chooses, spoil the best horse 
in the stable, and with an ease the greater in propor- 
tion to his value, his mettle, his speed, his paces, and his 
blood. Mr. (Gladstone is, no doubt, at a turning-point 
in his career, and it belongs to the nobler and more 
generous wisdom of the House not to throw such a man 
away. On this topic we will recall an incident which 
happened to fall under our own notice. In the Redis- 
tribution debates. Sir John Pakington taunted Mr. 
Gladstone with having said, that the Government had 
only received the electoral statistics the Friday before 
the first debate, whereas Mr. Gladstone only spoke of a 
complete and revised copy. In answer to this plausible 
but maHcious taunt, Mr. Gladstone, who was lying back 
on the treasury bench, racked, as we afterwards heard, 
with a violent toothache, raised himself on his elbow 
and uttered an audible and indignant ^ No ! ^ Sir John 
paused for a second to enjoy the prospect which opened 
out before him, he tucked his coat tails with much de- 
liberation over his left arm, and with his right arm and 
fore-finger pointing, with studied provocation, across 
the table to Mr. Gladstone, ^ I am sorry,^ he said, ^ that 
^ I have made the Right Hon. gentleman angry. I am 
^ sorry that I should have raised the anger of the Right 
' Hon. gentleman. If the statement of the Right Hon. 
^ gentleman^s own words is to be the occasion for the 
^ exhibition of his temper, I think it is a matter to be 
' much regretted.^ And this continued for several 
minutes, the courteous Sir John ringing the changes 
^ upon anger,^ ^ angry,^ ^ temper,^ ^ intemperance,^ 
through half-a-dozen sentences with all the coldness of 
pointed insult. 
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We have described this scene exactly as it took place. 
It will be in the remembrance of the House. The next 
morning we looked in all the papers to see if it was 
reported. But it was omitted in them all. And this 
is a sample of the way in which Mr. Gladstone is treated 
by those who say that his temper and his tactics are 
not the tactics and not the temper of a gentleman. Mr. 
Mill lately put the question of conciliation and com- 
promise in a nutshell. ^ The Opposition/ he remarked, 
^ said that any Bill on Reform must be a compromise. 
' Well, the Liberal party made a compromise at the 
^ commencement of the session, and a very great com- 
^ promise it was. They gave up the best part of the 
^ matter to the Tories, and now, after the Liberals had 
^ given up to them the better-half, they cried halves 
' for the remainder.^ In other words, the policy of the 
Opposition has been a policy of hostility and bit-by-bit 
elimination from beginning to end. 

The question, we repeat, is, therefore, not a question 
between a theoretically good or a theoretically bad Bill, 
but between no Bill at all and a possible and substan- 
tial Bill ; and we believe it to be clear that no Reform 
Bill that human ingenuity can devise will henceforward 
ever be carried by any Government except, as it is said, 
^' with the skin of its teeth.^^ That the question can 
ever be burked we do not believe for one moment. It 
has become inevitable, and it seems to us to be a most 
honourable ambition on the part of any Ministry to 
make it a question of high statesmanship, to be car- 
ried by hard fighting at all hazards, as being eminently 
expedient and founded in the truest policy of national 
consolidation. In this view the small majorities of the 
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Government prove not the folly, nor the blunders, but 
rather the wisdom and earnestness of the Ministry. It 
was gratuitously assumed that the Government were in- 
spired by Mr. Bright,* and that they meant to make the 
passing of a Franchise Bill a lever to obtain a larger Re- 
distribution Bill. The Government denied both charges, 
pledged its honour, which was ridiculed, and oflfered an 
autumn sitting as a guarantee that no dissolution would 
be allowed, humanly speaking, to intervene — ^an oflTer 
which enraged the sportsmen in the House, who declared 
that Mr. Gladstone had threatened them, that they would 
;jiot be threatened, least of all by " a new man.^^ But 
the Government having obtained a narrow majority, 
affirming the lowering of the franchise, gave way on the 
point of the separation of the Bills. This concession, in- 
stead of receiving the thanks of the House, was treated 
with contempt, and it was assumed with studied affecta- 
tion that the Redistribution Bill extorted from the Go- 
vernment in the teeth of Mr. Bright would either be a 
wretched bantling or a ^^ Red-Republican^^ measure. It 
turned out to be neither, but a solid, substantial, and 
moderate Bill. After a slight pause and a well-con- 
certed feint on the part of Lord Stanley, the Opposi- 
tion, supported by their ^^ foreign legion,^^ abandoned 
their anti-revolutionary cry, and fell back upon the 
ground of anomalies as their best battle-field. 

They objected first to the anomaly of giving a third 
member to certain counties, without dividing them, 
ostensibly on the ground of inconvenience, secretly 
because in those populous counties to whom a third 

* Mr. Bright's own Bill of 1859 was destined to be the foundation of 
the Tory Bill of 1867. Who could have thought it in 1866 ? 
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member was given the liberal minority under a £1 4 
franchise would have a chance of carrying their mem- 
ber. They objected next to the grouping of the small 
boroughs, as introducing extraordinary geographical 
and other anomalies, whereas these anomalies are as 
nothing compared with the anomaHes in the Scotch 
and Welsh boroughs, where they work well enough. 
They went into long and complacent proofs of the 
anomalies consequent upon choosing the line of an 
8000 population as the limit of grouping and partial 
disfranchisements, conveniently ignoring the self-evi- 
dent fact that a 9,000 line, a 10,000 Hue, and a 11,000 
line would produce not the same but exactly similar 
anomalies. They laughed with loud aflTectation if any 
man told them frankly what they knew well enough 
without the telling, that the 8000 line was chosen 
as the least impracticable, and at the same time as 
the least inadequate, and they jeered as if they them- 
selves would be asses enough to choose a line which 
they knew beforehand could not possibly be passed. 
They carried the joke still further, and with grave 
irony declared that the true Hne was the 15,000 line. 
There would have been some sense in that, they said. 
Of course there would. It would have proved the 
Ministry to be what the Opposition wished them to be 
— geese. In a word the redistribution of s6ats was 
certain beforehand to be a leading point of attack on 
the part of the opponents of the Government Bill, for 
it was certain to present the greatest number of real or 
apparent anomalies, and to combine against it the 
greatest number of malcontents. Any Redistribution 
Bill must necessarily involve the reconsideration of all 
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the anomalies in our representation, which is a patch- 
work of anomalies. Any reform which modifies ex- 
isting anomalies must necessarily substitute a new set, 
apparently more startling at first than the old; for 
what men are accustomed to strikes them less than 
much simpler things if new. An attack upon the 
anomalies of any Redistribution Bill whatever, was 
therefore, if we may use a sporting phrase, a ^^ certain 
find.'^ 

The two main requisites of a Redistribution Bill are 
(1) to get members to distribute ; (2) to determine 
the principle of distribution. The first requisite may 
be obtained either by total disfranchisement, or by 
partial disfranchisement of a certain number of 
boroughs, or both in combination. The Government 
Bill adopted both ; the former sparingly, and the latter 
to a considerable extent. Eight boroughs lost one 
member a-piece, and forty-one were grouped, forty-nine 
seats being thereby placed at the disposal of the 
Government. The distribution was in the highest 
degree fair, moderate, and practical, it was even ex- 
tremely conciliatory to the Tory party. Twenty-six 
new members were given to the counties, although 
they are already represented up to the teeth ; so true is 
it in politics as in other matters, that to him that hath 
shaU be given. Seven additional members were given 
to boroughs, eight new boroughs were enfranchised 
and received eight members, and one member was 
very properly given to the University of London. 
Besides this, Scotland received seven new members. 

The allotment was much — we think unjustly — as- 
sailed. The Tories had been taken at their own word, 

VOL. I. F 
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and new county members were given according to the 
population of the counties, and therefore to the most 
populous ; or, in other words, the most Liberal counties. 
Yet they were not grateful. New county members 
they would have accepted thankfully, to any number, 
if only they could have them for the agricultural and 
not for the manufacturing counties. But their great 
argument had been precisely the excessive population 
of the counties in comparison with their representation, 
and it would have been too glaring an inconsistency to 
gi'umble at the allotment on its own account. Accord- 
ingly recourse was had to a cry, and the ^^ unicorn 
county ^' cry was started. But a more convenient point 
still was found, and the attack fell partly upon the sys- 
tem of grouping adopted, which was pronounced to be 
laughable in crudity and absurdity, because of its geo- 
graphical and constitutional anomalies, and defective in 
principle, because, instead of taking the large unrepre- 
sented towns out of the county representation, it had 
grouped represented boroughs together, which already 
possessed a representation. It was loudly complained, 
that the Government, especially Mr. Gladstone, showed 
a set hostility against the rural interest in not taking 
these towns out of the counties. Tet this is a point 
on which compromise would have implied a surrender 
in the marrow of the subject debated. 

If a Reform Bill is to be a honafide Reform Bill, it 
must be so by virtue of making the constitution more, 
not less, representative than it is. One of the chief 
defects of our constitution is that land is over repre- 
sented. The agricultural element in the House of 
Commons is already too compact, too uniform, too 
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homogeneous^ too stereotyped, too impervious to the 
perception of the new phases of thought and civiliza- 
tion which belong even to those very questions which 
are connected with land itself. To harden that im- 
perviousness, to stereotype that uniformity still further, 
and to withdraw from the county representation its 
own best element of educated ruralism, would there- 
fore be a representative solecism. In this view — surely 
no mere partisan view, but, on the contrary, very con- 
stitutional — it was too great a concession to land to give 
the counties new members at all. Any one who sees 
in this argument hostihty to the landed interest, or to 
the landed gentry, entirely mistakes its purport. Mr. 
Baxter's statistics of the disproportionate representa- 
tion of boroughs in comparison with counties prove 
nothing, because his conclusion is founded upon the 
fellacy of making the polling-booth and not the votes 
in the House of Commons the test of representation. 
In the House of Commons land is too powerful already. 
Of course county members are divided upon many 
subjects, but they are not divided upon questions 
which touch land, that is to say, territorial and agricul- 
tural legislation. K it is not desirable that labour 
should override land and trade, even on the few 
points on which labour or trade can unite, how can 
the irresponsibiHty of land to trade and labour be de- 
fended even on points which affect land only ? 

The end of all true Eeform must be to make the 
House of Commons as representative as possible. To 
increase the representation of over-represented land 
is therefore to take a step in the wrong direction. 
Yet this the present Government actually did, and a 

F 2 
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Tory Government would inevitably endeavour to do it 
to a very much greater extent. A Reform Bill they 
must inevitably attempt. The Bill of 1859 provided 
no representation for the working classes. It was a 
vast conspiracy to increase the weight and power of 
land, so that land might recoup its power over trade 
and shut out the working classes from Parliament 
finally and for ever. Is this the alternative to which 
we are to be driven ? And has Mr. Disraeli given the 
slightest symptom of having changed his principles 
since 1859 ? On the contrary, they stand out in the 
late debates more defined, more engrained, more 
openly avowed, and they are principles which a country 
unquestionably liberal cannot admit. 

Since this article was begun, the resignation of the 
Government has been accepted by the Queen. In the 
face of the hostility which we have described, the 
Ministry have consulted their own dignity, and, at the 
same time, the best immediate and ultimate interests 
of the Liberal party. The only other possible and 
honourable alternative to the course which they have 
adopted would have been a dissolution — a course which, 
in the present condition of European aflfairs, would 
have been attended with the gravest inconvenience. 
A change of ministry is bad enough, when the whole 
continent is on fire, when we are scarcely recovering 
from a dangerous monetary panic, when Fenianism has 
scarcely been trodden out, when our relations with the 
United States are friendly and cordial, mainly because 
the Americans have sympathies with the Liberal Mi- 
nistry. To dissolve Parliament at such a time would 
be a step even of greater gravity. It could not have 
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been justified simply for the sake of keeping the Govern- 
ment in oflBce, even if ultimately it was likely to have 
that effect. It could only have been justified if it was 
certain to operate in favour of reform. But, notwith- 
standing the strong view of many staunch and clear- 
sighted Liberals, we doubt whether a dissolution under 
present circumstances would not have retarded rather 
than advanced the progress of Reform. The peculiar 
unpopularity which would have attached to a dissolu- 
tion at present, would react on the question which led 
to that dissolution. A larger majority might have 
been returned, especially by the aid of the condemned 
boroughs, against a Reform Bill, and the selfishness of 
constituencies would have been made use of as an 
argument to prove the absence of any demand for Re- 
form. No doubt the constitutional course is to make 
the country the arbiter in a question of such supreme 
importance. But we believe that the Ministry were 
right in not giving room for the plausible argument, 
that a dissolution would have been a ^' penal act^^ 
against the present House of Commons, and in rather 
sacrificing their seats and the momentary supremacy of 
the Liberal party, than compromising the future of Re- 
form by an unpopular dissolution at an unpropitious 
moment. Mr. Gladstone stated his view when he 
opened up the subject of Reform, that great measures 
could only be carried, if a Government staked its exis- 
tence on their success. The Reform Bill has not been 
successful, and the stake has been lost^ The country 
knows that for the present Mr. Gladstone's services 
and Reform are equally in abeyance. We trust it may 
not be long before both may once more be secured. 
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For seven years Mr. Gladstone has "been Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and for a large propor- 
tion of those years he has been the most conspi- 
cuous personage in the Cabinet. But Mr. Gladstone 
has, we believe, not yet reached his culmination. He 
is only on the threshold of his true cat'eer. It has 
been well said by a foreign writer, that England 
knows her great men, and knows how to use them ; 
and he who does not see the growing popularity 
of Mr. Gladstone throughout the country, and that the 
country is determined to make use of his genius and 
train him to great ends, — he who does not see that out- 
side the House of Commons other statesmen's lights 
are but candles to Mr. Gladstone's sun, is blind to the 
signs of the time. Mr. Gladstone has only been serv- 
ing that apprenticeship in power at fifty years of age, 
which Lord Palmerston served at seventy. At seventy, 
the coolest and most consummate parliamentary vete- 
ran of his day suddenly came into power, and the 
effect upon him even at that age was to turn his head. 
Lord Palmerston during his first premiership, so far 
from being the beau^ideal of popularity, speedily be- 
came the most unpopular man in the House. It was a 
favourite expression among the Tories at the time, that 
members used to walk home ^^ gnashing theii' teeth'' 
over his insolence. He was, they said, overbearing, he 
was haughty, he was insolent, he was dictatorial, and, 
as if to add a dash of venom to the cup of parliamen- 
tary resentment, the hectoring levity of his attitude was 
called by his sedater critics, the ^* political ribaldry" of 
an ^^ unprincipled septuagenarian," and ^^the snobbish- 
ness of an Irish Viscount." We remember these 
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expressions well. But let us ask, is that the Lord Pal- 
merston whose loss was mourned lately so much by 
the country, and even more by the House of Com- 
mons ? After a short interval, Lord Palmerston re- 
turned to power a second time. His enemies thought 
he would inevitably founder again upon the same rock. 
But Lord Palmerston was great in nothing so much as in 
learning a lesson. In a short time the Premier, whose 
parliamentary insolence had been the byword of every 
politician, became the most popular minister within the 
memory of the House. If Lord Palmerston at seventy 
was able to operate such a miracle, has Mr. Gladstone 
so much less versatility so much less aptitude, has 
he so much less chance oi learning the same lesson at 
fifty, in the prime of his powers and the perfection of 
his intellect ? Mr. Gladstone now, like Lord Palmer- 
. ston then, is the central political figure in the country. 
He may for a short time be eclipsed. He is too tall to 
be overshadowed. He will return to power soon, and 
he will, we venture to predict, show, what he has been 
showing at every turn of his career during the last ten 
years, that no lesson is thrown away upon him. We 
never heard any candid man maintain, that Mr. Glad- 
stone's temper was anything but the ardour of a great 
and over-anxious statesman, impatient of that which 
seems to him frivolous opposition. No English states- 
man should be impatient, for patience is of the essence 
of representative government. The general must wait 
for the rank and file of his army. So far from having 
been arrogant and domineering, Mr. Gladstone, when 
first he assumed the leadership of the House of Com- 
mons, set such a watch over himself, that he was 
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accused of tameness, and it was said his position was 
too much for him. When he introduced the Reform 
Bill, it was said that he performed his task so coldly, 
that it was clear his heart was not in it. When his 
determination was seen to be fixed, and his fire rose 
as his tenacity was tried, when it was found that he 
" meant business,^^ and that he was bent on carrying a 
measure which he considered to be at once sufiScient 
and safe, the mask was plucked off the face of latent 
hostility, and he was instantly charged by the oppo- 
nents of Reform with intemperance and domineering, 
and a foregone resolve to thrust his measure down the 
throats of an unwilling House. 

These tactics show plainly enough, that the true 
secret of the cry about Mr. Gladstone's temper was, in 
fact, the hostility of the House to Reform, 

And so long as this great question remains unsettled, 
so long will any statesman, who undertakes to settle 
it, find himself assailed on different pleas by all the 
different sections hostile to Reform in general, or hos- 
tile to any particular measure. But that it must be 
carried, and will be carried, there cannot be a doubt.* 
As we have already argued, the agitation can never 
again, we think, be what it was in 1832. But on the 
other hand, if political passions are less, the intellect of 
the masses is far keener than it was. The question is 
thoroughly understood by the working classes. They 
know the meaning of political justice, and they know 
the meaning of representation. They also know, that 
Mr. Gladstone is their man, and at this moment after 

* These words, it must be remembered, were written in July, 1866. 
If they seem too confident, at all events, they have not been belied. 
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his defeat, his popularity is a thousand times greater 
throughout the country than it was before. If the Con- 
servatives bring in a Reform Bill, they cannot hope to 
bring in any but a Liberal Bill. A Conservative Reform 
Bill, a Bill oiiiitting to give a substantial share of re- 
presentation to labour, or giving an excessive weight 
to land, has no chance of passing. The question is 
now too clearly defined. On the other hand, if they 
bring in a Liberal Bill, one which satisfies the liberal 
sense of the country, they will have laid down their 
own flag on the vital question of their party. The 
only alternative is to leave Reform in abeyance. But 
to suppose, that in the present state of opinion 
throughout the country, the Conservatives can burke 
Reform with Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Stuart Mill, and Mr, 
Bright sitting in front of them, would be a very short- 
sighted supposition. Many politicians affect to think 
that the Liberal party is on the point of being broken 
up, and they prophesy a long lease of Tory power. 
This is, to our mind, the idlest of idle imaginations. 
The country is hopelessly Liberal, and the Tories know 
it. The only chance they have of remaining in jpower is 
to abdicate their cJuzracter and to pass liberal measures. 
Besides this, it should be remembered that nothing 
succeeds like success, and in twenty years of liberal 
success the bulk of the ability of the country has in- 
sensibly gravitated to the Liberal side. Mr. Gladstone 
overshadows every statesman on the opposite benches. 
No man overshadows him. Of Mr. Disraeli we desire 
to speak with all respect, but it would be absurd to 
compare him with Mr. Gladstone for weight of popu- 
larity throughout the country and personal ability com- 
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bmed. It is said that Mr. Disraeli, tliough less elo- 
quent, understands the management of the House 
better. Of course, a consummate artist has an appa- 
rent temporary advantage in the management of other 
men over a man who is only sincere. But in the long 
run does that advantage endure? In Mr. Disraeli^s 
case, is it not patent, that he has bought his popularity 
in the House at the price of his popularity in the 
country ? No one who reads these articles with atten- 
tion will accuse the writer of wishing to disparage Mr. 
Disraeli. But how can any reasonable man, with ordi- 
nary political experience, represent to. himself Mr. 
Disraeli in the enjoyment of the confidence of the 
country ? 

Every day, as publicity increases, and the country 
becomes more vividly acquainted with the personality 
of its leaders, the more does it become necessary to 
the success of a statesman that his personality should 
be in tune with the heart and the imagination of the 
country. Is this not more true of Mr. Gladstone than 
of Mr. Disraeli ? We challenge our opponents to say, 
whether of living statesmen there is one who appeals 
to the heart and imagination of the country more than 
Mr. Gladstone? The relative position, therefore, of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli in the country would 
seem to be this. In the House, Mr. Disraeli com- 
mands more deference, less admiration — Mr. Gladstone, 
more admiration, less deference. In the country, Mr. 
Disraeli has a great name ; but he is neither popular, 
admired, beloved, nor trusted. Mr. Gladstone is more 
popular than any other man — more admired, more be- 
loved, and if ever distrusted, distrusted only on the 
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score of cleverness overleaping itself — a distrust which 
the success of his financial measures has of late years 
constantly diminished. 

Lord Stanley is a man of matured thought upon 
almost every political subject. He will probably make 
a good administrator, and he is more liberal than most 
of the men on his side of the House. His speeches are 
generally miracles of common sense, and testify to one 
of the strongest logical digestions in the country. But 
Lord Stanley scarcely appeals to the popular sentiment. 
Nor is his ability superior to that of many men on the 
other side of the House. In one session, Mr. Stuart 
Mill, adding a parliamentary reputation to his previous 
fame, has taken a position as a logical speaker fully 
equal to that of Lord Stanley ; while in wit, in a cer- 
tain learned elegance and refinement, and occasionally, 
a delicate fire of originality and genius, just clear of 
the line of parliamentary eccentricity, Mr. Mill is 
unquestionably Lord Stanley^s superior. Mr. Hardy 
need alarm no one on the Liberal side. He is a 
noble and useful parliamentary cob. Lord Cran- 
boume * during the last two sessions, has visibly 
declined in parliamentary prestige. When he speaks 
he is listened to with decreasing attention, in spite of 
the singular weight of his manner and the agreeable 

* Few men have shown better than Lord Cranboume, how numerous 
are a statesman's chances. Who could have foretold in July 1866 that 
in July 1867 the two most popular men in the House would be Lord 
Cranboume and Mr. Bright ? No sooner, moreover, was Lord Cran- 
boume in office, than the flippancy of the idle debater disappeared. 
Now that the question of Reform is practically settled, it is much to be 
regretted that one of the most distinguished ornaments of the Conser- 
vative party should remain out of the Cabinet. . 
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flippancy of his matter. Mr. Walpole, high-minded, 
courteous, popular with Liberals as well as with 
Conservatives, corresponding in many ways to Sir 
George Grey on the Liberal side, belongs rather to the 
past, and is not likely, we think, to take a prominent 
position in a Cabinet including Lord Cranbourne and 
Lord Stanley. His relation to these younger states- 
men corresponds very much to that which would sub- 
sist between a high-and-dry rector of the old school, 
and a virulent Puseyite and heretical broad-churchman. 
What position Mr. Henley will be in, we are at a loss 
to conceive ? If he separates himself from Mr. Dis- 
raeli, how will he be able to coalesce with the ultra- 
Disraelian liberality which alone will render a Tory 
Government even possible? Sir Hugh Cairns is a 
formidable adversary, and take it all in all for practical 
purposes, the best debater on the Conservative side. 
His possible removal to the House of Lords would 
cause a gap in the Conservative ranks which certainly 
no lawyer, and we believe no other politician, could fill. 
The difference between him and Sir Eoundell Palmer 
appears to be that. Sir Eoundell pierces with a sword. 
Sir Hugh Cairns knocks you down with a sledge 
hammer. Lord John Manners represents most ad- 
mirably the rare and valuable old china of our Bri- 
tish constitution. But for weight of political cha- 
racter and plain unadorned power combined, Mr. 
Forster^s honest clay is worth much china. Man for 
man, the leading statesmen on the Liberal side are 
neither overshadowed nor overweighted by any single 
Conservative. The Liberals have two men to their one. 
But if we look to the rank and file of both parties. 
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after we have ticked off some ten men on the Conser- 
vative side, what have they left ? — men who represent 
one idea, and one idea only — ^land! Whereas the 
whole variety of national interests, all the opinions not 
connected with land, have naturally and ex necessitate 
rei found their representatives on the opposite side. 
We do not say the Conservatives are stupid, we do 
not deny the compactness and strength of their party 
— ^we deny them the same variety of ability, the same 
national popularity. In both these particulars they are, 
and they know that they are, hopelessly overmatched. 
Under these circumstances, they cannot long, we 
think, retain power. Not until Reform is carried to 
the satisfaction of the country, not until every religious 
question is settled and every vestige of religious into- 
lerance swept away, not until free-trade in commerce 
is extended to free trade in land, not until Ireland is 
loyal and well affected, can a great Conservative party 
have any chance of a prolonged existence. WTien 
these events have taken place, English conservatism 
will have passed into a new phase and be separated 
from the old by a gulf. The old Conservative party 
will have passed away and be remembered only in 
name. 

In conclusion, we repudiate the charge brought 
against the friends of the present Reform Bill of fa- 
vouring a tendency to democracy and the rule of num- 
bers. Not even Mr. Lowers eloquence could express 
the devotion we feel to the cause of constitutional free 
self-government in this country, the abhorrence with 
which we regard the possibility of a many-headed ty- 
ranny, and the despotism of the mob. But we hold the 
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rule of numbers in this country to be impossible. We be- 
lieve the best safeguard against even the semblance of 
such a despotism to be in the extension, not the limita- 
tion, of the principle of free self-government. We hold 
it most expedient, most safe, most constitutional, to 
enlarge the foundations of our representation to their 
furthest convenient limits — expedient, because the 
representation of the people is bound up with the poli- 
tical education of the country at large ; safe, because 
poUtical representation is the soul of political safety ; 
constitutional, because according to the best spirit of 
our constitution, labour is as much entitled to be heard 
in the House of Commons — ^heard directly and autho- 
ritatively — as either trade or land. And we have 
defended the Government against the hostility of the 
House of Commons, because we can conceive no un- 
dertaking more truly constitutional — no undertaking 
more truly patriotic — no undertaking more truly states- 
manlike — on the part of any Government, than to 
aspire to lead the House, even against its own secret 
fears, secret ill-will, and secret apathy, even at the 
expense of narrowly- contested and dearly-bought vic- 
tories, to do that which will injure no one, degrade no 
one, undermine no single interest in the state, but, as 
far as human foresight can reach, lead to the greater 
strength and prosperity of the whole community more 
firmly knitted together in the bonds of constitutional 
peace, constitutional harmony, and constitutional wel- 
fare. 

July 2nd, 1866. 

[Reprinted hy permission from the British Quarterly RemewJ] 
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REFORM AND THE STATE OF THE QUES- 
TION IN JANUARY, 1867. 

The question of Reform has entered upon another and 
a fuller phase, and the course of events has not belied 
the spirit or the letter of the article which we published 
in July. In July we denied the apathy of the working 
classes, and we ventured to predict that another 
Reform Bill would ere long be found to be a political 
necessity. The meetings held by the working classes 
during the last few months and the various Reform 
demonstrations have in their numbers and respectabi- 
lity equalled, while they have far surpassed in temper 
and sobriety, those that are recorded of the first Reform 
period. 

It was said, and for a time it was the fashion to say, 
that these demonstrations were factitious demonstra- 
tions, and that the movement generally was a spurious 
movement. The demonstrations were got up, it was 
said, by the action of unprincipled demagogues, and 
the movement had no root in the spontaneous feeling 
of the working men themselves. This objection is 
dying out. 
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It is no longer denied, except by political idlers, 
tliat the movement is spontaneous. Those who feared 
any organic change whatever in the existing balance 
of power, although for a time they hung in suspense 
midway between a policy of ridicule and a policy of 
fear, are now at length gradually beginning to ac- 
knowledge that the movement is too temperate for 
alarm, and too large for ridicule. 

It has been well said, that " mouldy forms of class 
abuse ^^ are sure to crop up at mass meetings of any 
kind. No doubt, many amusing bursts of the bluster of 
inexperience, many instances of what we may be per- 
mitted to call the hatred of the unknown, have occurred 
on both sides during the last few months. On the 
popular side, however, if these or similar sins against 
truth and taste have proceeded from speakers unused 
to the glare and the notoriety suddenly thrust upon 
them — ^men burning to be up to a great occasion, 
or nervously anxious to be loyal to a great cause, 
their exaggerations have been received by sympathetic 
audiences as very good political buffoonery, with 
laughter and cheers rather than clenched teeth and 
scowling faces. The working men who attended these 
meetings are clearly influenced to a great extent by 
abstract ideas. They are moved by argument of one 
sort or another more than by passion. They evidently 
believe that they are preferring reasonable claims. 
These claims profess to be founded on political argu- 
ment and political expediency, they are not hatched 
under the brooding of care or resentment. Bitterness 
and political hatred are hardly apparent, the distress of 
other days is no longer in the back ground. God for- 
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bid that we should underrate the scourge of pauperism 
and the heathenism of our city dens and back slums ; 
for it is as a remedy to these national plagues among 
other things that we look forward to a Reformed Par- 
liament. We only call attention to the fact, that the 
working men who now join the agitation for Reform 
St« moved by ideas rather than discontent. They are 
not as in former days under the tyranny of imme- 
diate and grievous bodily privation. Indeed their 
prosperity has been urged as one main ground against 
the necessity for Reform. And if we compare their 
present state with the state of the corresponding 
clauses before the first Reform Bill, they unquestion- 
ably are prosperous. The Hyde Park demonstration 
with its illegal freak* against the Park palings was the 
outbreak of a humorous, if Rabelaisian ..logic, rather 
than of any revolutionary spirit. The action of the 
roughs has been as cordially repudiated by the working 
men themselves as by the authorities, and the harmony 
Ij^etween the Government and the leaders of the 
Reform movement on the occasion of the last demon- 
stration in London, and the procession to Beaufort 
House, was acknowledged by all parties to be satisfac- 
tory and reassuring. A movement characterized by so 
much earnestness on the part of so large and so intelli- 
gent a section of the population — a section avowedly free 
on the one hand from those crushing grievances, whereby 
their passions might be kindled and their understand- 
ings darkened, and betraying on the other hand so 
much of set purpose and so little of the traditional 

* Compare, for instance, the blunt and burly humour of the English 
rough with the skulking terrorism of the Fenian assassin. 

VOL. I. G 
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recklessness of mobs, ought, we think, to be recognized 
as spontaneous in the political sense — as a movement, 
in short, which no English statesman would dream of 
defying, or could venture to defy with impunity for 
ajxj length of time. 

And so the Consei-vatives seem to have felt, for their 
organs are already busy discussing the nature of the 
future Reform Bill, which the Government it is assumed 
are about to introduce, while no doubt whatever seems 
to be entertained on any side, that an early measure of 
some sort is in contemplation. It is curious to ob- 
serve how in proportion to the growing intensity in 
the popular agitation, the arguments in favour of delay 
have receded into the back-ground. A • very few 
months ago these arguments stood out most promi- 
nently in every Conservative manifesto. The expe- 
diency of settling every question of Reform was 
hypothetically admitted, but haste was above all things 
deprecated, and a variety of proofs were adduced to 
show that many laborious preliminaries must be ad- 
justed before the task could be satisfactorily ap- 
proached. There was Lord Elcho^s commission, to 
inquire not only into the census of 1865, but into the 
probable census of thirty years hence, a proposal 
which in itself betrayed the impracticability of forming 
any merely arithmetical Reform Bill. Then there was 
the more plausible Tory proposal of putting the ques- 
tion of boundaries before the question of franchise, a 
proposal which involved a protracted commission before 
any Bill could be introduced. And again, Tory organs 
and other organs playing into Tory hands, prominently 
pointed to the vast accumulation of legislative arrearSj, 
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which would perhaps render it imperatively necessary 
to defer the question of Reform for a year. All these 
specious pleas in favour of a policy of delay seem 
latterly to have gradually faded away. The "crude 
statistics ^^ of the late Government seem to have 
ripened by keeping. At all events we do not hear 
that any others are in process of collection — a fact from 
which it must be inferred, either that the Government 
are not going to broach Reform, an alternative which 
does appear to us highly improbable, or that their Bill 
will not require statistics at all — ^an alternative which it 
is very hard to accept; or, finally, that they will 
legislate on the basis of the statistics whose crudeness 
they so loudly condemned — an alternative which we 
consider very probable indeed. 

We do not say that no voices will be raised in favour 
of delay. Far from it. The large party among the 
Conservatives themselves who sincerely wish to delay 
in the hope of evading Reform, are backed by a con- 
siderable number of AduUamites who evidently believe 
in the same policy. It is thought that the AduUamites, 
however they may support the present Government on 
the question of Reform, must necessarily desert it upon 
all other questions. No doubt most of the AduUamites 
are liberal on many matters of party principle, such as 
religious disabilities and the like. But it would be a 
great mistake to imagine that they could not help the 
present Government on such questions as the poor-law, 
bankruptcy, army and navy, legal codification, muni- 
cipal government, education, and a whole class of 
administrative reforms. They may very well believe 
that, if the Government only hold out a sufficiently 

G 2 
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brilliant prospect, and follow up their promises by a 
tolerably satisfactory performance, the country may be 
induced to postpone the question of Reform, at all 
events for another session, and forgive them for having 
postponed it. To the influence of the Adullamites in 
favour of delay, we may add the whole weight of the 
indefinite body called the intellectual men, who, looking 
at the matter as one involving a nice and most intri- 
cate political problem, are necessarily averse to that 
larger and more comprehensive — that coarser action 
— which is within the compass of statesmanship. Thus 
it is clear that the Conservatives will find an abundance 
of counsellors who will enjoin delay, some with evasion, 
some with maturity in view, and who will be loud 
enough, if they find any occasion, to accuse the Go- 
vernment of that very vice of haste with which they 
taxed their predecessors in office. And here we see 
all the objections the Conservatives will have to deal 
with, both from within and from without, if they de- 
termine to bring in a Reform Bill at once. 

However, we cannot but hope, that in their own 
interest, the Government will allow no such counsel 
to prevail, and let nothing induce them to commit 
themselves to a policy of delay. Such a policy will 
inevitably alienate the working classes still farther 
from them, and tend to increase their suspicions, 
already fully aroused by their leaders. Delay will be 
attributed to covert malice, and a deaf ear turned to 
every apology. Fuel will be added to an agitation 
already, in Conservative eyes, excessively inconvenient. 
Thus the Government may find itself exposed to be 
denied that credit, and forfeit even that modicum of fa- 
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vour proverbially bestowed upon new brooms, A policy 
of delay, we venture to think, will certainly disappoint 
them. For if they trust to divert the attention of 
the country by a great show of administrative reforms, 
the organic question is sure to be put forward by the 
Liberals in the shape of a resolution, and to be re- 
sponded to by the masses in a manner which the 
Conservatives will certainly dislike. If, on the other 
hand, they go to the country on a side issue, whatever 
the cry, the echo is certain to be Reform. Reform has 
for a time eclipsed all other questions. Not even 
Fenianism will obscure it. And we firmly believe that 
a general election would result in a very strong Re- 
form Parliament. The great popular constituencies 
would probably vote en masse — if need be plump, for 
Reform. Upon that head the late demonstrations leave 
no doubt whatever. And there is a very wide-spread 
feeling amongst practical men throughout the country 
that the question had best be settled. 

This feeling we believe to be gathering so much 
strength, that, in the event of a general election, the 
bulk even of those constituencies which are not strictly 
or consistently popu^r would vote, not so much for 
Reform as for a settlement of the question, and there- 
fore send up Reformers — moderate Reformers, it may 
be — but still men directly pledged to help the question 
on, not to retard it, and men so pledged would not 
stop at trifles. Thus, we believe that a general elec- 
tion would not answer the end which the Tories would 
contemplate, supposing them to go to the country on a 
side issue with a view to avoid Reform. We venture^ 
therefore, to think, that they will find it their wisest 
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and safest, as well as the bolder course, to avoid a 
general election at first starting, to briog in a Reform 
Bill at once, and if they go to the country at all, then 
go to the country upon that. 

Nevertheless, although the course we have suggested 
does appear to us the wisest for them to pursue under 
existing circumstances, they may elect the opposite 
course, and abide by all the consequences of a policy of 
delay. Should this be their intention they will pro- 
bably adopt one of two pleas. They may plead for a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the state of the 
suffrage. Or they may plead for a Commission for a 
Rectification of Boundaries in the Boroughs. 

The first plea appears untenable, the second dange- 
rous. 

A Royal Commission, if appointed, could only be ap- 
pointed to inquire into facts, not into principles. We 
know the facts suflGlciently for action. It is on the 
principle we are at issue, and that is an issue which no 
Royal Commission could settle. As for the facts, even 
the famous twenty-six per cent, has been digested and 
ceased to be a political miracle. A Royal Commission 
might add ten here, and take ^way a hundred there. 
The great resultant of the facts will be the same. That 
resultant is expressed in six words. 

The working classes abe not represented. 

Even their boasted twenty-six per cent, of the suf- 
frage is in practice nugatory, while the brewers, whose 
percentage in the sufirage is probably next to zero, 
are very powerfully represented indeed. A Royal Com- 
mission would teach us no more and bring us back face 
to face with a plain question of aye or nay on a ques- 
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tion not of fact but of principle, which is already suffi- 
ciently understood. A Royal Commission would there- 
fore manifestly be found to be unnecessary because 
useless. 

There remains another plea, which we think dan- 
gerous, and that is a plea for a Commission with a view 
to obtain a rectification of boundaries. Here there is 
no doubt a question of fact, as well as a question of 
principle. The fact involved in each case is the pro- 
portion of the urban population which has overflowed 
the old parliamentary borough into the county repre- 
sentation. The principle concerned is to settle whe- 
ther or not that margin should be cut ofi" from the 
county and added to the borough. Mr. Disraeli and 
the landlords say emphatically, ^ Yes.^ The Liberals 
say emphatically, ' No.' Now the facts are easily at- 
tainable for practicable purposes. The principle is one 
which is full of danger to any Reform Bill brought in 
by Conservatives. A rectification of boundaries can 
be asked only for the sake of adding to the repre- 
sentation of the landowners, already represented up to 
the teeth. And so surely as Mr. Disraeli tries to add 
to the representation of land, and to take away from 
the middle and working classes with one hand what 
he gives with another, so surely will his BiU be de- 
foated. 

Nay more. So surely as he attempts to satisfy out 
of that share of power which at present belongs to the 
middle classes the claims put forward by the working 
classes, leaving the power of land entire, so surely will 
his Bill be defeated. There would be a great amount 
of cleverness, and a charming cynicism in a proposal 
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which would practically amount to this, ' You gentle- 
' men of the ten-pound houses in the boroughs are most 
^ anxious to give a slice of power to the working classes. 
' So be it, gentlemen. That slice shall be cut ojBF from 
^ your half of the cake. The landed interest, the county 
^ interest must remain intact. But I shall be only too 
^ happy to earn popularity among the working classes 
^ at your expense. I shall not object in the least if it so 
^ pleases you that they should even outvote you, provi- 
' ded only you and they together do not outvote us. Do 
^you wish for household suffrage? Then have it by 
^ all means. Provided always you permit me so to ad- 
' just your boundaries and so to recast the constituen- 
' cies that we may remain supreme.' We suggest this 
as a serious danger and a probable snare. The Tories 
may attempt to buy the working classes by a scheme, 
which would only shift a portion of the power of the 
present borough electors without one iota being con- 
tributed by any other class — a plan which will no doubt 
commend itself highly to the Tory party and which 
might even win over Lord Cranbourne to its adoption, 
but which we do not hesitate to say would be scouted 
by the Liberal party unanimously. The possibility of 
carrying out' so plausible and to many so palatable a 
scheme may weigh heavily on the side of proceeding 
first with a rectification of boundaries before dealing 
with Reform. But we imagine that the clever semi- 
democratic leaders of the Conservative party will be 
too much &fraid of delay to attempt to compass their 
object by so roundabout a proceeding. They will 
attempt to attain their object not by dilatory Commis- 
sions but by a Bill so drawn as to produce similar re- 
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suits. But it must be clear to every one, that the only 
bait by whieli Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley will be 
able to tempt the Tories to follow them in a bold mea- 
sure of Eeform, would be the promise of a measure 
which should satisfy the cry for a representation of 
the working classes at the expense of the boroughs on 
one hand, and to the fiirther aggrandizement of the 
landlords on the other. No political sagacity is re- 
quired to recognize that intention in aU recent Con- 
servative suggestions. This is manifestly the key to 
all future contests, and with this in our hand we shall 
have an easy clue to any future Conservative Reform 
Bill. 

A resuscitation of Mr. Disraeli^s Bill of 1859 is by 
common consent impossible. For though it was essen- 
tially a landowners' Bill, it refused that which has now 
become, as even Conservatives admit, a political neces- 
sity, a vertical enfranchisement. A Reform Bill to suc- 
ceed must answer at least two requisites. It must give a 
positive representation to the working classes ; in other 
words, it must carry a large vertical enfrancliisement. 
It must provide that the representation should follow, 
in some decent degree, the tide of population, industry, 
and wealth northwards. The South was once more 
populous, more industrious, more wealthy than the 
North. It was right that it should then have the 
lion's share of representation. The North is now more 
populous, more industrious, more wealthy than the 
South. By parity of justice the great inequality in the 
representation of the South and North should in part 
at least be redi'essed. This will render nec.essary a 
very heavy Redistribution Bill. The Conservatives 
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themselves admit that the North is not fairly repre- 
sented. Thus we conceive that the Conservatives and 
the Liberals will be agreed upon this, that the Bill of 
1859 cannot be revived, but that the new proposal must 
embody a distinct and liberal vertical enfranchisement, 
and a certain transfer of power from the South to the 
North. So far there may be agreement, so far the 
Liberals may be called upon to support heartily a Con- 
servative measure. But simultaneously with hints of 
such probable proposals, ominous phrases are afloat in 
Conservative organs respecting the necessity of re- 
dressing the philoppidan tendencies, as they are called, 
of the first Reform Bill. And, with the view of cor- 
recting these philoppidan tendencies, various measures 
are suggested of various degrees of boldness and plau- 
sibility. The oppidan franchise may, in the first in- 
stance, be allowed full scope. The Conservatives seem 
ready to go down as low as you please short of man- 
hood sufirage, proceeding we suspect on the basis that 
the weight of the boroughs is lost to them in any case, 
and that they must turn their attention exclusively to 
the counties. These they hope, we will not say to 
secure, but to render paramount ; partly by the expul- 
sion of all urban elements from the county vote, by 
redistribution of seats and rectification of boundaries, 
but partly also by a readjustment of the county fran- 
chise itself. A reduction of the franchise from £50 to 
to £14 was particularly disagreeable to the Conserva- 
tives. It seemed to them to let in the independent 
Liberals and to exclude the dependent Conservatives. 
Householders between £50 and £14 seemed very likely 
to be more liberal than the existing class of voters. 
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But household suflfrage in the counties would bring in 
the labourers, who would be under the thumb of the 
farmer, who is in his turn under the thumb of the land- 
lord. Household suffrage in counties would therefore 
hold out attractions which the £14 franchise would not 
present. (Unquestionably, the labourer having a vote^ 
would be better treated by the landlord, which, how- 
ever, is a parenthetical consideration.) If, while 
household suffrage was conceded, the urban population 
could, in the main, be taken out of the counties, then 
there cannot be a doubt that what remained would be 
overwhelmingly rural, and the county magnates would 
console themselves with this prospect as an indemnity 
for the advance of radicalism, as they look upon it, in 
every other direction. 

It is here, if anywhere, that the brunt of the battle 
will be fought. The attempt to ringfence the counties 
will be resisted to the utmost — ^we think most properly 
resisted — not only by every Liberal, but by every sin- 
cere constitutionalist. Nothing can be worse in a con- 
stitutional point of view than the sharp demarcation 
of political classes. The recognition of those classes, 
in a broad constitutional sense, is one thing; their 
sharp definition and unnecessarily exaggerated anta- 
gonism, quite another. The rural element and its 
political outcome are in this country throughout essen- 
tially homogeneous. Of course, England, Wales, and 
Scotland have each its own peculiarities in town and 
country. But taking the rural classes, both high and 
low, over the island at large, it would be difficult, we 
think, to find a country in which the ruflj feelings, 
the rural idea, and the rural life, habits, te^Mjeacies, 
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and the rural politics, are so entirely one and the same. 
The Manchester man and the Edinburgh man have 
many striking diflFerences. The man of Liverpool and 
the City man are at variance upon most important 
interests. The shopkeeper in Glasgow and the shop- 
keeper at Cheltenham are altogether diflFerent political 
beings. But the squire, the farmer, the labourer, take 
each all in all, is politically one and the same from 
land^s end to land^s end. The consequence of this is 
that in England, as we pointed out in our last article, 
the rural element in our representation is already too 
sharply defined, too harshly stereotyped, too rigid, too 
compact, too powerful, and altogether over-represented. 
A statesman therefore could hardly be guilty of a 
greater solecism than to endeavour to make a rural 
element in the House of Commons more stereotyped, 
more rigid, more compact, and more overbearing still, 
by taking out of the counties those borough voters 
who are the only means of introducing the salt, even 
such as it is, of a little variety into the county repre- 
sentation. Yet we cannot forget that this is the sole- 
cism to which Mr. Disraeli seems most emphatically to 
have pledged himself. If, therefore, he is to be the 
parent and sponsor of the forthcoming measure, he 
must either abandon much of his earlier professions, 
or he must expect to encounter that opposition which 
we believe and earnestly hope will defeat his Bill. Of 
course it is an anomaly, that many towns should have 
outgrown the borough limits, and overflowed into the 
counties. It is an anomaly that the forty-shilling free- 
holders should vote in borough elections. The Chandos 
clause is an anomaly. The representation is from the 
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crown to the sole a patchwork of anomaliea. English 
statesmanship consists, for a large part, in the wise 
selection of anomalies. The objection of anomaly is no 
objection at all. 

It is refreshing to turn from the difficulties which 
beset the Conservatives to the plain course which lies 
before the Liberals. We have only two things to wish 
with regard to the Liberals in the approaching session 
— ^vigilance and generosity. The moment is clearly at 
hand when Reform will be settled. At no former period 
has political Machiavelianism offered greater tempta- 
tion to the unwary to accept a compromise. The dis- 
cussion has dragged its slow length along for sixteen 
years, and indifference has given way to alarm. The 
one feehng throughout the country, no doubt, is this : — 
" For heaven^s sake let us settle it.^' It rests with the 
Liberals to prevent this desire for a compromise from 
hurrying us into the acceptance of unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. But on the other hand, the general feeling in 
favour of a settlement should act as a strong and rea- 
sonable incentive upon every Liberal to give the Con- 
servatives the best aid in his power to pass the best 
Bill that can be devised. The Conservatives have no 
particular claim for indulgence. Their continuance in 
office may or may not be of advantage to the country. 
Our men, man for man, are as good as their men — in 
one or two instances better ; while, if we look not to 
Cabinets only, but to the party at large on both sides, 
the Conservatives are hopelessly overmatched. But if 
we have no special reason for desiring to keep the 
Conservatives in office, neither should any desire to 
turn them out prevent us from co-operating sincerely 
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with them, if they rise above party considerations, and 
produce a good Bill. And it is no retort on their part 
to say, that what we call a good Bill, must in their eyes 
be not a Conservative, but a Liberal Bill. 

Mr. Lowe has conclusively shown that the admission 
of the middle classes to political power has rendered 
prosperous and happy beyond expectation those strata 
of society to which Mr. Lowe's vision seems hmited. 
May we not hope that the Reform Bill of 1867 will do 
for the working classes that which was done for the 
middle classes by the Reform Bill of 1832 — admit them 
to the franchise without giving them a monopoly of 
power, and secure their co-operation in all measures 
affecting themselves without detriment to the interests 
or independence of any other class of the community ? 

[^Reprinted by permission from the Janttary Number of the British 

Quarterly Review^ 1867.] 
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THE ANALYSIS OF THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS, OR INDIRECT REPRESENTATION IN 
THE YEAR 1867. 

An analysis of the House of Commons, as it actually is, 
appeared a not unnatural point of departure in a general 
discussion on the question of Reform. To political 
readers, familiar with division lists, the title itself of this 
essay would perhaps carry a sufficient meaning. Yet 
something more is here implied than an analysis of 
parliamentary votes. By an analysis of the House of 
Commons, the analysis of the House itself, as an electoral 
result of a particular electoral system, is here intended. 
But it requires little reflection to perceive that such an 
analysis, however conscientiously attempted, and how- 
ever laboriously pursued, can at best only be suggestive. 
To fix the political or any other complexion of six hun- 
dred and sixty human beings, who may and do vary, is 
a task which can never very exhaustively be fulfilled. 
Even that most tenacious and most conservative of all 
tenacious and conservative political institutions, the 
British Parliament, is scarcely an exception to the rule. 
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I therefore ask such indulgence in the progress of my 
undertaking as may seem to belong to the subject 
undertaken. 

Like everything else, the House of Commons may be 
analysed in. a variety of ways. It may, for instance, be 
analysed into Liberals and Conservatives, into Protec- 
tionists and Freetraders, into Churchmen and Dissen- 
ters, into Reformers and Anti-reformers. But these 
familiar distinctions are subordinate to more general 
views of the House of Commons in its representative 
character. 

Taking a wider circle, perhaps the most general divi- 
sion which arises on a first glance at the subject, is of 
the Commons indoors, so to speak, and the Commons 
out-of-doors ; and this again implies a classification of 
Members within, and a classification of Constituencies 
without. This division, rough and idle as it might ap- 
pear, has one recommendation. It touches immediately 
the whole question of direct and indirect representation. 
And the distinction between direct and indirect repre- 
sentation is the key to the whole question of Reform. 

In an assembly of delegates an analysis of the dele- 
gates themselves would be unnecessary, because an 
analysis of the constituencies by whom they were dele- 
gated would exhaust the subject. The personality of 
each delegate would disappear, or disappear politically, 
behind the direct power and voice of his constituency, 
and any consideration of that personality would be a 
matter of speculative curiosity, not of political interest. 
But, in the English House of Commons, a Member not 
being a delegate, but a representative whose jfreedom is 
only limited by certain considerations, we have to take 
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into account both tlie Member himself within the 
House, and such influence as his constituency may or 
might be able to exercise upon him from without. 

The present essay is chiefly concerned with the Mem- 
bers themselves — with the Commons indoors rather than 
with the Commons out-of-doors; and the end proposed 
is to show what manner of House it is, take it all in all, 
which is elected under the present elective system; 
and, being elected, what are the broad representative 
results of their election. It is true the constituencies 
cannot be kept entirely out of sight, but they will be 
alluded to only so far as may enable the reader to ap- 
preciate the full reasons for the stress laid upon the 
distinction between direct and indirect representation, 
between voting power at the Polling-booth and repre- 
sentative power in Parliament. It is not too much to 
say that nine-tenths of the confusion, nine-tenths of the 
hostility, involved in the controversies which have 
grown round Reform, have arisen through losing sight 
of this fundamental distinction. The arch and keystone 
of the whole subject wiU be found there. 

To take a salient but not by any means solitary 
example. The insurance offices have no direct repre- 
sentation in Parliament at all. They do not figure in 
the Reform BiQ. They are not boroughs, they are not 
counties. At the polling-booth their voting power is 
nothing. But in the House itself, partly owing to the 
high character and great intelligence of theii' conduc- 
tors, partly owing to their prodigious wealth, and partly 
owing to the enormous interests with which they blend, 
they are most heavily represented. Between fifty and 
sixty Members of Parliament are directors of insurance 
VOL. I. n 
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companies; and when Mr. Sheridan, the recognized 
leader of this influential phalanx, rises in his place to 
plead for the remission of the Fire Duty, or expound 
any other grievances connected with those offices, his 
statements are listened to, quite independently of him- 
self, with an attention and a care conceded to one who 
speaks not only with knowledge and authority, but 
with a certain well-understood if undefined power at 
his back. Constitutionally viewed, the representation 
of the insurance offices in Parliament is unrecognized 
and indirect. It is fortuitous, masonic. Practically it 
is none the less powerful. There it is, a positive result 
of an electoral system which knows nothing of insur- 
ance offices. 

Here, then, is one example, which proves the neces- 
sity of bearing in mind the fundamental distinction be- 
tween direct and indirect representation. Let us take 
one more preliminary example, though of a different 
kind. The aristocracy and the landowners are over- 
whelmingly represented, not only in the House of 
Lords, but in the House of Commons. A stranger 
might ask how and by what means. The answer would 
be, certainly not in virtue of their own voting power at 
the polling-booth. That is nil. Certainly not by vir- 
tue of any legal enactment in their favour. The Con- 
stitution recognizes Crown, Lords, and Commons ; but 
the Lords alone have their seats secured to them in the 
House of Lords by the Constitution. There is no law com- 
pelling the constituencies to return any particular class 
of men to the House of Commons. The property qualifi- 
cation has been abolished. How, then, do members get 
there, and when there, how is their representation of those 
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who sent them there to be measured and defined ? The 
answer in the ease of the aristocracy is evident. They 
get there not by direct but by indirect influence — ^by the 
power, in short, of their prodigious antecedent advan- 
tages, by their irredeemable start in the race for power. 
When there, they represent, directly their constituen- 
cies, indirectly themselves, yet, from the very nature 
of things, in such a manner that the indirect represen- 
tation throws, and must necessarily throw, the direct 
representation into the shade. It is in the nature of 
things that a man^s self should be nearer to him than 
his constituency. There is a homely saying, that a 
man^s skin sits closer to him than his shirt. And, 
without any imputation on their good faith, so it is 
with Members of Parliament. Single individuals are 
no doubt capable of preferring the interests of others to 
their own. Single Members of Parliament, with per- 
sonal interests of their own, may prefer public to private 
considerations. But in the case of classes dealing with 
class interests, it is the law of their being that they 
should consider themselves paramount and necessary to 
the public welfare. Thus an individual landowner may 
be indifferent to the claims of land, and vote against 
them where he thinks it right; but a class of land- 
owners, whomsoever else they represent, will have a 
tendency first to represent themselves. That tendency 
may be checked, controlled, overruled — ^it sometimes is 
— but it is always there. 

Such a tendency is not peculiar to landowners. It 
happens, however, that in this country a concurrence 
of causes has given greater solidarity to their order, 
and greater solidity to their power, tlian to any other 

H 2 
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class in the community. Not only have they the natural 
tendency of all orders and classes in all countries and 
times, when they can, to represent themselves, but it 
might almost be said that in this country they cannot 
help representing themselves. So vast is their tradi- 
tional power, so broadly does it sit over the land, so 
deep and ancient are its roots, so multiplied and rami- 
fied everywhere are its tendrils, and creepers, and 
feelers, that the danger is never lest they should have 
too little, but always lest they should have too much 
power, and so, even involuntarily, choke down the pos- 
sibilities of new life from below. Whether they sit for 
rural or oppidan constituencies, whether their politics 
are Eadical, Liberal, or Conservative, whether they re- 
present Trade, Manufacture, or Agriculture, they be- 
long to an order external to all three. They find that 
order encamped in large forces in the House on both 
sides. They have a common freemasonry of blood, a 
common education, common pursuits, common ideas, a 
Common dialect, a common religion, and — ^what more 
than any other thing binds men together — a common 
prestige, a prestige growled at occasionally, but on the 
whole conceded, and even, it must be owned, secretly 
liked by the country at large. All these elements, 
obvious in themselves, but diflScult to measure and 
gauge, go to make up that truly and without exagge- 
ration tremendous consent of power, often latent, often 
disguised, never absent, which constitutes the indirect 
representation of the aristocracy in the House of Com- 
mons. 

This, then, is another example of indirect represen- 
tation. It differs, however, from that of the insurance 
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offices. Tliere we have the case of a number of men 
returned by all manner of constituencies to represent 
all manner of interests, who, once returned, happen to 
answer the purposes of another representation — a, repre- 
sentation probably never intended or even considered 
by those who returned them. Material interests alone 
are indirectly represented in behalf of the insurance 
offices. No question of class feeling or class sentiment 
is there involved. But in the case of a member of the 
upper classes sitting in Parliament to represent the 
interests of lower classes, we have to consider his direct 
representation of the interests entrusted to him, and 
then his indirect or spontaneous and unconscious re- 
presentation of himself — that is to say, of the general 
sentiments, feelings, views, and also (for they cannot 
be omitted) material interests of his own class, that 
class among whom he lives, moves, and has (in many 
more senses than one for the purposes of this analysis 
" his being.^^ 

These instances of indirect representation are only 
two out of the vast number which belong to the time- 
honoured anomalies of our system, but it is enough if 
at first starting they enable the reader fully to realize 
the importance in any discussion on Reform of keeping 
in view the distinction between voting power at the poll- 
ing-booth and representative power inside the House. 
With a view, however, to carry those readers with me 
a step further who may think that they already see an 
answer to the arguments which these instances may 
foreshadow, I will ask them to give full weight to one 
more preliminary observation. It is this : If the argu- 
ment so well known in the present day as the " swamp- 
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ing argument ^^ could have any application at all to 
English, affairs, those who rely upon it should consider 
this fact. All the constituencies are swamped already 
as it is ! Numbers already prevail there. Land, wealth, 
intelligence, are already outvoted at the polling-booth. 
Yet so little are they outvoted in the House of Com- 
mons that they sit there alone, and the only question 
really at stake is, whether, under such a constitution as 
ours, numbers, as such, can ever be heard there at all. 

This brings me to the first branch of the analysis in 
view — direct representation, and its broadest division, 
population and land. How is population, merely as 
population, in the bald arithmetical sense of mere num- 
bers, represented in the House ? How is land repre- 
sented ? At first sight, and on a superficial view, the 
answer appears decisive and unqualified. Numbers 
are, it might be said, overwhelmingly represented 
there ; land not at all, or scarcely in any decent ratio. 
Looking at the United Kingdom as a whole, and di- 
viding it broadly into boroughs and counties, we find 
that a population of eighteen million souls in the 
counties have only 256 Members in the House of Com- 
mons, whereas a population of eleven millions in 
boroughs have 396 Members. 

Here, then, is a very striking aspect of the House of 
Commons. It is divided into two broad sections of, 
say, 400 and 250 Members. The 250 Members repre- 
sent land, the 400 Members seem to represent popula- 
tion unconnected with land ; and, by an application of 
the compound rule of three, it may be shown that popu- 
lation as against land is represented in the advanta- 
geous ratio of more than two to one. 
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I dwell upon this because it is one of those salient 
facts peculiarly likely to " impress the imagination of a 
practical people, and peculiarly adapted to shut out the 
light of any more recondite arguments, however con- 
clusive, on the other side. Doctor Johnson, stamping 
his foot on the ground to shake down the Berkeleyan 
cobwebs, was not more confident of the strength of his 
position than the practical Tory who sets his foot on 
this great fact and proclaims that land is grossly unre- 
presented. Yet " this great fact'^ is whoUy delusive. 
It is honeycombed by a thousand underground chan- 
nels. True it is that in the apparent result the boroughs 
have 396 Members, the counties 256.* But let us see 
how this gross result is " redressed^' in minute detail. 

And, first, of these 396 borough Members a couple 
of hundred Members, at least, belong to what is called 
technically the territorial class. The House may be 
roughly divided into landowners, with their relatives 
(including of course the aristocracy there), and mercan- 
tile Members. Those Members who belong to neither 
class are so few that they may for the present purpose be 
neglected. The ^ Financial Reform Almanack,' great 
and most admirable in compilation, sets down the re- 
presentatives of the mercantile, manufacturing, and 
shipowning interest in the House at eighty-four. I have 
gone over the same ground in Dod's ' New Parlia- 
ment ' with the greatest care. But with the utmost 
diligence, and the help of the ^ Joint Stock Companies' 
Directory,' and every other source of information I 
could obtain, I cannot discover that the mercantile, 

* The six Uniyersity Members are left out. They add to the in* 
direct representation of the landed interest. 
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manufacturing, and shipping interests, including also 
owners of collieries, have more than 122 Members in 
the House. Of these four or five sit for counties. 
Then there are in the House . 78 bankers or bank 
directors, but many of these are either landowners 
themselves or connected with peers or landowners. Of 
those who remain, many already figure in the list of 
merchants. On the whole, the list of Members who 
are merchants or bankers, or both, and nothing else, 
may fairly be taken at considerably under 150. And 
this leaves out of view the possibility and probability 
of their also being landowners, though not known as 
such to the public. Deducting these from the 396 
borough Members, there remain 246 borough Members, 
who are almost to a man landowners, or connected 
with landowning interests. If we add 246 to 256 we 
get 502 as the ascertained number of the territo- 
rialists in the House of Commons. The number is 
probably much larger j but, as a curious confirmation 
of a result for which, without a personal knowledge of 
each individual in the House, it would be impossible to 
vouch, the number of Public School men and University 
men given in Dod is, as far as I could count them>* 
429, and, as the list of the remaining 229 comprises 
some sixty or seventy names belonging to the aristo- 
cratic element, additional light is thrown upon the 
calculation. 

As a general result, I fearlessly challenge the reader 
to test my assertion, that not less than 500 Members in 
the House of Commons are either county Members, or, 
jf representing boroughs, either peers or relations of 

* They may be more. They are uot less. 
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peers, or landowners or under landowners' influence. 
In other words, land, whicjli at first sight appears to 
have only 256 Members in the House, has, in reality 
and for practical uses too, some 500 Members, and 
more, who get there by hook or by crook, men of the 
same ideas and feelings and bias — men who, in spite 
of every superficial political difference of opinion, 
belong, so to speak, to one vast cousinhood. And this 
is one aspect under which we begin to see how the re- 
presentation of mere numbers, so powerful on paper, 
is in practice neutralized. 

But that is not all. There are many other checks 
besides. Six hundred thousand persons in the Tower 
Hamlets have two Members in the House. But then 
six thousand persons at Bodmin have two Members 
also, so that one man at Bodmin politically outweighs 
ninety-nine in the Tower Hamlets. Again, four hun- 
dred thousand persons in Liverpool have two Members 
allotted to them, while four thousand persons at Thet- 
ford also have two Members, and thus one man in 
Thetford outweighs ninefcy-nine at Liverpool. And so 
on, all the way up one-half the boroughs, and all the 
way down the other half. 

Or look at it again in another light. Eleven 
boroughs, with a total population of forty-four thou- 
sand persons in round numbers, return seventeen 
Members. These eleven boroughs are Wells, Totnes, 
Thetford, Northallerton, Marlborough, Lyme Eegis, 
Honiton, Evesham, Dartmouth, Ashburton, Arundel. 
The gross estimated rental of these towns amounts in 
the aggregate to no more than £200,000, a sum less 
than the income of one or two of the great English 
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landowners. According to Dod, whose statements^ I 
hope, may be used withouft discourtesy, they belong 
respectively — belonged in 1852* — to the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells, the Dake of Cleveland, the Duke of 
Grafton, and Lord Ashburton, Miss Pierse of Bedale 
Hall and Lord Ailesbury, Mr. Attwood, Mr. Joseph 
Locke and Viscount Courtenay, Lord Northwick and 
Mr. Rudge, Lord Clinton, the Scales of Mount Boone, 
and the Duke of Norfolk. At the last general election 
they returned Mr. JoUiffe, eldest son of Sir William 
JoUiffe, son-in-law of Lord Enfield, and Captain Hayter, 
son of the late "whip;^^ Mr. Pender (unseated), a Man- 
chester manufacturer, and Mr. Alfred Seymour, a mem- 
ber of Brooks's ; Mr. John Harvey and the Hon. 
Alexander Baring, the former brother-in-law of the 
eighth Earl of Cavan, the latter son-in-law of the sixth 
Earl of Cardigan ; Mr. Charles Mills,t London banker, 
son-in-law of the third Earl of Harewood ; Lord Ernest 
Bruce and Mr. Henry Baring ; Mr. Treeby, '^ opposed 
to rash innovations */' Mr. Julian Goldsmid, supposed 
to have property in or near Honiton, and Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane, great-grandson-in-law of the fifth Duke of 
Rutland ; Mr. James Bourne and Mr. Edward Holland 
— one the squire of Hackinsall, ibhe other a former 
county Member; Mr. John Hardy, brother of the 
Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy ; Mr. Jardine, a London 
merchant, of the firm of Matheson and Co. ; and, 

♦ Mr. Dod's * Electoral Facts,* the only book of reference on this 
subject, was last published in 1852. 

t It has been said, that tlib allusion represents Mr. Mills to have 
owed his seat to Lord Harewood 's influence. That is not the intention 
of the passage. The aim of it is to show the " solidarity " of the upper 
political classes^ and how it is found under a yariety of disguises. 
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finally, Lord Edward Howard, the well-known repre- 
sentative of the English Catholics. 

The SEVENTEEN members above-mentioned represent 
eleven boroughs, whose joint population is that of a 
big parish (about half that of Kensington, for instance, 
which has not even one member), and whose whole 
real property falls short of a great English fortune. 
On the other hand, Birmingham, Finsbury, Lambeth, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Marylebone, Tower 
Hamlets, Westminster, have only eighteen Members 
to represent a population of 3,300,000, and a gross 
estimated rental of £24,300,000. 

It has been much the fashion until perhaps recently 
to decry the Members of great constituencies. But 
the Members for these, the nine largest boroughs in 
England and Wales, will bear comparison for parlia- 
mentary reputation with any other eighteen Members 
chosen at random from great or small boroughs on 
both sides of the House. They are Mr. Scholefield, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Torrens, Mr. Lusk, Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Doulton, Mr. Beecroft, Mr. Baines, Mr. Horsfall, Mr. 
Graves, Mr. Bazley, Mr. James, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Cham- 
bers, Mr. Butler, Mr. Ayrton, the Hon. R. Grosvenor, 
and last, not quite least perhaps, Mr. Stuart Mill. 
That is to say, at least half of the Members for the 
nine largest boroughs have parliamentary reputations 
in the country. If it is said that I am travelling over 
old ground, that these facts have long been admitted, 
that it is admitted numbers are not represented as 
such in the House of Commons, nor is it intended they 
should be. I can only reply that I am not arguing here 
whether numbers should or should not have a voice in 
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Parliament, but attempting to unravel the actual facts. 
The conclusions will be stated presently. 

What we have arrived at now is this, that the great 
fact of the boroughs having 896 borough Members for 
11,000,000 souls, and the counties having only 256 
Members to represent 18,000,000, — ^that this wonder- 
ful fact, which is the main argument for giving the 
counties more Members, means really nothing at all. 
Bearing in mind the distinction between direct and in- 
direct representation, the point to look at is, not how 
many Members sit for counties, but how many Mem- 
bers of the so-called county class get into the House 
altogether, for counties and for boroughs. 

It does not matter, for instance, how a sugar mer- 
chant gets into the House, if he gets there. When 
there, he is there, and he represents sugar, with other 
sugar merchants, or against them, as the case may be. 
The upshot is, that sugar is " represented.^^ For let 
it be observed here once for all — and I particularly beg 
the attention of the reader to this point — ^representa- 
tion is independent of mere difference of opinion. I 
have excluded delegation, and the whole of this ana- 
lysis and any conclusions I may endeavour to draw 
from it are founded upon the hypothesis of representa- 
tion. Now sugar, for instance, is equally represented 
by the East India sugar merchants and by the West 
India sugar merchants in Parliament, whether they sit 
for this place or for that, and whether they agree in 
opinion or disagree. Representation, if the word is to 
have any meaning of its own beyond delegation, must 
include the representation of differences as well as 
agreements of opinion. Thus Liverpool merchants and 
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London mercliants differ widely in bpinion. But trade 
is " represented '^ in the Ilouse both by the Liverpool 
merchant and by the London merchant who happen to 
be there. 

In the same way county Members represent land^ 
and the feelings, opinions, and traditions of the landed 
class, including all their differences. A and B are 
cousins, landowners, county Members. Both are Eto- 
nians, both Oxonians, both Guardsmen, both have 
married daughters of peers. But one is a member of 
the Carlton, the other of Brooks^s. One is a Protec- 
tionist, the other a Freetrader. One hugs primogeni- 
ture, the other thinks it better that land should be as 
saleable as a watch. One is an enthusiastic defender 
of the Protestant faith in Ireland, the other thinks 
that the Irish Church would be best swept off the face 
of the earth. One hates America and all that is 
American, drawing all his arguments from New York ; 
the other shrugs his shoulders, says the Americans are 
the kindest people in the world, and points with a 
landowner's pride to the conduct of the Western 
farmers during the late war. Here are differences 
enough in all conscience. No doubt, too, one man 
belongs to a majority, the other to a minority, in their 
common class. But who can doubt that each in his 
own way, and in the main, represents that class to 
which he belongs, that he shares its more general 
likes and dislikes, its horizons and planes of thought 
and sentiment, its secret affinities and secret repulsions, 
its vistas of progress, its blank walls of obstruction. 
What he does not represent-^and represented still less 
before the Reform Bill — is the mercantile feeling and 
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fever, the ardent faith in progress, the belief, often de- 
lusive, in a mercantile millennium, to be obtained, 
partly by the boundless development of human energy 
striving like fire ever upwards, partly by unforeseen 
but probable discoveries, which at any moment may 
throw additional millions into the lap of human com- 
fort, and so raise humanity another stage above the 
gulf of wretchedness and want. 

The landowner's creed, pure and simple, is the creed 
of calm and long possession. " He that is wretched, 
let him be wretched still,'' — Heaven's decree, that 
made man and the worm. It has the dignity of re- 
pose and the serenity of the everlasting landscape. 
It abhors disturbance and all that is new. It is 
thrifty, as not being used to windfalls ; niggardly, as 
being accustomed to small losses. It is tenacious, to 
idolatry, of its power, and for that wiU sell all that it 
has, and the education of the poor. It behoves there 
is nothing new under the sun, and openly or secretly 
sneers at the wildness and vulgarity of progress. Ee- 
pose is its ideal in things and men — the essence of its 
behaviour and nobility. It thinks " aims " but forms 
of vulgarity, for every aim is a confession of inferiority. 
He who is " there " need go no further : to aim is to 
confess to something beyond. It aims no higher, con- 
descends no lower. And so, in a thousand forms, the 
root of all vulgarity and snobbishness, in the land- 
owner's definition of vulgarity and snobbishness, is the 
absence of repose — fuss : fuss of good manners, fuss 
of gentility, fuss of kindness, fuss of hostility, fuss of 
disquisition, fuss of ©nergy, fuss of haste, fuss of 
eagerness. Nature, he thinks, cow-footed, stands for 
ever ; railways will pass away. 
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But if trade does not represent land, nor land trade, 
still less does either represent labour. Land is repre- 
sented in Parliament up to the eyes ; trade can make 
its voice felt, as in the matter of Protection. But 
there is one other fact to be considered, most import- 
ant for the purposes of this analysis. Trade, since the 
abolition of the Com Laws, has tended more and more 
to coalesce and blend with Land, and the landed in- 
terest. The reason is plain — ^the bulk of English 
merchants and mercantile men are also in diflPerent 
degrees landowners. Protection was the only wall of 
separation between land and trade. That wall re- 
moved, the material interests of the two classes have 
become, and tend to become, every day more indis- 
solubly connected and inseparably blended. Half the 
peerage have mercantile and manufacturing interests. 
The mercantile interest is itself a hierarchy in which 
the little shopman looks up with not unfounded hope 
to the position of the merchant, while the merchant 
in his turn generally has one ambition at heart, to 
found a county family. The landowners on their part 
are often on the look-out for heiresses. Thus the 
fusion of the two interests is becoming daily more and 
more complete. The result is, that Parhament is, and 
tends in this country more and more to become, a Par- 
liament of land and trade, not labour ; of employers, 
not of employed ; of officers, not soldiers ; of admirals, 
not sailors ; of railway shareholders, not railway tra- 
vellers. 

In dealing with the landed interest, as compared 
with the mercantile, it has been found necessary to 
argue in some degree hypothetically. It is almost 
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impossible without personal inquiry to find out, within 
a large debateable margin, who is, and who is not, 
possessed of a landed estate. But in the matter of 
the aristocratic interest inside the House of Commons, 
Dod^s ^ Parliamentary Guide ' furnishes the materials 
for a very adequate analysis. According, then, to 
Dod, in the Parliament of August, 1865, there were 
returned 71 baronets, 11 elder sons of baronets, 19 
younger sons of baronets, and 8 grandsons of baronets; 
a total for the baronetage alone of 110. There were 
also 37 peers or elder sons of peers, 64 younger sons 
of peers, and 15 grandsons of peers; a total of 116 
Members of Parliament for the peerage, and for the 
peerage and baronetage together a total of 226. Be- 
sides these there are one hundred Commoners sitting 
in Parliament who are connected with the peerage by 
marriage or descent. The aristocratic class, or ele- 
ment, in the House of Commons has therefore a grand 
total of, at least, 326 Members. And, unquestionably, 
this number would be found, if an exhaustive search 
were made among other sources of information, to be 
below the mark. When it is remembered that in the 
fullest House on record, namely, on the 28th of April, 
1866, those who voted in the majority had only 320 
votes, the number 326, as the symbol of caste in the 
House of Commons, is significant. 

But even leaving out of view the remaining 120 or 
110 Members who substantially belong to the same 
class, there are one or two more calculations, which 
confirm the results obtained in this branch of the 
analysis. The existence of 326 Members representing 
one class in the House is only one view of the case. 
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These men are not mere separate units, like insurance 
office directors ; they are not a mere Venetian set of a 
few families, but, to repeat an expression already used, 
one vast cousinhood. It was lately said of Lord Gran- 
ville, that he represents " the cousins in Parliament/^ 
If he does, he may be congratulated on his poUtical 
power, for the ^' cousins " mean simply three-fourths of 
the House of Commons, and the connection of those 
three-fourths not only with one another, but with the 
House of Lords. 

There are in the House of Commons 79 Members 
who represent the alliance between peer and peer, 53 
who represent an alliance between a peer and a baronet, 
and 23 between baronet and baronet. Or, taking 
another view, 117 Members in the House represent 
one peerage by marriage or descent, 67 members repre- 
sent two peerages, 18 represent three peerages. Nor is 
this confined to the aristocratic element. Some time 
ago an ex-governor of the Bank of England in the 
House of Commons told one of the profoundest politi- 
cal writers of the day that he himself was related to 
thirty other Members of Parliament, all sitting with 
him s,t that time. And this view gives us an insight 
into the extraordinary political solidarity of the upper 
classes. The parliamentary frame is kneaded together 
almost out of one class ; it has the strength of a giant 
and the compactness of a dwarf. For in this respect 
one Parliament is very much like another. 

Again — and this consideration deserves the utmost 
attention — ^there is in this country a distinct parlia- 
mentary class, which numbers, at the outside, some 
three or four thousand names. The total number of 
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candidates since 1832 is hardly over four thousand ; and 
if you look down the list of polls since 1832 in Acland's 
' Imperial Poll Book/ the same names recur again and 
again, not only as successful Members, but as unsuc- 
cessful candidates. Each constituency seems to be 
laid siege to by a given number of men, who appear to 
remain round it in expectancy, year after year, for five, 
ten, twenty years. This class belongs to the upper ten 
thousand, and spends its life in following the tide of 
public opinion in the constituencies, and taking advan- 
tage of every new turn in the tide. The Reform Bill 
made vast changes in the legislation of the House of 
Commons; but, as Lord Russell then prophesied, it 
has left class ascendancy quite untouched. Perhaps 
the number of new men is increased by two or three 
score. Perhaps the men who are now returned to 
Parliament are on the average older men, sedater poli- 
ticians, greater worshippers of the respectabilities. 
Perhaps the result has been to increase what it is difii- 
cult to describe otherwise than as political Philistinism, 
especially on the Liberal side ; for there is no Philis- 
tine like your respectable and wary Liberal PhiHstine, 
with his old party watch-words and old party Shib- 
boleths, which he follows in a narrow groove, afraid to 
look either to the right or to the left. But on the 
whole the centre of gravity of political power is just 
where it was before the Reform Bill — ^far above the 
belt ; nor is it likely that any extension of the suffrage 
or any redistribution of power will place it elsewhere. 
Under any Reform Bill, the same classes who wield 
political power now will continue to wield it. The 
real difference will be that as the constituencies change. 
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SO will those who study their favour, and they will take 
problems, social and political, into consideration which 
they hitherto ignored. 

To return to the analysis. 

I have endeavoured to show that the representatives 
of the landed class in the House of Commons number 
about five-sevenths of the whole, and the mercantile 
element about two-sevenths. Let me add one detail 
to show that not only is population not represented in 
the House, but that in Parliamentary divisions upon 
subjects which afiect numbers directly and property 
not at all, numbers are ignored. Two examples may 
suffice. In the division on the Deceased Wife^s Sister 
Bill, on March 2nd, 1866, 156 Members voted for the 
second reading, 176 against, — adverse majority in 
Parliament, 20. But the electors who returned the 
Ayes were 347,733, and the electors who returned the 
Noes were 294,715; so that the electoral majority in 
favour of the Bill was 60,018. Yet the question whe- 
ther or not a man may marry his sister-in-law is one 
which afiects the million quite as much as the upper 
ten thousand. 

Again, in the division on the Flogging Bill, in 1864, 
there was a Parliamentary majority for the Bill of 2, 
and an electoral majority against the Bill of 90,540.^ 
Yet this is certainly a point on which, under a Govern- 
ment which professes to be not paternal or despotic, 
but constitutional, numbers should have a voice. If 
officers may have an opinion as to what punishment be- 
fits a gentleman, are the lower classes not to have an 
opinion as to what punishment they consider appro- 

* The latter result is taken from Acland's * Imperial Poll Book.' 
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priate to an oflFence committed by members of their 
own class ? To deny it would be to show a deficiency 
in that Englisb and popular constitutional feeling with- 
out which no man in this country can be a really great 
statesman. 

Numbers, then, as such, are not at all represented in 
the House of Commons — ^rather the reverse. Nor are 
the working men represented as working men. Im- 
mense stress was laid on the fact that they possess 25 
per cent, of the votes at the polling-booth, or 128,603 
of the borough votes in England and Wales. But how 
are these votes distributed? Fifteen seaport towns 
absorb 21,774. These are Bristol, Liverpool, South- 
ampton, Birkenhead, Brighton, Devonport, Portsmouth, 
Chatham, Hull, Dover, Hastings, Pembroke, Cardiff, 
Sunderland, Scarborough. And who are their Mem- 
bers ? A highly interesting group. Mr. Henry 
Berkeley and Sir Morton Peto, Mr. Horsfall and Mr. 
Graves, Mr. Gumey and Mr. Moffat, Mr. Laird, Mr. 
White, and Mr. Pawcett. I shall not trouble the 
reader with the whole list of the 26 Members. He 
will find it in the Appendix. I will only point out 
that only one among them really represents the work- 
ing man in the sense of understanding and expressing 
his peculiar political views and tenets. That is Mr, 
Fawcett. Then there are the 8 Metropolitan districts, 
which absorb 40,448 working men; and here again, 
out of 18 Members, the working- man only gets one 
Tepresentative, Mr. Hughes. Besides these, there are 
9 boroughs which absorb 20,726 more of the celebrated 
25 per cent, without much rhyme, — namely, Norwich, 
York^ Oxford (of all places !), Leicester, — and with 
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more reason, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Sheffield, 
Nottingham, and Manchester. They returned, in 1865, 
Mr, James and Mr. Bazley, Mr. Bright and Mr. Scheie- 
field, Mr. Morley and Sir Robert Clifton, Mr. Roebuck 
and Mr. Hadfield, Mr. Harris and Mr. Taylor, etc., etc., 
not one of them — ^not even Mr. Bright — ^being in any 
true sense a working man's Member. Thus, then, 
82,948 out of the 128,000 working men on the regis- 
ter are already spent upon 32 boroughs, leaving an 
average of 271 working men for each of the remaining 
168 English and Welsh borough constituencies, with- 
out any further result than to give them, as a grand 
total, 2 out of 334 Members. And I have not yet 
alluded to 6 of the 8 boroughs in which they have an 
actual majority, and upon which Mr. Dudley Baxter, 
in his ingenious pamphlet, laid so much stress* The 8 
boroughs are Coventry, StaflFord, Maldon, Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, Pembroke, Beverley, Greenwich, and St. 
Ive^s. And here is the full list of the Members they 
returned in 1865. Mr. Baton, of London, a silk mer- 
chant, and Conservative; Mr. Treherne, a barrister, 
and Conservative; Mr. Meller, a Conservative; Mr. 
Sandford, a Tory; Mr. Earle, a Conservative; Mr. 
Buckley, a near relative of a former Member for the 
same constituency, and a Conservative ; Mr. Edwards, 
a Conservative ; Mr. Sykes, a Conservative ; Mr. 
Paull, a Conservative, The remaining 5 Members are 
Liberals : — Mr. Arthur Bass, a Cambridge man ; Mr. 
Allen, an Oxonian ; Sir Hugh Owen^ Alderman Salo- 
mons, and Sir Charles Bright. Nine Conservatives out 
of 14 Members are returned by the only constituencies 
in which the working men have an actual majority. 
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Nor is there anything distinctive in the class from 
which those Members are chosen. They are much 
what any other 14 Members might be who were chosen 
by any other 8 boroughs. 

The working classes, then, who have 128,000 votes 
at the polling-booth, and an actual majority in the 
election of 14 Members, have in the House 2 real 
Members of their own. The railways, which have 
hardly any votes at the polling-booth, or hardly any 
they could utilize if they would, have 179 railway 
directors in the House of Commons, who represent 
railway shareholders, not railway travellers. The 
bankers have 78 bankers and bank directors in the 
House, the insurance offices 53. There appear from 
Dod to be only 12 brewers in the House, but it is 
quite certain that the latent brewing element in the 
House is enormous. If the Members were counted 
who possess all or a large number of the public-houses 
round the boroughs they represent, the list would not 
be small. It is a favourite commonplace with land- 
owners, that the power of land is superior to all other 
power because it is lasting. This is not quite so uni- 
versally true as they suppose. A landowner may have 
enormous political influence ; his successor may be a 
cipher. And there are many combinations which beat 
land hollow for permanency and efficiency. With- 
out mentioning names, here, for instance, is a case in 
point. A is possessed of a large fortune, and has three 
sons, B, C, D. He makes B a brewer, C a banker, 
and D a solicitor in the same town. These three men 
soon monopolize the whole substantial influence in the 
borough, and their power, like a three-pronged fork. 
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is planted as firmly in the land as if it were part of the 
soil. All new influences grow round it, and tend to 
strengthen and establish it, and not even the blunders 
of those who possess it can shake it. 

To proceed: among the 500 landowners, more or 
less, and the 100 traders, more or less, who compose 
the House of Commons, are also 1 79 railway directors, 
78 bankers, and 12 brewers. Among the traders, Dod 
gives 7 shipowners, 4 East India merchants, 10 iron- 
masters, 7 cotton manufacturers and calico printers, 
5 worsted and carpet manufacturers, 2 silk manufac- 
turers. 

Again, 58 Members have been in the Guards, and 
19 are members of the Guards' Club; 54 Members 
belong to other regiments, and 52 are members of the 
other military clubs ; 48 Members are militiamen, 44 
volunteers, and 56 yeomen. The navy would seem to 
have only 11 Members in the House, but that number 
must fall short of the truth. Accepting it, the total 
naval and militaiy element in the House numbers 271. 

Turning to the Public Schools and Universities, the 
number of Etonians in the House appears to be 105. 
It is probably greater. Harrow has 52 voices to defend 
it ; Rugby, 23 ; Westminster, who attends the debates 
herself, is satisfied with 17 spokesmen; Winchester 
has 9 j Shrewsbury, 5 ; Sandhurst, 5 ; and Woolwich, 
4. The total number of Public School men in the 
House of Commons is 227, a formidable number when- 
ever a rooted prejudice is to be attacked; and what 
prejudice is so rooted, so unconscious, so amiable, so 
defensible as a school prejudice ? Oxford may listen 
to herself out of 136 mouths ; Cambridge, out of 110 ; 
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but Oxford has carried off the Olympian prize, and 
may claim the Xt^vv dyopijTrj^ of the age as her own. 
On the other hand, at the time of the last general 
election, upon which this analysis is founded (no notice 
being taken of subsequent changes), Cambridge might 
claim the ava^ avBp&v of half a century. Among the 
Oxford men the following names catch the eye : — 
Acland, Adderley, Baring, Briscoe, Cardwell, Coleridge, 
Cranboume, Denison, Ducane, Grant-Duff, Elcho, En- 
field, Ewart, Gladstone, Goschen, Grosvenor, Hardy, 
Hayter, Heathcote, Henley, Hughes, Hunt, Lowe, 
Lygon, Monsell, Morrison, Neate, Newdegate, Paking- 
ton. Palmer, Peel, Simeon, Wood. Among the Cam- 
bridge men : — Bass, Beaumont, Beresford Hope, Bou- 
verie, Bruce, Buxton, Cavendish, Childers, Collier, 
Pawcett, Forsyth, Gibson, Grosvenor, Hamilton, Hart- 
ington, Hutt, Kinglake, Locke King, Lefevre, Bulwer 
Lytton, Manners, Milton, Montague, Palmerston, Roy- 
ston, Rothschild, Selwyn, Trevelyan, Urquhart, Wal- 
pole. Not bad lists on either side. London University 
has 7 Members in the House ; Edinburgh University, 
9; Glasgow, 3j Dublin 27. Thus the total Univer- 
sity element is 292 ; and if we add the Public School 
men, who have not been to the University, the number 
is about 430 altogether. Yet the list is necessarily 
incomplete. 

So much for the Schools and Universities. It 
seems curious, but the total number of Dissenters in 
the House does not appear to exceed 84. It comprises 
13 Independents, 1 Baptist, 1 Wesleyan, 12 Uni- 
tarians, 1 English Presbyterian, 3 United Presbyte- 
rians, 2 Free Churchmen, 4 Quakers, 5 Jews, 2 Eng- 
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Ksh Catholics, and 40 Irish Catholics, — a total of 84, 
which seems incredibly small. But even making it 
100 in the daris:, that would leave over 550 Anglicans, 
a number which tallies curiously with the number of 
Public School and University men, and the estimated 
number of landowners. 

Again, there are 100 barristers in the House, of 
whom 24 are Queen^s Counsellors. 175 Members are 
magistrates, 235 deputy-Keutenants, and 28 are or 
have been high- sheriffs. 

The Conservative Clubs have 249 Members in the 
House of Commons; the Liberal Clubs, 221; the 
University Clubs, 82 ; and the Army and Navy Clubs, 
52; or, including the Guards^ Club, 71. No wonder 
if the Working Man thinks a good deal of the Clubs. 

That the House of Commons comprises several 
authors among its Members is well known, but few 
persons would be prepared for the fact that there are 
in the House no less than some eighty authors and 
journalists, who have treated of almost every subject 
that can be written about, from poetry to statistics, 
from anatomy to volcanoes. 

Such then is the House of Commons returned under 
the present system, a House of peers and landowners, 
of merchants and manufacturers, of churchmen, law* 
yers, and officers, of University men and authors — a 
House than which a more aristocratic assembly, in the 
true political and technical sense of the word, probably 
never existed. No Englishman need quarrel with Mr. 
Lowe for lavishing his admiration on a body of men 
which, take it all in all, is one of the greatest marvelg 
in history. But there our agreement stops. Mr. 
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Lowe says, ^' Touch it, and it will perish/^ With all 
deference to so great an authority, I venture to say, 
'^ It is imperishable, so long as the country lasts /^ It 
is so strong that it will bear any improvement, and in 
many respects so admirable that English statesmen 
might well be consumed with the desire to make it 
more admirable still. 

The main conclusion at which I am able to arrive, 
from all the facts and considerations which I am very 
sensible I have most imperfectly stated, is this, that in 
this country, if you had manhood sufirage, with woman- 
hood suffrage thrown into the bargain, you would not 
and could not have a democracy, for democracy in this 
country, in Mr. Lowers sense of democracy, is politi- 
cally impossible. The arguments drawn even from 
France are wholly inapplicable to England. The 
storm which blew over Prance in 1789 blew down 
every tree and every bush. It passed over England, 
and scarcely bush or tree bowed its head. But if 
arguments from France are inapplicable to English 
affairs, how much more is this true of Australia and 
America ! The Australians and Americans started, 
one yesterday, the other the day before yesterday, in 
the political race. All their units started on a dead 
level, like drops of quicksilver on a mahogany table, 
and for the most part there they are still, on the same 
dead level. Our political fabric is the living and slow 
growth of little less- than a thousand years. We have 
passed through the preliminary fire of several con- 
quests; we have been subjected to century upon 
century of political vicissitudes ; our political frame 
has been slowly tempered and tuned and tried until 
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the whole has settled down into an edifice whose faults 
are over-massiveness of structure, over-strength, and 
an over-tenacity so wonderful that it takes as many- 
years to move a pebble in it as it takes weeks in the 
winds and tides to nibble at a rock. The hurricane 
which blew down the neighbouring pile left our pile 
erect. Looking at the state of England and its history, 
its ParHaments present and past, looking at the past 
and present condition and temper of all classes in the 
realm, not even overlooking Penianism and the Pe- 
nians, it is difficult to repress a humble amazement 
when distinguished politicians condescend to compare 
such a pile with Australia, — Westminster Abbey with 
a few wooden huts, — and then proceed with a great 
flourish of elbows to square a Constitution absolutely 
unique by De Tocqueville^s little rules. To say that 
there is an irresistible tendency towards democracy in 
every nation, under all circumstances, and in every 
country, is Uke the fallacy exploded by Mr. Mill, that 
truth must always prevail. He took an argumentum 
ad homines to answer it, and, addressing himself to the 
Evangelical party, who held the Waldensian Creed to 
be truth, he said, ^^Look at the Waldenses. They 
were stamped out. Therefore it is idle to say truth 
must prevail.^^ And so in politics. You can stamp 
out an opinion, or undermine it, or deaden it, or para- 
lyse it, or choke it, or stereotype it. Only, you must 
bring the exact means to bear. And no doubt it 
might take all the statesmanship in a hundred years to 
find out by what means, exactly, a particular opinion 
could be stereotyped, or choked down, or paralysed, 
or stamped out. 
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But nature is cleverer than statesmanslilp. And 
natural causes will do ttis, and all this, for any opinions 
and systems, and for the most contrary opinions and 
systems under the sun. Natural causes will erect an 
aristocracy, then undermine it, or establish it for ever. 
Natural causes will create a democracy, then stamp it 
out, or leave it to run on. No two nations, no two 
countries, will arrive at the same results politically at 
the end of ten centuries, or even one. Of two nations 
who start from apparently the same antecedents it is 
quite possible, and quite likely, that one will end as a 
nation of fervent flunkeys, the other as a nation of 
jealous levellers. It all depends on how the natural 
weights and scales are adjusted during the formation 
of the national character and the growth of the national 
institutions. The adjustment may lead the national 
ideas to gravitate upwards, just as well as downwards. 

Take the English, as a nation, at home. They are 
devoured with the idea of " bettering themselves,^^ and 
that idea with them means ^^ rising in the social scale. ^' 
" Eespectability ^' is consequently their idol. There 
are men who say it were better if half the wealth of 
the country were thrown into the sea. But the men 
who say so belong to the small class of philanthropists 
who brought about the French Eevolution. The great 
bulk of the English masses have no such feeling. No 
preaching would give it them. They look up to the 
higher classes as a sort of divine Olympus, beautiful, 
sacred, above all things intelligible, just near enough 
to be perhaps not quite unattainable by their children, 
just far enough to lend enchantment to the view. So 
far from these men being levellers, or potential level- 
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lers, if you could dive into their hearts (for what they 
exactly say with their lips is not the test) you would 
find what every unconscious indication reveals — ^that 
to deprive them of their Olympus would be to deprive 
them of their earthly heaven and ultimate aspiration. 
To oflfer to pull it down for them would fill them with 
horror, grief, and concern, by offering to deprive them 
of their only earthly ideal. 

And these are the men whom you are afraid of ad- 
mitting into the Constitution, to tell you in your own 
House, in their own words, where the shoe pinches 
them, and what they want. And these men, vho 
fought for you in the Spanish Armada, and stood by 
you at Waterloo, who every morning gather your 
wealth for you, who would be horrified if you were 
injured, lest their ideal should be hurt, you accuse of 
drunkenness and venality, because they want to come 
up and speak to you themselves, when, as you perfectly 
well know, thirty years ago you fell drunk under your 
own tables, night after night, and thought it the proper 
thing too. 

But dismissing the " swamping argument,*' as in its 
vaguer form inadmissible, there is one objection which 
is formidable, but which, I believe, can be met, 
" Granted,*' it is said, ^' that no Eeform Bill will de- 
mocratize the Constitution. Let us put democracy 
aside. We do not fear that. We do not fear lest the 
classes at present in political power should cease to be 
politically powerful. But if you give the working 
classes suflScient power at the polling-booth to over- 
come the obstacles to their being heard in the House 
of Commons as a class, — 
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(1) Will you not in a few years have given them a 
practical majority in all the boroughs ? 

(2) Will not that imply the supremacy of their class 
in Parliament ? 

(3) Will you have improved Parliament indoors — 
that is, the House of Commons ? 

(4) Will you have improved Parliament out-of-doors 
— that is, the constituencies ? 

And first, it is asked, whether, if the working classes 
have a swamping majority at the polling-booth, they 
win not ultimately monopolize the boroughs ? To this 
I answer : Yes, probably. But otherwise they will not 
be heard at all, in Parliament. Now, it is admitted on 
all hands that they ought to be heard in Parliament. 
Therefore, if it is necessary for that purpose that they 
should have the boroughs, give them the boroughs. 

Secondly, it is asked whether, if they have the 
boroughs, they vrill not be politically supreme, and rule 
the roast. I answer : Certainly not, as far as facts will 
help one to a conclusion. If their only road to power 
is the polling-booth ; if they have none of the thou- 
sand and one means of being heard in Parliament 
which other interests possess ; if, as may be inferred 
from the experience of the Eeform Act of 1832, the 
same classes will remain the national spokesmen, how- 
ever you distribute your power or extend the sufirage ; 
then, I say, if the working classes had all the boroughs 
in the country, they would not have more Members, it 
may be doubted if they would have nearly so many, as 
the merchants, manufacturers, and '^ new men^^ got by 
the Reform Act of 1832. Yet the Reform Act, as we 
see, has given trade not more than 130 Members. And 
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these are already gradually falling into the ranks of 
the landowners. The danger then, as I have laboured 
to show, is not, under such a constitution as ours, lest 
the working classes should have too much power, but 
lest they should not have enough to ensure a due re*- 
gard to their interests. 

But, thirdly, will it improve Parliament indoors ? 

There is a perpetual ignoratio elenchi about Mr. 
Lowers treatment of this part of the subject which is 
fatiguing. He admits certain evils. But, says he, 
" there will be evils under any system, and how will a 
reformed Parliament cure them V Would not similar 
arguments have been conclusive against the Reform 
BiU of 1832 ? But, as Sir E. BuUer asked last year, 
could Mr. Lowe have told us in 1832 how the usury 
laws would cease, how taxation would be improved, 
how the corn laws would be repealed, how slavery 
would be abolished in consequence of Eeform ? Yet 
unquestionably these results followed the Eeform Bill 
of 1832 post hoc and propter hoc, Mr. Lowe knows all 
this infinitely better than I do. I should be very 
grateful if he would write the page for me. A consti- 
tutional House is improved when those who ought to 
be admitted are admitted. And the working men, if 
admitted to power, will most certainly do for their 
class what the middle classes have done for themselves 
since 1832. 

One question only remains — 

4. Will the constituencies be improved by the ad- 
mission of the working classes to Parliament ? This 
is no doubt the knotty question. That the large con- 
stituencies will be improved there is every reason, 
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looking at the recent tendency of large constituencies, 
to believe. That the small constituencies will, in every 
case, be improved at first is more doubtful. One thing 
is certain. No invidious distinctions will now be 
tolerated. Even if it were true that the working man 
is drunken and venal, he has as much right to be heard 
in the House as the drunken and venal squire, the 
drunken and venal peer, of thirty years ago. Public 
opinion has reformed the squire and the peer, not ex- 
clusion from Parliamentary power, and public opinion 
may be left to reform those working men who may 
happen to be drunken now. As to their venality, after 
the recent revelations of the venality of clergymen, and 
lawyers, and doctors, the less said about that the bet- 
ter. The admission or exclusion of the working classes 
from Parliament is a question of constitutional right, 
not of paternal despotism. If a man is drunk in the 
streets, hand him over to the policeman ; if he is venal, 
punish him (if you can) ; but do not pocket his political 
power by gaslight under pretence of political justice. 

Those who believe, as all sincere reformers believe, 
that the admission of the working classes to Parlia- 
ment will lead to the great acceleration of national edu- 
cation, cannot doubt that, if education does not abso- 
lutely destroy venality, it will not increase it, and they 
may be allowed to hope that it will, to a great extent, 
diminish it. In Scotland, where education prevails, 
bribery is almost unknown, at least in the gross and 
filthy English form. And for my part, I am just as 
much disposed to argue from Scotland to England, as 
Mr. Lowe is disposed to argue to England from Aus- 
tralia. One argument is at least as good as the other. 
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and I flatter myself my pebble is, in this ease, a match 
for his armour. , 

To conclude : — 

The English Parliament is a Parliament of Em- 
ployers. 

Employers get there, partly because they like to get 
there, partly because they have the best means of 
getting there, partly because the people like to send 
them there. 

Employers are represented; they represent them- 
selves, in Parliament, in a thousand ways independent 
of the Polling-booth, 

The Employed have as good a constitutional right 
to be represented in Parliament as the Employers. 

They are not represented there at all. They have 
no indirect tendencies to get represented there. Their 
only direct road to Eepresentation lies through the 
Polling-booth. 

The Railways, with no votes at the Polling-booth, 
have 179 representatives in the House of Commons. 
The Working Classes, with 130,000 votes at the PoU- 
ing-Booth, have 2 votes in the House of Commons. 

To them that have politically is given politically. 
From them that have not is taken away even that 
which they seem to have. 

A " swamping share ^^ of votes at the Polling-booth 
is not in this country synonymous with a swamping 
share of votes in Parliament. 

To confound voting power at the Polling-booth with 
voting power inside the House of Commons is, in this 
country, political ignorance, or political knavery, or 
political cowardice, or all three. 

VOL. I. K 
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If Labour is not to be swamped in Parliament, it 
must have a swamping share at the Polling-booth. 

At the Polling-booth Land, Trade, are swamped 
already by Numbers. In Parliament, they are 
supreme. 

Numbers, which swamp Land and Trade at the Poll- 
ing-booth, have no voice in Parliament. Witness the 
Marriage with Deceased Wife^s Sister Bill, which a ma- 
jority of twenty men defeated indoors against the wishes 
of a majority of 70,000 electors out-of-doors. Witness 
the Flogging Bill. 

The House of Commons is not in any danger, at any 
time, in any way, by any means, of being swamped by 
Numbers in general or by Labour in particular. 

In this country. Numbers in general and Labour in 
particular are in serious danger of remaining swamped 
in Parliament, as they now are, for ever. 

It is a subject of doubt, whether any extension of 
the franchise that could be conceded, any redistribu- 
tion of seats that could be devised, would give Num- 
bers and Labour that share in the Representation of 
the House of Commons which, in a constitutional view, 
would for the nation at large be politically just and 
politically expedient. 

It may be as difficult in one country to represent ^^ a 
Million ^^ as it is in another country to represent " Ten 
Thousand.^' 

De Tocqueville^s theories may apply to the countries 
from which he got them. They do not apply to England. 

It is not true to say, that there is a general and uni- 
versal law in mankind tending to Democracy. 

It is not true of man and man. One man likes to 
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govern. One man likes to worship. One man will 
neither worship nor govern. 

It is not true of nations. Nations differ as indivi- 
duals. In one, circumstances make democracy final — 
for practical purposes ; in another, aristocracy ; in 
another, a mixed system, in which one element or 
another finally prevails. 

In the physical frame any one muscle or organ may 
overgrow itself. Another starve. 

The Democratic element in the body politic may 
finally starve and never recover itself. As well as the 
Aristocratic. 

Consider the everlasting Indian castes, and their one 
anxiety, to remain everlasting. Consider the Pariahs. 

A concurrence of causes has rendered Democracy in 
this country impossible. 

If those whose political bugbear is now Democracy, 
could awake to long for it, as now they dread it, they 
would find their most ardent wishes all in vain. In 
this country. 

The mountains and valleys and watercourses of the 
British Constitution have found their level. 

Do anything you will, you will not dig down the 
mountains — they are too high, and too broad, and too 
tough, and there are too many of them. 

The only remaining question is, how to deepen the 
watercourses, how to cultivate the valleys. 

The slopes of the hills you attended to in 1832. 

What you did for the slopes in 1832 remains to be 
done for the valleys in 1867. You may do little, and 
see your labour lost. You cannot do too much. The 
dangers are all on the other side. 

K 2 
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THE REFOEM SESSION OF 1867. 

The history of the Reform Bill of 1867 will, we think, 
remain a conspicuous landmark in the Parliamentary 
annals of this country. Whether we trace the vicissi- 
tudes which have taken place in the aspects of the 
question itself, or contemplate the revolution in the 
position of the parties engaged — ^whether we study 
the temper of the divers classes throughout the coun- 
try, or the attitude of the rival chiefs and leaders of 
opinion in and out of Parliament — whether we analyse 
the live forces on one side, and the paltry motives on 
the other, which have been displayed, or survey the 
magnitude of the results which have grown out of ele- 
ments so heterogeneous — the event is one which must 
remain memorable in English constitutional history. 
Nothing is more remarkable, perhaps, or more worthy 
the attention of young politicians, than the sudden 
determination of a question which, for fifteen years, 
had crawled its languid way, until a happy belief in 
the impossibility of its solution had fallen over the large 
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portion of the classes in power, who looked no deeper 
than the superficial interests of that power. Few 
lessons nearer home can be pointed out to the rising 
youth of England than the rapid concentration of the 
question of Eeform in the twelvemonth which elapsed 
between the month of June in 1866, and the month of 
June in 1867. We may learn from it, that the policy 
of selfishness, however it may sharpen men^s wits to 
attain a given end, is the worst possible index to the 
wishes of the mass of the people — the most insidious 
seducer from the path of political prudence and political 
expediency. We may learn from it, that if political 
fashion is on one side, political truth is almost certain 
to be on the other. It is worth noticing, that whereas 
political fashion is always set by the classes in power, 
whoever and wherever they may be, so, wherever the 
question of change arises affecting that power, fashion, 
whose tendency through all history has been to mis- 
take tinsel for steel, is almost certain to be wrong. 
Fashion, worshipping past success, walks ever back- 
ward's, with its back towards coming events. Almost 
so surely, therefore, as political' fashion sets itself to 
decry a political change, almost so surely will that 
change take place. The more violently the fashionable 
crowd run downhill, the more certainly they are about 
to disappear in the political waters. In this aspect 
fashion is not by any means the least valuable register 
and index of coming change. K fashion freezes, and 
is apathetic, you may go home and abandon your 
enterprise — ^the time has not yet come. If fashion is 
hot against you, redouble your efforts ; you are begin- 
ning to prosper. But should fashion boil over and 
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seethe with wrath, make every arrangement for the 
organization of your success. It is at hand : to-morrow 
ftkshion will be at your feet. One illustration may here 
suffice. Mr. Lowers denunciations of Reform last year, 
embodied in the boldest yet subtlest form, the full 
antipathy of political fashion to Reform. Every feel- 
ing, every thought, every argument, which in political 
fashion had accumulated by slow degrees, during fifteen 
years, from freezing-point up to ebullition, against 
Reform and against Mr. Bright, found sudden vent in 
a jet of scalding oratory from Mr. Lowe. From that 
moment, the " unerring instinct '^ of all men with suf- 
ficient experience and sufficient impartiality told them 
that the days of the anti-Reform spirit were numbered, 
the advent of a large Reform Bill at hand. 

Again, if we study the political parties, and the 
revolution in their respective positions since the begin- 
ing of last year, there are many lessons to be learnt. 
One is in this country sufficiently old and trite, but 
every new illustration restores it to its youth. When- 
ever an organic change impends in the constitution, it 
will be preceded and followed by an organic change and 
break-up in the opposing parties in Parliament. We 
are accustomed to say, in a generalizing way, that the 
Tories have passed everything they opposed — Catholic 
Emancipation, the Abolition of the Com Laws, and 
the Admission of the Jews to Parliament. It is ad- 
mitted by themselves. But what makes each last new 
illustration so valuable, is, that, being prepared with 
our generalization, we are better able to study the 
modus operandi, "the behaviour,^' of all the elements 
involved. And, in the present instance, v/hat do we 
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see ? On the side of the majority, pride of faction and 
the insolence of power, the unthrift of disunion, and 
slovenly impulses of overweening stragglers, and, as a 
general result, a total inability to carry easy positions, 
from simple excess of strength. On the side of the 
minority, we see set teeth and a fixed determination ; 
men conscious of the sword of Damocles suspended 
over their heads, sacrificing their dearest prejudices 
one by one ; offering every idea, every sentiment, eyery 
principle in succession, political oblations for political 
existence. A shrewd politician observed, in September 
last, ^ If the Tories do not bring in a Reform Bill, they 
* must die ; if they bring in a Reform Bill and fail, 
' their days are numbered. If they bring in a Reform 
^ Bill and succeed, that Bill must be a Liberal Reform 
^ Bill, and, after earning a nominal gratitude, they will 
' be allowed to die out of sight without ignominy, to re- 
^ appear with changed principles under the same or some 
' similar name.^ How far this prediction is in process 
of verification, we leave our readers to judge. Mr. 
Lowe has been called the Last of the Tories. To us 
the prophecy seems already accomplished, — all but in 
one point, — ^the absence of ignominy. Considering 
that Mr. Lowe, whom the Conservatives cheered last 
year with a vehemence only equalled by the suUenness 
of their silence a few months later, — considering that 
Mr. Lowe held them up the other day in a body to the 
^'execration of posterity,'^ a taunt which they gulped 
with drooping heads unanswered, — ^it cannot be said 
that the Conservatives and their allies have escaped 
without ignominy. That the men who last year posi- 
tively howled Mr. Gladstone down, and pubUshed every 
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calumny that malice could invent against his temper, 
against his tactics, against his motives, against his 
taste; declaring that his moderate and conciliatory 
measure was meant to be the first instalment of that 
which they called democracy, and the certain ruin of 
the country, — that the very same men, all but five or six, 
should in a body, as soon as they had hunted him out of 
his place, proceed, without a protest, to instal the very 
bugbear which they had so successfully employed to 
turn him out ; and, still more surprising, persist in the 
same allegations, after they have confessed that they 
outbid the Whigs '^to dish them^^ — ^this is a text 
which the young politician will do well to study dili- 
gently, if he wishes to understand the value of magna- 
nimity and a little wholesome indifference in politics. 

One conclusion, we think, he will easily draw. It 
lies on the surface. He will conclude that the ordinary 
morality of Parliament has not, towards Mr. Gladstone 
and in the conduct of this question, been the ordi- 
nary morality of the men whom Englishmen are ac- 
customed to call with pride and affection, and even 
some tenderness, '^ English gentlemen.^^ He will con- 
clude that even although ^'Noblesse oblige" is the 
traditionary motto and device of the. Tory scutcheon, 
it may be only a device, and no more than a motto. 
And we commend the fact to the reflections of those 
young and ardent imaginations, who are too apt to be 
taken in by political blazonry and orthodox heraldry. 
We regret it. We declare with the utmost sincerity 
and simplicity that we are jealous for the honour of 
Parliament. It is a great difficulty and dilemma for us 
to have to determine, whether we have more reason to 
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rejoice over an extension of the franchise to all appear- 
ance so open-handed as to exceed our most sanguine 
expectations, or to grieve and lament over the draggled 
immorality of the proceedings by which the Bill of 
1867 was carried. It may be that this Parliament, in 
the matter of mere venality and personal jobbery, is 
better than it was in the days of the famous Sir Robert 
Walpole. His was a Parliament of Totnes electors. 
Bat if we look for consistency or fair play from the 
party who turned out the Liberals in order to play 
catspaw to their views, and who, with their own hands, 
went on to carry on the morrow everything which they 
assailed and denounced the day before, where shall we 
find it ? When, lately, Mr. Disraeli ventured a hair^s 
breadth beyond the finely balanced line of his scientific 
audacity, and with triumphant mockery asked " What 
convictions they had changed ?^^ they themselves broke 
into such a prolonged jeer of derision that even his 
composure gave way, and he fell moodily back, leaving 
his guns behind him unfired. We do not exult over 
these exhibitions of political degradation — we deplore 
them. It is no part of our political creed to glory 
in the dishonour of our foes ; but they should be the 
first to lament it. They ought to be too well aware 
how large a class of persons in this country lay any 
poUtical immorality on the part of Parliament to heart. 
Such examples furnish the enemies of constitutional 
freedom with an ever-ready text for proving their 
pet doctrine, that politics are incompatible with 
common morality — ^a doctrine fatal in a free coun- 
try. If anything in this country could lead to that 
state of democracy brandished over our heads until 
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very recently, it would be that Parliament should so 
discredit itself, and our hereditary legislators so far 
depart from the ordinary code and standard of gentle- 
men, as to lead men to prefer the dignity and eflSciency 
of an absolute government to the "littlenesses/^ the 
"meannesses/^ the "shabbiness and trickiness/^ as 
Mr. Lowe called them, of an assembly which had ceased 
to command their reverence and their love. Let us 
trust that the new constituencies may consider such a 
danger well. With us they may rejoice over the boon 
of their admission to political power, but with us they 
may reprobate the means by which that boon was con- 
ferred ; with us they may remember — what is strictly 
true — that they owe nothing to those who only granted 
what was extorted from them. 

Whatever may be said, to Earl Russell, to Mr. Glad- 
stone, to Mr. Bright, — not to Mr. Disraeli, not to Lord 
Derby, — do we owe the present Reform Bill, or any 
Reform Bill. If, on the death of Lord Palmerston, 
Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone had not proceeded at 
once to fulfil their pledges so long deferred and ex- 
pedite Reform, is it not certain, that the question 
would be stagnating at this moment? The very 
anger of the Anti- Reformers at their zeal is a proof 
of our position. When we consider the immense, yet 
until last year hardly suspected, certainly unrevealed, 
hostility of Parliament and the Parliamentary class to 
any Reform Bill, great or small, — a hostility so deep, 
so unexpected, so offensive and injurious in the eyes of 
the unenfranchised, that the opponents of Reform were 
compelled to grant the vast concession of a round mil- 
lion new voters, as a peace-offering for having refused to 
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admit a beggarly quarter of that symbolical number, — 
we begin to see the greatness of the services rendered to 
the cause of Reform by the prompt and determined 
action of the Liberal Cabinet. It was the fashion to 
say that Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone made a fatal 
mistake in bringing forward their Reform Bill during 
the first year of their accession to power. The latent 
hostility of Parliament soon found this pretended and 
most convenient blot. The Laodiceans fastened on 
the " indecent haste/^ as they called it, of the Liberal 
leaders. Who talks of haste now ? Haste has passed 
to the order of the day. Hurry is the Parliamentary 
watchword. As Mr. Lowe said lately, nobody talks of 
swamping now. He might have said the same of 
haste. This will be long remembered as the memo- 
rable year of " ten minutes^ '' Bills. 

We therefore emphatically protest against the charge 
of haste brought last year against Earl Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone. They acted as honest men, determined to 
redeem their pledges. They acted in the spirit of 
statesmen, who, having long seen a great national 
necessity, were ready, as soon as their hands were un- 
tied, to meet that necessity, and provoke the selfish 
apathy of the classes in power to direct political combat, 
with all its consequences. They knew that to postpone 
the struggle would be to lend incalculable strength to 
the proverbial lion in the path of political procrastina- 
tion. They knew that the friends of Reform would be 
dispirited, the enemies of Reform encouraged into the 
belief that Reform was a political phantom, to be slowly 
exorcised away by dint of hollow professions. Having 
resolved to fight this political immorality, they went 
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forth at once, and provoked it to battle, — not without 
personal loss. 

It is plausible to say that Mr. Disraeli has succeeded 
where Mr. Gladstone failed. Success and failure must be 
measured inj^ori materia. Mr. Gladstone had to deal with 
one problem, Mr. Disraeli quite another. What were the 
circumstances ? When Mr. Gladstone opened his cam- 
paign he opened it on totally different ground, under 
circumstances radically different to those which Mr. 
Disraeli encountered. On the one hand the full extent 
of the parliamentary hostility to all Reform had not 
been laid bare by Mr. Lowers brilliant forays into the 
heart of the enemy. The more moderate Tories 
themselves were so little prepared for the astounding 
revelations of parliamentary feeling which Mr. Lowers 
speeches brought to light in 1866 that they, the very 
men of 1859, were actually seduced into giving battle 
on the suicidal ground of No Reform. What followed ? 
An agitation, sneered at by fashion, sneered at by the 
clubs, who ought to have known better, sneered at in 
its later and most efficient phases by Mr. Disraeli him- 
self as the ^^ spouting of stale sedition,^^ the ^^ work of 
obsolete incendiaries/^ Yet this agitation was conspi- 
cuously and avowedly the whole and sole determining 
cause which induced the present Government to bring 
in a Reform Bill at all. This is not only well understood, 
but the Tory leaders themselves admitted frankly and 
candidly that, if they could have avoided bringing in 
a Reform Bill at all, they would have done so. It is 
therefore idle in minor partisans to persist in asserting 
the contrary. The conclusion is plain. When Mr. 
Disraeli appeared in the field, all the conditions of 
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success in carrying a Reform Bill were reversed. He 
knew, no man better, how well lie could count on 
his faithful Tories. He knew that, since last year, the 
people indoors had learnt a lesson from the people out- 
of-doors, which they had not learnt when Mr. Glad- 
stone undertook the task. He knew that his own 
party, though personally they cannot be said to love 
him, not even caring to conceal their detestation, would 
nevertheless go with him almost to a man, because 
they believed their political existence to be at stake. 
He knew that, whereas Mr. Gladstone had been in- 
dustriously undermined by a large phalanx of jealous 
enemies and political Laodiceans behind him, without 
any compensating support from the opposing ranks, 
he, Mr. Disraeli, under the changed aspect of things, 
when every man was crying out for a settlement at all 
costs, would have the support of a very large body of 
hitherto unknown and unpronounced supporters from 
the other side. 

What, then, under these altered circumstances, would 
be his course ? To us it seems that his course was 
clearly marked out by the very nature of things. He 
had simply to show his own party step by step what 
was the minimum which they could possibly concede to 
the Liberal majority in Parliament and to Liberal 
opinion out of doors in exchange for political life. He 
had no difficulty whatever in doing this, for a very 
plain reason. He had shown and continued to show 
that he himself was absolutely indiflferent where the 
line was to be drawn. He went in boldly for a public 
and parliamentary auction. His attitude throughout 
was absolutely similar to that of a clever agent 
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trusted by his master, and, be it said, loyal to his 
trust, to bid for a horse, the agent^s sole care being 
to see how little he can give for the purchase, and 
occasionally to turn round and touch his hat to his 
master with a whispered, ^ Can^t have him for less, sir, 
I assure you/ The illustration may be homely, but 
to our mind it more than illustrates, it explains, 
Mr. Disraeli^s attitude. Of course it was part of 
his plan to seem to outbid the Liberals. It was 
also part of his plan to outbid them in reality as 
little as he possibly could. It seems hard to doubt 
that, if he could, Mr. Disraeli would have kept every 
check he devised upon the apparent price by which he 
pretended to outbid the Liberals — compound house- 
holders, dual vote, fancy franchises, and all. But he 
could not keep the checks. He was compelled to sur- 
render the compound householder, to admit the lodger, 
and one by one to admit Mr. Gladstone's ten points. 
All he had to do was to turn to his masters, and say, 
*^You must bid higher yet, gentlemen,^' — and the 
Tories, having learnt their new lesson, simply let him 
bid. If this theory is apphed, it will be found to fit 
every stage of the drama. 

We had written what precedes before Mr. Disraeli 
made his famous speech at the Merchant Taylors' 
School. In that speech he himself made a clean 
breast of everything we are saying. Of course he 
wrapped up his admission in state drapery. But he 
said, as plainly as words could say, that the Bill of the 
present year was designed to save the Tory party from 
destruction. Surely, then, Mr. DisraeU had a very 
easy game to play. The Tories commission a loyal 
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agent to buy them a Liberal horse to ride for their lives, 
and he buys it from a party eager to sell, provided al- 
ways the price be immaterial to the buyer. The 
secret of Mr. Disraeli^s success lay precisely in that one 
word. The price he paid really was immaterial to him. 
Consequently, all the immense diflBlculties which he had 
to overcome, the immense ability,* tact, ingenuity, self- 
command, self-control, which he is supposed to have 
so laboriously displayed in this matter of the Reform 
Bill, have been manifestly overdone. Friend and foe 
alike fall into what appears to us absurd exaggeration in 
their account of Mr. DisraeU^s successes and Mr. Glad- 
stone's failures, and they laud one and depreciate the 
other from points of view which are out of all perspec- 
tive. It is easy to make things and men look big or 
small. The difficulty is to hit the truth. We have no he- 
sitation in affirming our most emphatic conviction, that 
if upon Mr. Disraeli had devolved the carrying of a Li- 
beral Reform Bill from the Libeial side in the position 
which Mr. Gladstone occupied in 1866, and in the con- 
dition of things and the state of parliamentary opinion 
and fashionable opinion which prevailed a twelvemonth 
since — we affirm with conviction that Mr. Disraeh would 
have failed quite as conspicuously as Mr. Gladstone, 
provided always — we call attention to the proviso — 
provided always that Mr. Disraeli condescended to ad- 
here to the luxury of a political conscience, and to 
indulge as a statesman in any opinion of his own. 
Unquestionably, if Mr. Gladstone had said to Parlia- 

* Mr. Disraeli's general abilitv and self-control are fully admitted. 
The question here discussed is the comparison between Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Gladstone's ability in one particular case — the Reform Bill. 
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ment in 1866, ' Gentlemen, I see that you wish me to 
' be lukewarm in the cause of Reform, and to postpone 
' the consideration of it for another year, in order that 

* we may inaugurate a new era of hypocritical procras- 
' tination. Gentlemen, if that is your wish, I bow to 

* the great and admirable wisdom of your decision/ 
Or * Gentlemen, I have, I perceive to my great and in- 
^ finite regret, introduced a measure which you con- 

* sider premature and excessive. Gentlemen, pray be 

* under no sort of apprehension. You, gentlemen, shall 
^ fashion my measure according to my views, wishes, 
^ and minutest fears. Now let me ask you, what line 
' do you prefer ? Shall I let in 100,000 voters ? Shall 
a let in 200,000 ? Shall I let in 270,000 ? No ! 
^ you object to the extra spoonful of 70,000. Very well, 
' I am of your opinion. They shall not come in. You 
^ prefer rating to rental. Well, as I have shown you 
' by actual demonstration, I hold the principle of rental 
^ sound, and the principle of rating not. But I bow to 
^ a wisdom and to feelings which do you honour, which 
' I view with a sense of perfect acquiescence and rever- 
^ ence, because they transcend all political and parlia- 
^mentary demonstration. My Lord Grosvenor and 
^ Gentlemen of AduUam, you dislike me personally. 
^ I lament it. But rest assured that I shall be only too 
^ happy to throw every principle of justice, every feel- 
^ ing of magnanimity, every dictate of political expe- 
^ diency overboard, if only I may be fortunate enough 

* to spare your well-grounded prejudices. It is only the 
^ just reward of my services, that I should in due time 
' and the natural course of things, aspire to the Pre- 
' miership of a country which I have served with long 
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and conspicuous devotion. However, you object to 
that view. You think that land ought to retain its 
hegemony, not only real but nominal, over trade. 
You will condescend to accept my services and use 
my abilities, if you may raise a figure-head above me 
as the badge and symbol of perpetual inferiority. So 
be it. I acquiesce in your desires. You wish me to 
break with Mr. Bright, than whom no Englishman has 
ever fought with more unswerving devotion for the 
welfare of the English people. Such a course on my 
part would be neither magnanimous, nor statesman- 
like — ^not even in your behalf. But I bow to 
your wishes ; henceforward I will confine myself to 
the stale and narrow grooves which you have defined 
for me. I will declare, as you wish me to do, for a 
policy of the most Liberal stagnation. Your gods 
shall be my only gods. I will strike out the word 
^^Country,^^ and write "Whig^^ in my dictionary. 
Where you lead, there will I follow. Gentlemen, I 
trust you are satisfied.^ 
Unquestionably, had Mr. Gladstone acted in 1866 
on these or similar principles, he would be in office 
now. He acted upon his own conscience, and upon 
broader convictions. His very frankness was ar- 
raigned, in the same breath, as contemptible dupli- 
city and patent arrogance. He was accused of being 
haughty, overbearing, of thrusting his views down 
other men^s throats. He was accused of harbouring 
dark and crooked designs, tending to subvert the con- 
stitution of the country. And all these charges are 
echoing still on the political breeze. Yet Mr. Hors- 
man, a leading Adullamite, told his constituents at 

VOL. I. L 
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Stroud, some time ago, with marked emphasis, that 
the accusations against Mr. Gladstone, on the score of 
his temper, were wholly unjust and unfounded. It 
would be hard to pay a higher compliment than Mr. 
Horsman^s to the self-control, tact, and courtesy of 
Mr. Gladstone. Upon this point we imagine that Mr. 
Horsman^s testimony is significant and unanswerable. 

Mr. Gladstone has his reward. He deliberately 
precipitated a great question, which required to be 
precipitated. He has voluntarily accepted the conse- 
quences of his own act. His enemies have been able 
to punish him for the hateful necessity he imposed 
upon them. They will not be able to punish him for 
any great length of time. His friends will not forget 
that to him they owe the first great effort which set 
the stone rolling without the possibility of return. They 
will not forget that, at a time when it was the height 
of fashion to ridicule the working man, and the friends 
of the working man, Mr. Gladstone, in spite of the cul- 
tivated sensitiveness which might have been condoned 
in a scrupulous and fastidious Oxonian, stood forward 
to rebuke the slave- driving instinct of young fashion, 
and ask, with a suppressed indignation, miscalled 
temper, whether, after all, the English workman was 
not of the same flesh and blood as ourselves? They 
will not forget Mr. Disraeli^s memorable answer : ^ The 

^ GREATER THE GOOD QUALITIES OF THE LOWER CLASSES, THE 
* GREATER THE DANGER OP ADMITTING THEM TO THE FRAN- 

' CHiSE.^ They will not forget that, without identifying 
himself with Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone steadily re- 
fused every inducement to repudiate the greatest and 
most honourable tribune of the English people — the 
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greatest Saxon orator in our history. They will not 
forget that, if Mr. Gladstone failed to carry his Reform 
Bill, he failed, not, as they well know, through want of 
management, but through chivalry in their behalf, and 
a determination not to sacrifice the claims of one single 
voter out of the small number, in his eyes, which he 
believed himself able to admit to the franchise. They 
will not forget that, if they have household suffrage now, 
they owe it to Mr. Gladstone's emphatic declaration 
that Mr. Disraeli's Bill needed amendment in Ten 
Points, and that these ten points embraced everything 
which genuine Reformers had at heart. They are not 
likely to forget that the very men on both sides of the 
House, who, tacitly accepting these Ten Points, forced 
them on Mr. Disraeli, nevertheless contrived to punish 
Mr. Gladstone, shunting him aside to applaud Mr. 
Disraeli as the true Sphinx of the British Constitution 
— the whole solution of the wonderful riddle lying in 
their own political immoraUty, and political snobbish- 
ness. 

We speak of " their political immorality," ^' their po- 
litical vices,'' and we may be asked of whom we speak ? 
Certainly not of Mr. DisraeH. Of him we shall say very 
soon all we think, as fairly and as candidly as we are 
able. We do not mean Mr. Lowe. To Mr. Lowe, above 
most men, belongs the involuntary honour of having 
brought down that deluge upon his own head which, 
although he deplores, we cannot sufficiently extol. 
Neither do we speak of those sincere men, some of 
them able, all of them conscientious, a few gifted with 
genius and to be treated with all the honours of war- 
fare, who, having ardent and- peculiar views of their 

L 2 
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own to urge, clung to their own views on so great a 
question. These men were honest, and (if other men 
had been equally honest) their peculiar tenets would 
have added to the variety of Parliamentary debate 
without impairing the tone of Parliamentary morality. 
We speak of the large class of men on both sides of 
the House to whom politics are a trade, political prin- 
ciple a figment — ^men who look to Parhament for the 
display of position, not patriotism — men who, under 
the impenetrable shield of political Pyrrhonism and po- 
litical greed, are able at once to survey the main chance 
and gratify their passions without at any point betray- 
ing their cards. These are the men who, stepping 
deftly from stone to stone amid the slippery current of 
politics, shout a political leader down when he stops 
their tortuous path, and stab him to death when they 
find their opportunity. 

Great men have had great crimes. Mr. Disraeli^ s 
career is not the career of political innocence. No 
blameless Arthur is he. His is no white light. The 
low sun makes his colour. But to rank Mr. Disraeli 
with the men whom we have described would be as 
unjust to ourselves as it would be grossly unjust to 
him. If his position is peculiar, it is nevertheless 
perfectly open. Paradox though it may seem, Mr. 
Disraeh^s reputation as the '' Political Sphinx '' is due 
precisely to the transparency, not the enigma, of his 
position. His position is as anomalous as the consti- 
tution of whose anomalies he has often proved himself 
the subtle champion. But we all see the anomaUes of 
that position ; and because we see them so plainly, we 
c^U him our Political Sphinx. The true Political 
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Sphinx is the political beast whose anomalies remain 
shrouded in its own night — Mr. Disraeh is none of 
these. He is an open, a confessed, a recognized Free 
Lance — ^the Cent Suisse of the Tory party — splendidly 
remunerated and obeyed; but, so remunerated and 
obeyed, faithful and loyal unto death. 

Two anecdotes concerning Mr. Disraeli have lately 
gone the round of the clubs, which, mythical or true, so 
exactly illustrate his position, and the pubhc and ac- 
knowledged view of that position, that we cannot for- 
bear to quote them. ^ They may say what they like of 
^ me,^ Mr. Disraeli is reported to have said, talking to 
an old friend the other day ; '^ they may say what they 
^ like of me, but there are two things they cannot say. 
^ They cannot say I have ceased to be a Jew, and they 
*■ cannot say I have ceased to be a Radical.^ Nobody 
can say either the one or the other; for it was Mr. 
Disraeh who admitted the Jews to Parliament, much 
to his honour, when even Lord John Russell was reported 
to have confessed that he dare not do so. As for Mr. Dis- 
raeh^s RadicaUsm, if we did not know that ^^ his forte is 
sedition,^^ we know that he has suffered household suf- 
frage to walk into the citadel of the constitution to save 
his party, with only conventional resistance on his part — 
a nicely-calculated, a most artistic and decorous resist- 
ance — ^yet still, it must be confessed, a conventional — 
not a passionate, not a personal, resistance. 

For his fidelity to the Jews we honour Mr. Disraeli. 
It is one of his claims to greatness. In our humble 
opinion his loyalty to his race gives the key-note to the 
grandeur of his personality. The man who, in com- 
parative youth, amid the merriment of an English House 
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of Commons, could proudly tell the country that the day 
would come when they should listen to him, and calmly 
wait the fulfilment of his own prophecy, could afford 
to stand by his own countrymen and brave the adverse 
smile of fashion. We could wish (for great men are 
not to be had for the asking) that his fidelity had not 
been alloyed by the quackery of Caucasian! sm and the 
hierophantism of an Asian mystery, trumpery which no 
man better than Mr. Disraeli must have known to be 
trumpery. His position would have been more august 
had he said with biblical simplicity, as, in fact, Mr. Glad- 
stone said of the workman — the Jew is after all your own 
flesh and blood ; he gave you your Saviour. Shylock 
in his simplicity, was a greater man than Mr. Disraeli 
in his daedalian defence of his own kinsmen. But admit- 
ting his fdndamental Radicalism, does it not prove our 
theory of his position ? May we not ask, if it be really 
true that Mr. Disraeli has all along been a Radical, how 
all his declamations against democracy, how all his 
ohiter dicta against mob rule in this country are to be 
defined and understood ? Were they his own in his 
own breast ? Were they only due to party ? How, for 
instance, are we to reconcile his declaration at the Mer- 
chant Taylors^ School the other day, ^Hhat in this 
country democracy is impossible,^^ with his splendid 
vaticinations against an " indiscriminate multitude '' ? 
Where is the wonderful consistency of the man, who in 
1859 denounced Mr. Bright^s advocacy of Household 
Suffrage as a '^ flagrant policy ^^ of American democracy, 
and permits that very policy to be enthroned in 1867, 
not with regret, not with humiliation, not with depre- 
cation and apology, and foreboding, and fear, but with 
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a supercilious triumph over the innocence of rivals, 
whom during the intervening decade he has been hold- 
ing up with scientific epigram to the terror and hatred of 
the country as levellers — determined and unscrupulous 
levellers ? What is the meaning of his eloquent and 
remarkable analysis of the effects of that very House- 
hold Suffrage when recommended by Mr. Bright, 
which he has now introduced himself? What is the 
meaning, for instance, of this really very beautiful 
passage ? 

* If you establish a democracy, you must in due season 
reap the fruits of a democracy. You will in due season 
have great impatience of the public burdens, combined in 
due season with great increase of the public expenditure. 
You will in due season reap the fruits of such united in- 
fluence. You will in due season have wars entered into 
from passion and not from reason ; and you will in due 
season submit to peace ignominiously sought and iguomi- 
niously obtained, which will diminish your authority and 
perhaps endanger your independence. You will in due 
season, with a democracy, find that your property is less 
valuable, and that your freedom is less complete. I doUbt 
not, when there has been realized a sufficient quantity of 
disaffection and dismay, the good sense of this country will 
come to the rally, and that you will obtain some remedy for 
your grievances, and some redress for your wrongs, by the 
process through which alone it can be obtained — by that 
process which may render your property more secure, but 
which will not render your liberty more eminent. I know 
that I shall be told that these are old-fashioned notions. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham has said the same on the plat- 
form — which he is always praising, and certainly adorns — 
he will point to the instance of the United States of Ame- 
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rica, and say, " This sbows bow completely erroneous are the 
notions entertained in Europe of democracy." But I say, 
between Europe and the United States there is no sort of 
analogy. I say the United States of America are colonies ; 
for a country, though independent, does not cease to be a 
colony ; and they are not only colonies, but they are abso- 
lutely colonizing, and none of the conditions obtain in 
them, which regulate the social system of the ancient com- 
munities of this quarter of the globe. That being my 
opinion, I cannot look upon what is called beduction 

OP the PEANCHISE in boroughs without ALABM ; AND I 
HAVE NEVEB MET ANT ABGUMENT WHICH PAIBLT ENCOUN- 
TERS THE OBJECTIONS THAT ABE UBQED TO IT. TOU CAN- 
NOT ENCOUNTEB IT BY SENTIMENTAL ASSERTIONS OP THE 
GOOD QUALITIES OP THE WORKING CLASSES. ThE GBEATEB 
THEIR GOOD QUALITIES, THE GREATER THE DANGER. IP 
YOU LAY DOWN AS A PRINCIPLE THAT THEY ARE TO ENTER 
THE CONSTITUENT BODY, NOT AS INDIVIDUALS, BUT AS A 
MULTITUDE, THEY MUST BE THE PREDOMINANT CLASS PBOM 
THEIR NUMBEB; AND IP YOU DWELL ON THEIR INTELLI- 
GENCE, YOU ONLY INCREASE THE POWER THEY WILL EXER- 
CISE.' 

We quote this long passage because it emphatically 
sets Mr. Disraeli^s claims to consistency at rest. This 
is the man who^ seven years later, still opposed a very 
moderate extension of the franchise, on the ground, 
first, that it will be a step towards a larger enfranchise- 
ment, which larger enfranchisement will lead to demo- 
cracy, — ^^ which in due season, etc., etc., etc. /^ second, 
that you ought to enfranchise the cream of the working 
classes only ; and who then, the very next year, turning 
sharply round to save his party, says, with brutal 
frankness^ that the ^^ cream policy ^^ of Mr. Gladstone — 
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was a policy disastrous to the Tory party, disastrous to 
the state, that the only true policy, at once advantageous 
to the state, and especially to the Tory party, is, in fact, 
the *^ dregs policy^^ — a Tory democracy — and, more as- 
tounding still, who in the same breath gravely assures 
his audience, both that he has always been scrupulously 
consistent, and that democracy in this country is im- 
possible. If in this country democracy is impossible, 
why did Mr. Disraeli hold the possibility of it over our 
heads in terrorem for so long ? Either he believed it 
possible or not. If he believed it in 1859, and all 
the way down to 1866, where is his consistency in 
1867? If he did not believe it, what shall we say? 
One conclusion, we think remains — Mr. Disraeh has 
been faithful and loyal to his party, and the theory of 
his attitude on the question of Reform in 1867, which 
we have ventured to submit, is the only one which will 
square with the facts. 

We mentioned two anecdotes as going the round of 
the clubs. The first led us into some disquisition. The 
second is equally characteristic. We of course do not 
vouch for its truth, but it shows very plainly what is 
the general opinion concerning Mr. Disraeli^s political 
career. In 1841, when Sir Eobert Peel and Sir James 
Graham were forming their strong government, and the 
then Tory whip recommended Mr. Disraeli as a very 
rising young politician for office, both Sir Robert Peel 
and Sir James Graham were, it is said, highly favourable 
to Mr. Disraeli^ s claims. But the man who peremptorily 
declined to act with him under any consideration was 
the then Lord Stanley, now Lord Derby, who, at that 
time, was coming over with a strong following to the 
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Conservative camp. It is related that in after years a 
friend asked Mr. Disraeli, since such and such were the 
facts, how it was that he had ''hated Peel so?'' There- 
upon Mr. Disraeli^s answer : ' It is quite a mistake to 
' suppose I ever hated Peel, On the contrary, he ivas the 
' only man under whom I should have liked to have served. 
' But I saw very clearly that he v'as the only man whom 
'it would "make" me to attack, and I attacked him.' 
These are the legendary stories which define a political 
leadership and illumine the fatal boundaries of a states- 
man's popularity. Such a story, without being neces- 
sarily true, shows the rooted popular distrust of Mr. 
Disraeli. 

Far be it from us to impugn Mr. Disraeli's greatness. 
That, in our eyes, is all the greater from his total absence 
of popularity. The Conservative press has lately in- 
dulged in almost daily sneers at Mr. Gladstone as the 
" People's William," forgetting, or more probably not 
seeing, that what is to the fastidious journalist a 
sneer is to the classes it speaks of a fact, a very 
endearing reality, a reality to which Mr. Disraeli 
cannot — probably would not, if he could — aspire. 
Whether or not Mr. Disraeli drapes himself in the 
pride of his contempt for the lower classes, whether 
or not Mr. Gladstone is sneered at for his flesh-and- 
blood theories, it does not alter the fact that the 
lower you go down in the scale the more Mr. Glad- 
stone's name is loved, whereas the vulgar idea of Mr. 
Disraeli is that of a clever conjuror and political tum- 
bler. We do not for a moment ourselves compare Mr. 
Disraeli to a political tumbler and rope-dancer. We 
trust we have spoken of him with due respect. We 
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only say, what is patent to all, that the idea of Mr. Dis- 
raeli which prevails out of doors is in fact that of a 
political juggler. The crowds who look open-mouthed 
at a street-juggler are one thing ; the crowds who go 
to Carlton Gardens, or to St. Jameses Hall, out of per- 
sonal sympathy to Mr. Gladstone, are another. The 
feelings in the two cases are totally different. You 
cannot from the one predicate anything of the other, 
or infer that, because the latter are moved by sympathy, 
the former are swayed by any other motive than curio- 
sity. From this we derive the conclusion, that if Mr. 
Disraeli^s supporters expect to reap the popular grati- 
tude in return for his having swallowed the leek and 
outbid Mr. Gladstone, they deceive themselves. The 
new constituencies will pocket their windfall and follow 
Mr. Gladstone — if not to-morrow, as we believe — ^the 
day after. And their instincts will serve them truly. 
They owe everything to Mr. Gladstone. 

When, therefore, we avow our sense of Mr. Disraeli^s 
greatess, it is not that we think him a sphinx and 
miracle of intellect. His intellect we hold to be less 
plastic, his principles more so, than Mr. Gladstone's. 
His finance was not successful. He is not equal to 
Mr. Gladstone as an orator, although greatly superior 
in epigram. He cannot compete with Mr. Gladstone 
in popularity. His successful manipulation of a House 
elected under the auspices of Lord Palmerston, and 
therefore essentially anti-Gladstonian, is no real cri- 
terion of his probable success in any future Parlia- 
ment. In what, then, does his greatness reside ? To 
us, as it appears, his greatness lies in his total and 
impassive independence of all external popularity, his 
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total superiority to the sympathy of friend or foe. It 
is, we admit, a pagan greatness, but in a pagan view 
there is a grandeur of personality about Mr. Disraeli 
before which we incline ourselves. That is not a man 
at whom, even with a political crime on his head, we 
could find in our hearts to cast a stone. It is some- 
thing in these relaxed and sentimental days to look back 
upon Mr. Disraeli^s parliamentary career, and see him 
from the beginning sufficient unto himself, pursuing 
the even tenour of his way, independent of the smile of 
fiivour, or the frown of resentment. These are the 
living examples in an age of flux, which teach us to 
endure, and gird our weak existence with a little 
strength. Since the passing of the Corn Laws the 
attitude of the Tories has been one of continual retreat 
before an advancing and growing enemy. Tlie failure 
of Mr. Disraeli in 1859 would have broken a smaller 
man, and killed a less granitic temperament. For 
eight long years, undisturbed by the hatred of his sup- 
porters, heedless of the jealousies of his followers, calm 
and impervious before the sneers, the contempt, worse 
still, the pity of his adversaries, he sat unmoved upon 
the opposition bench. No welcome breeze of popu- 
larity cooled his temples, no idolizing clique wafted 
incense to its favourite idol, no enthusiastic faction 
with ultimate and determined aims helped to cheer and 
shield him from the cold depression of growing and 
seemingly final failure. His enemies in front and rear 
were formidable, active, keen, of commanding ability. 
But he sat where he sat in virtue of his own sheer 
weight, self-contained, and rose when he rose, and his 
opportunity came, unwearied, unworn, himself at his 
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best, a political Monte Cristo from an apparent political 
grave. Let those who will, deny Mr. Disraeli^s great- 
ness. In our view his greatness rises even to grandeur. 
But we reverence it as the seal of a great personality j 
we look to it for no patriotic ends independent of that 
personality. 

Of Mr. Lowe we said so much last year that we 
shall not enter at great length into the examination of 
the subsequent phases of his political conduct, the more 
so as, owing to his consistency — a consistency as 
striking as his speeches have been brilliant — there is 
less to be said. It is to be regretted that a man of 
such splendid abilities should have alienated his own 
true party by assuming a position essentially unstates- 
manlike and suicidal. Yet we cannot but hope that, 
having in the prime of his powers risen to a position 
which, in its kind, he holds alone, he may see fit to 
resume the yoke of the national service, and return, 
with the masculine frankness of which he is so capable, 
to fight the battle of tolerance, education, and liberal 
progress. If we have a doubt with regard to his future 
career, it is, that we are unable to put his political judg- 
ment and his political instincts on the same level with 
his intellectual genius as a Parliamentary orator. 
How, indeed, are we to measure him? His instinct 
was certainly correct, so far as it led him to rely on the 
secret anti-performing bias of Parliament last year. 
Perhaps his enemies might say that he showed infinite 
tact in selecting the moment which Enabled him to 
stamp his reputation irrevocably as a great parlia- 
mentary leader, and that, if only he became great, 
he cared not for ultimate opinion out of doors. Un- 
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questionably, lie who can endure all may dare all. 
Mr. Lowe dared all, and witliin the magic circle of 
certain prejudices succeeded beyond expectation. But 
where is he now with the country, where with the 
future constituencies ? Differing with him from pole 
to pole as we do on the question of Reform, we 
yet hope that he is not lost to the Liberal party and 
the service of the country. The labourer is worthy of 
his hire. Mr. Lowe has two claims to gratitude at the 
hands of the Liberal party. First, for having displayed 
that absolute personal liberty of parliamentary daring, 
which to every English politician who loves the tradi- 
tions of the English Parliament ought to endear him, 
apart from all other motives. Long may a man be able 
to go boldly against every fancied sham, and fight every 
prejudice, without being subject, as the result of his 
courage, to political degradation or political disqualifi- 
cation. Courage is, after all, the ultimate material out 
of which all virtue is carved. And what is liberty but 
a phantom without courage ? Therefore, to the new 
constituencies we say. Do not punish Mr. Lowe for his 
opposition to a cause which is, and has been, as dear 
to us as it is to you. We want Reform for greater 
liberty, not greater liberty for tyranny. His courage 
then, and parliamentary audacity, are one claim to 
our gratitude. The second is, that, by reviving the 
whole question of Parliamentary Reform, from the very 
root, by the cry, ^^ No Reform/' he not only brought to 
light the secret hostility of Parliament to Reform 
indoors, and lent wings to agitation out-of-doors, but 
he elicited what was equally unsuspected — ^least of all 
suspected by the " Parliamentary class ^^ — the existence 
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of a strong feeling in favour of Reform on the part of 
the rising intellectual class. Hitherto it had been 
thought, and the idea gained ground among political 
Laodiceans, that the cry for Reform was, after all, the 
work of interested agitators and vulgar uneducated men 
hunting for notoriety. The volumes of ^Essays on 
Reform,' and ^ Questions for a Reform Parliament,'* 
show the error of such an assumption, and they may be 
said to owe their birth to Mr. Lowe's speeches, and to 
the theoretical grounds upon which he placed the ques- 
tion. An Oxford man himself, once a hardworking 
tutor at the University, and a brilliant scholar, his 
speeches made a deep impression on the so-called 
^^ educated," and especially the University class through- 
out the country. A University man, he appealed in a 
peculiar manner to the pride of intellect, to the aristo- 
cratic and supercilious fastidiousness of University men. 
His philippics seemed almost directly addressed to their 
warmest feelings on one side or on the other ; and the 
Liberals among them felt that he had given them their 
natural opportunity — an opportunity not to be thrown 
away — of proving in the most emphatic manner that 
the desire for Reform, far from being, as it was con- 
stantly alleged, the artificial hankering of a brutal mob 
artfully fostered and begotten by brawling agitators, 
was in reaUty a settled feeling on the part of cultivated 
men, and a sense founded on rational grounds, theo- 
retical and practical, of the absolute necessity and the 

* Although these volumes were written to answer a transitory pur- 
pose, I have ventured to retain some account of them, inasmuch as they 
illustrate the arguments for and against Beform which were current in 
the Reform period of 1866-7. 
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essential expediency of a large and wholesome Reform 
Bill. When, therefore, one or two leading men among 
them proposed the idea of a "joint-stock work^^ in 
answer to Mr. Lowers views, the scheme was eagerly- 
hailed by a large number of literary and University 
men. It is true that one or two of the names in the 
list of authors do not figure as University men ; but 
Mr. Townsend, Mr. Hill, Mr. Boyd Kinnear, Mr. 
Hooper, belong so essentially by their avocations and 
antecedents to the class of scholars and thinkers, as 
well as practical men, that for all practical purposes 
they are no exceptions to the rule. 

Mr. Lowe had made the utilitarian theory of good 
government the keystone of his position. Mr. Brod- 
rick asks in answer, whether all ideas of political jus- 
tice and all political sentiments are to be discarded 
from the question ? Without in any way relinquishing 
the valuable part of the doctrine of expediency, Mr. 
Brodrick shows, by a chain of close argument, that 
" the happiness of the people at large '^ is not the only 
principle that has to be applied to the representation 
of a free people. " The happiness of the people at 
large,^^ he well observes, " is the familiar watchword 
of despotism.^^ We cannot say that Mr. Brodrick has 
received the justice to which he is entitled from all his 
critics, nor can we think it defensible to quote phrases, 
e,g. " the hydrostatic theory of representation based on 
an equilibrium of classes,^^ as Mr. Brodrick^ s own, and 
furnishing an index to the value of his arguments, 
when that phrase was obviously itself only a quotation, 
quoted to be ridiculed. 

The objection taken to the ^ Essays on Reform ^ on 
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their first appearance was plausible, but unfounded. 
The authors, it was said, were mere recluses and 
masters of arts, and how could they have anything 
practical to say on such a practical question as Reform ? 
It turned out, however, that, although University men 
for the most part, they were for the most part men 
who had taken an active, share in practical life. To 
whom does it ever occur to sneer at the memory of Sir 
Robert Peel because he was essentially a University 
and first-class man ? Whatever opposition Mr. Glad- 
stone may encounter, it is certainly not ostensibly 
based upon his being a University man. On the other 
hand, there was a most excellent reason why that par- 
ticular class of men should step forward at the par- 
ticular crisis, and vindicate the cause of Reform from 
the charge of imbecility and hollow vulgarity with 
which Mr. Lowe had laboured to stamp it. They were 
the proper men to retort with eflFect. Unquestionably 
these volumes were a direct answer to Mr. Lowe on his 
own chosen ground, the ground of cultivation. If any 
one wishes to measure Mr. Lowers instinct, and, let us 
say, harshness of political judgment, let him compare 
his supercilious portraiture of the ^^ venal and drunken 
working man ^^ with Mr. Hutton^s appreciation of the 
working classes, and his carefiil estimate of their future 
influence on political opinion, if admitted to power. If 
lie wishes for a direct answer from the EngUsh point 
of view to Mr. Lowers indirect ridicule of the repre- 
sentative principle, and his direct hostility to any ex- 
tension of the franchise, let him read Lord Houghton^s 
mellow exposition of the necessity of keeping the re- 
presentation of the country in tune with the hearts and 
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wishes of the people, unless we are ^ prepared to en- 
^ counter an organized ignorance from without, and 
^ the boundless Utopia of revolutionary expectations/ 
^ If/ says Lord Houghton, ^ we will not admit the 
^ working men into the great school of public life, we 
^ leave them to the free exercise of their instincts and 
^ their passions : if we will not teach them political 
^ wisdom, they will teach us political disaster/ 

Much stress has been laid on the alleged inconsis- 
tency between the views of some of the dififerent con- 
tributions to this common work on Reform. To our 
mind, the salient feature of the essays throughout the 
two volumes lies in their homogeneity. It is of course 
diJflScult and impossible to get a score of writers to- 
gether who agree identically on any given subject. It 
is true, also, that there is an apparent discrepancy, for 
instance, between Mr. Albert Dicey, who in his telling 
essay on the Balance of Classes impliedly argues for 
Reform in the direction of a desirable democracy, and 
one of the writers, who insists that " Democracy is in 
this country impossible.^^ K Democracy is impossible, 
it may be said, what is the use of arguing with Mr. 
Dicey in favour of it? But Mr. Dicey seems to us 
only to be arguing against those politicians who, being 
themselves friends of Reform, yet give their adhesion 
to theories which by a scientific arrangement of votes 
would stereotype a given hierarchy in such a manner 
as to preclude the possibility of any future alteration 
in the balance of power, however desirable for the sake 
of all parties in the state. We certainly agree with 
both Mr. Dicey' s positions. One is, that, after all, 
classes no doubt do exist in this country. Even house- 
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hold suflfrage will not eradicate them. The other is 
that ^^ half the evils of modem England arise from the 
undue prominence of class distinctions ; and the funda- 
mental fault of class representation is its tendency to 
intensify diflFerences which it is an object of political 
Reform to remove.^^ This we hold to be equally un- 
deniable. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen^s essay is a rejoinder to Mr. 
Lowers argument, derived from America. Mr. Boyd 
Kinnear, advocate and barrister-at-law, contributes 
two essays, one on the Redistribution of Seats, the 
other on Law Reform, of which it is difficult to say 
which is the more eflFective. Mr. Pearson^ s essay on 
the Working of Australian Institutions possesses a 
peculiar claim to attention, owing to the fact that Mr. 
Pearson, well known as a distinguished historian and 
professor of history at King^s College, was himself in 
Australia for some time, and able to investigate a large 
number of political problems on the spot. The sub- 
jects to which he addresses himself are indicated in the 
following suggestive passage : — ^ It is not easy always,^ 
he says, speaking of the charges brought against the 
Australian Institutions, ' to decide what is meant by a 
^ vague accusation of mis -government ; but in the case 
^ of any colony, we may, perhaps, assume it to mean one 
^ or more of these charges — that its government wants 
^ stability ; that the best men are not put into office ; 
' that electors are timid, or venal, or careless of their 
' trust; that the character of the judges is deterio- 
^ rating ; that the press is licentious ; that public credit 
' is low; that religion and education are neglected; that 
' the ratio of crime is increasing ; that no legislative 
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' results have been achieved ; or, more generally, that 
^ there is a want of cohesion in society, and that class 
^ is at feud with class, or the colony itself with the 
^ mother country/ A statesmanlike summary. This 
is, on the whole, one of the best essays in the book, 
and one which combines a large amount of absolutely 
new and trustworthy information with great clearness 
and force of exposition, as well as candour of statement 
and criticism. We recommend it to the attention of 
politicians of all shades ; those who disagree most with 
Mr. Pearson will find nothing to oflFend them, and 
much to consider. His candour is even excessive, and 
yet the total result of his statement clearly is, that Mr. 
Lowers highly-coloured pictures of Australian politics 
are more in the nature of ad captandum sketches 
designed for a special purpose. Mr. Goldwin Smithes 
essay on the Experience of the American Common- 
wealth has been much criticized in America. It is 
easy for native politicians to apply a microscope to the 
flaws of a foreign writer. But the professor^s essay is 
a miracle of truth and justice compared with the brick 
and whitewash caricatures of American institutions, 
with which anti-Reformers have laboured to frighten 
plain men out of their senses. Mr. Bryce^s ^ Historical 
Aspect of Democracy^ may seem the least directly 
practical chapter in the first volume, inasmuch as no 
practical English politician, least of all the ten-pounder, 
would trouble himself to think what Greek or Roman 
or any other Democracy in history might be worth, or 
even mean. Nevertheless, this essay has indirectly a 
very practical value, since it is a direct answer, on the 
part of a really brilliant writer and scholar, to the argu- 
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ments derived from history which Mr. Lowe, ably 
relying on his reputation as a scholar, waved with so 
much eflTect over the House of Commons. There is* a 
curious taint of moral vulgarity in the men who laud 
to the skies Mr. Lowers scholarship and brilliant prac- 
tical genius when he brings partial historical analogies 
to bear against Reform, and who the minute after 
shrug their shoulders at Mr. Bryce as a visionary and 
master of arts, when he meets Mr. Lowe on Mr. Lowe's 
own ground. 

The second volume, in our opinion, is the most re- 
markable, and the one which is most likely to live. If 
there is one position upon which Mr. Lowe persistently 
dwelt, it was the absence of any national questions to 
deal with which Reform was necessary. The volume of 
' Questions for a Reformed Parliament ' is intended as 
an answer to that argument. We are bound to say 
that it seems to us a sufficient answer. The essay 
on ^ Popular Education,^ by Mr. Parker, is especially 
admirable, both for its research and the great body of 
materials which it condenses. The effect which the 
essay leaves on the mind is heart-rending, and yet 
anything more calm and temperate, more painstakingly 
accurate, it would be difficult to write. Such works 
are not the works of visionary agitators, but of men 
with deep and earnest convictions. Mr. Parker may 
be disregarded. You cannot disregard the large body 
of men in the country whose views Mr. Parker really 
echoes. The great crime of the higher classes in this 
country is, not that they have neglected education 
only — even that were a crime— they have openly and 
secretly opposed it — opposed it from motives at once 
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corrupt and criminal. Even at tliis day, in society 
everywhere at large, you hear it openly argued that 
education is a bad thing, for it gives you bad servants 
and bad labourers. Both allegations are unfounded in 
fact and theory. They fail in theory. If not, how are 
we to interpret the diflTerence between the industry of 
civilized life and the indolence of savage life ? They are 
not founded in fact. Otherwise, how are we to account 
for the well-known results in Switzerland, where a re- 
formed system of education has almost emptied the 
gaols, and in the Grand Duchy of Baden, where, great 
efforts having been made in 1834 for the improvement 
of education, the number of prisoners fell in eight 
years (1854 — 1861) from 1426 to 691; the number of 
thefts from 1009 to 460; pauperism decreased by one- 
fourth; and gaols had to be closed? On the other 
hand, how are we to account for the fact that Germany, 
the most highly educated country in the world, sup- 
plies a large portion of the world with waiters and 
clerks, the most efficient, industrious, and orderly ser- 
vants of their kind ? Again, if education deteriorates 
the labourer, how come the Scotch Lowlands to be bet- 
ter cultivated than any part of England, where many a 
labourer's son is sent during the winter to attend the 
University lectures, and returns during the summer to 
plough by his father's side barefooted ? The real truth 
is, that the crime of the landowners of England — ^for 
with them the matter rests — ^in refusing to educate the 
people has been " worse than a crime'' — it has been "a, 
blunder," founded in mistaken selfishness, and a slave- 
owning, half-avowed principle, that the labourer is 
their serf, to be kept in permanent degradation, so 
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their rents be secure, and the farmer without excuse. 
We cannot too cordially recommend Mr. Parker^s es- 
say to every sincere Reformer. If Parliamentary Re- 
form results in one thing only, — a good, elementary, 
compulsory system of education, applicable to the 
country at large, and without favour to the Established 
or any other Church, but open to all, upon a catholic 
and unsectarian footing, — it will have accomplished a 
patriotic end, before which all other ends are insignifi- 
cant. It is melancholy to reflect that the richest 
country in the world, the loudest in its religious pro- 
fession, should also be the least educated. Had the 
landowners at any time shown the tenth part of the 
determination to educate the country which they dis- 
played in a fortnight to settle the question of the cattle 
plague, the country would be educated a,t this moment. 
Yet, as Mr. Townshend so well shows, the root of their 
crime has not been so much bad feeling, as a total in- 
capacity to understand the real state of the case. 

" The Reformed House [of 1832 — a House of employers] 
has," he says, " almost throughout its history, shown an in- 
capacity of comprehending the poor, — that is to say, all 
classes below the income-tax level, — their needs, wishes, and 
projects, which has made its action at once weak and unsym- 
pathetic. This incapacity displays itself in all kinds of 
ways ; sometimes in positive acts, sometimes in refusals to 
act, most often in failures to act, and now and then in simple 
oddities of procedure. Among these last may surely be 
reckoned the long resistance to the removal of the * Taxes 
on Knowledge.' I do not believe that the mass of members 
cared one straw about the financial aspect of that question, 
or series of questions, but, not understanding the 
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poor, they were harassed by a latent fear that penny papers 
would be sure to be either subversive, — i.e. hostile to pro- 
perty, — or irreligious or indecent, and wanted to make it 

difficult to establish them "We all know how the 

matter turned out; how suddenly, when the taxes were 
actually removed, the violent unstamped press disappeared ; 
how Conservative and moral, not to say 'Philistine,' the 
penny papers became ; how, for the first time, the Tories 
secured a really popular organ. The root of the odd blunder 
was not bad feeling of any kind, but the total inability of the 
rich and cultivated to understand what the poor and uncul- 
tivated would do with power.'* 

Or take Mr. Newman's view : — 

" Turn lastly to the agricultural labourer. What has the 
great estate made of the masses of our rural population P 
The base of the column is buried deep in misery and 
pauperism. 

" * Hie vertex nobis semper sublimis ; at ilium 
Sub pedibus styx atra videt manesque profundi.' 

" Unlike the manufacturing artisan,— a new type developed 
by gi'eat and recent inventions: one which has emerged 
upon the world in its most civilized moments, — the agricul- 
tural labourer belongs to one of those ancient and feeble 
classes which are entangled in the network of the past, and 
on which tradition lies with a leaden weight. He is still — 
in the south of England, at all events — not far from the spot 
where the old poor law left him. The smoke of the great 
war still hangs about him. In the years between 1760 and 
1815, — fatal years, the prints of whose footsteps is still deep 
and fresh upon the social system of England, — the great 
proprietors, while they detached the common lands from the 
unquestionably feeble and ineffectual hands of the commu- 
nity, took the agricultural labourer for the moment under 
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their own high protection, guaranteed him means of support 
for a family, however large, and founded a pauper warren at 
home, in the effort to secure stout arms to crush Napoleon 
on the Continent. A simple blunder ; yet blunders are 
sometimes more ruinous than crimes. Such a past history, 
viewed in connection with the feebleness of the class, should 
surely have impressed upon the state the need of stimulating 
with the utmost carefulness whatever feeble efforts it might 
make to react upon the past, to emancipate itself from its 
traditions. One would have thought, for instance, that the 
state might at least do its best to fft the labourer for push- 
ing his chances in the towns ; yet we know that education 
still remains the sport of theological faction.** 

And why ? Certainly not because the clergy of the 
Establishment or the dissenting ministers have shown 
any hostility to education. On the contrary, the efforts 
on both sides have been heroic. But because the land- 
owners have, for the most part, either actually opposed 
or neglected education; or, instead of striving for a 
national education, have striven to uphold the clergy 
of the Established Church in claims at once idle, inju- 
rious, and offensive to the conscience of the other reli- 
gious communities of the country. 

Mr. Lushington^s excellent paper on ^ Workmen and 
Trade Unions^ is remarkable, not only as giving a 
very instructive view of the historical position of the 
modem working man, but especially as proving that a 
man of the most fastidious cultivation may see some- 
thing in trade unions and the cause of the English 
workman which is not to be sneered away, or assumed 
to be necessarily iniquitous or subversive. And ^ The 
Progress of the Working Classes,^ by Messrs. Ludlow 
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and Lloyd Jones, completes Mr. Lushington^s essay 
from a more purely liistorical point of view. It is in- 
teresting to know that one of the writers of the essay 
was, in 1832, a working man in Manchester. Here, 
then, is one man in the list who is not a University 
man. But we are sure there is not a University man, 
worthy of the name, who can read his essay without 
sympathy and instruction. Mr. Harrison^s essay on 
our 'Foreign Policy,^ is as brilliant as all that Mr. 
Harrison writes. To much of it we subscribe ; much 
of it remains matter for consideration. We certainlv 
do not think that our working classes will plunge us 
into inconsiderate wars ; and, therefore, with Mr. Har- 
rison we say, ' Rather a policy of honour and of duty, 
' with all its sacrifices, than a huckstering timidity 
' amidst the strong, and a huckstering rapacity amidst 
' the weak.^ Mr. Hooper, on the ' Army,^ and Mr. 
Rogers, on 'Bribery,^ write with the firm hand of 
masters in their respective subjects. Both articles are 
terse, lively, and convincing, and they have all the 
metal of true knowledge. It will be thought, perhaps, 
we have spoken warmly of these volumes ; but we are 
convinced that no man who reads them without preju- 
dice, will say that his time has been lost. For some 
time to come, the volume of ' Questions of Reform ' 
will remain a very exhaustive catechism of the facts 
and arguments relating to every great question which 
Reformers have at heart, and for which every true 
Reformer has laboured to obtain a Reform Bill. 

These gentlemen, it should be said, have avoided 
proposing any particular plan of Reform, or prescribing 
any particular modes of legislation. To have done so 
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would have been an error in policy and taste. Their 
task in answering Mr. Lowe was twofold. Mr. Lowe 
had declared, in the first place, that any Reform Bill what- 
ever would be an evil in itself. The essayists attempt 
to prove, in answer, that a Reform Bill, and a Liberal 
Reform Bill, was not only expedient, but necessary. 
Mr. Lowe had declared, in the second place, that even 
if Reform in itself did not involve the ruin of the state, 
it was unnecessary, because there was nothing left for 
a Reformed Parliament to do. The essayists reply in 
efiect by giving a list of ten subjects, each of national 
importance, and they show that the existing Parliament 
had failed to cope with any one of them. It was no 
part of their subject. — ^it would have been arrogant on 
their part — to prescribe a particular Reform Bill. 
Equally out of place would it have been to prescribe 
by what future^ steps a new Parliament should aim at 
attaining the objects which they set forth as desirable. 
We cannot, therefore, agree with the critics who have 
argued that these volumes are not practical, because 
they do not, in fact propound a set Reform Bill, or lay 
down a precise course of legislation for the future. 

Of the present .Reform Bill we have hitherto said 
little, except in allusion to the reduction of the franchise. 
It was more important to correct the impressions which 
had gained ground concerning the relative positions of 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone, and the Liberal and 
Conservative parties. Success succeeds so as often to 
overlay truth. The Comedy of Errors which has marked 
the progress of the present Reform Bill, step by step, 
would fill a volume, if we were to attempt to retrace 
even its leading features. There was the first act in 
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the melodrama, and the curtain rose on the Tory chiefs, 
with their heads together, listening with dubious looks 
and anxious faces to the hum of the crowd outside, de- 
bating with bated breath whether or not to introduce a 
Reform Bill at all. There was the second act, and, 
with averted eye and faltering voice, Mr. Disraeli 
opened the doors to his enemies, and pleaded in broken 
accents for the ^^ babes in the wood.^^ There was the 
third act, and Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli were seen 
flying through the forest for their lives, — ^reckless, 
dishevelled, distracted between rage and terror, throw- 
ing out child after child to the wolves. There was the 
fourth act, and Mr. Disraeli appeared in the blaze of 
a thousand lights, throwing back his coat, radiant, 
triumphant, insolent even, introducing a suppositi- 
tious heir to the astonished and spell-bound spectators, 
— ^his fortunes saved, his star in the ascendant, — 
the world at his feet, licking the dust off his shoes, 
amid the enthusiastic shouts of a million new votaries 
outside. And the fifth act— well, the curtain is up 
again. Mr. Disraeli, supercilious and unshackled, 
having redeemed his fortunes, is now plotting to 
poison the supposititious heir to whom he owes his 
life. Will he succeed ? We wait and look on as the 
drama progresses. The great, the overwhelming fact 
remains, that the borough constituencies in the gross 
are increased by two to one, — the One being on and 
above the £10 line; the Two being below that line, 
and all the way down the scale. 

The politicians who last year objected to skim the 
cream off the dish have this year plunged to the bottom 
of the bowl. 
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We ourselves have no misgiving whatever as to the 
result. So firmly do we believe in the common sense 
of the English people, in the rooted harmony of slow 
but solid growth, in spite of all superficial differences 
which pervades English ideals and English aims ; in 
the ultimate coherence and fine temper, so often tried, 
of all classes in the country, — making every allowance 
for Mr. Broadhead and the ferocity of Sheffield, — that 
we could not bring ourselves to dread even the establish- 
ment of universal suffi'age. It may be, as Mr. Bright 
says, that a more progressive enfranchisement would 
have been wiser, more essentially English in procedure, 
more constitutional, more in accordance with English* 
legislative tradition. It may be that the poorer voters 
will for a time be too dependent upon the wealth above 
them. If this turns out to be the case, the result will 
be an increase of the plutocratic element in our consti- 
tution, — a result in part Liberal, in part Conservative, 
but anyhow, so far an anti-democratic result. It is 
much said that Mr. Disraeli has aimed at establishing 
a Tory Democracy, in which the herd, clothed and in 
their right minds, are to follow shepherds with golden 
staves, to lead them into fat pastures, wheresoever 
they list, and that he will be found to have succeeded 
in effecting his aim. For our part, we cannot be sure 
if that really has been his aim, or whether he really 
believed in it himself. K he did, we venture, without 
much trepidation, to record our emphatic conviction 
that he will be found to have miscalculated. It is dan- 
gerous to prophesy, especially when (and nothing is 
more striking at the present moment) the most able 
and practical men on both sides seem utterly bewil- 
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dered, and absolutely unable to forecast what the result 
of the whole Bill will be. Nevertheless, a very strong 
impression has slowly gained upon our mind with 
regard to the main result of the Bill, both in boroughs 
and in counties. In neither do we fear any democratic 
results, in Mr. Lowers sense of democracy; but we 
cannot resist the conviction that in both the result will 
be, in the main, overwhelmingly Liberal. We can, of 
course, argue only hypothetically ; but our grounds are 
the following, speaking very generally. First, as to the 
boroughs. In order to analyze the effect of the en- 
franchisement, we must consider it both vertically and 
'laterally. 

Vertically, — that is to say, if we look to the in- 
fluence which local magnates, employers, and others 
can bring to bear, — it will be a contest of influence^ as 
heretofo!re, between the rival powers above, and the 
strongest or the swiftest will get it. The race will be 
between the same or similar men on the box, only the 
teams will be larger. So far, things may or may not 
remain pretty much as they were. K some lose here, 
others will gain there. Anyhow, so far, the changes in 
each election would be administrative rather than 
organic. 

But the speculative difficulty lies in the lateral 
aspect of the question. The strata above the £10 
line we know ; but what are the strata below the £10 
line ? How many strata are there ? Is there prac- 
tically only one stratum, or two or three, or how many ? 
Do they substantially agree ? Do they differ ? Are their 
agreements or differences in kind and essence, or only 
in degree? Will they follow suit? Will they fight 
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until one is paramount ? Our present belief, so far as 
our lights guide us, is that the lower stratum, below 
the £10 line, looks up to the next higher stratum for 
guidance and information ; and that, except so far as 
subservience or venality may continue their work, the 
tone and ideas of the lower strata will be derived from, 
and dictated by, that precise ^^ Liberal cream '' which 
Mr. Gladstone last year wished to bring in, and which 
Mr. Disraeli resisted, as he tells us, unless it could be, 
as he hopes it now will be, neutralized. K Mr. Disraeli 
really does believe in this last new theory of his, we 
cannot help thinking, with all deference, that he is 
out in his reckoning. And therefore, with this convic- 
tion, we rejoice over the introduction of household suf- 
frage, and we look to it with sanguine hope, as the 
harbinger of the true representation of labour, hitherto 
absolutely unrepresented in the House, yet withotit 
an adequate representation of which our Government 
can be neither truly constitutional, nor truly wholesome, 
nor truly safe. In one view, we might be tempted to 
condole with Mr. Bright upon having had his pocket 
picked of his great measure by the men who held it 
back for eight years, while they diligently blackened 
his character, and then innocently produced it as their 
own. But, in another point of view, we cannot help 
congratulating both the country and him. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Bright upon having been placed by that 
melancholy theft in a position at last where thieves can 
blacken him no more. We congratulate the country 
upon having lived to see justice done to one of its 
greatest orators and noblest characters. Mr. Bright 
will forgive us if we add that we have never, in the 
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height of our admiration, been able to sympathize with 
his attitude during many years, so essentially that of a 
one-sided partisan. He stands in a very different posi- 
tion now. It is observed by keen judges that even the 
Tories look for his rising, night after night, with a 
singular relish. In their altered and chastened mood, 
we commend one consideration to their attention. If, 
in past years, Mr. Bright, out of doors, abused them 
pretty roundly, let them confess honestly that he was 
speaking of men who, if he spoke gently, would only 
shrug their shoulders, and if he spoke loud, would turn 
round and call him, as they did call him, very unplea- 
sant names. 

But, secondly, as to the counties. Not only in the 
boroughs do we beUeve that the effect of the present 
Bill will be Liberal ; it will be Liberal, we believe, in 
the counties also. There is a Liberal element in the 
counties between £50 and £12, which we believe to be 
extremely large. A mass of small tradesmen, who are 
mostly Liberal, will come in, and nearly the whole of 
the rural dissenters. This one fact is of incalculable 
importance, for the rural dissenters are the lineal de- 
scendants of the old Puritan element upon which, in 
former days, every Liberal battle turned. If, then, the 
result of the present Reform Bill turns out to be 
Liberal, what horoscope is to be drawn concerning the 
fate of parties ? Certainly not one favourable to the 
continuance in oflSce of the Tories, in spite of the ex- 
travagant applause bestowed upon Mr. Disraeli for 
supposed qualities, with which we ourselves, as we 
have said, cannot credit him, but which, if they existed, 
would, in fact, be the greatest bar to his success as an 
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Englisli statesman, dependent on his popularity out of 
doors for the continuance of his success. Lord Cran- 
bourne and Lord Carnarvon are men of great abilities 
and fine talents, whose presence would adorn any cabi- 
net and any govemment. But it would be absurd to 
pretend that the Liberals have not ten men for every 
one of the Conservative party. Lord Stanley is no 
doubt steadily rising in public estimation, and may be 
said to represent the genius of common sense. Mr. 
Hardy has made progress in general opinion as an ad- 
ministrator, but declined as a statesman, while his 
attitude on the great question of the day, education 
and the improvement of the Universities, is not of 
our time. Lord Stanley^s great task, the Luxembourg 
question, remains still doubtful in his solution of it. 
The qualities we expected of him — absolute clearness 
and invincible tenacity — were those in which, in this 
instance, he was found wanting. Lord Stanley had 
established an extraordinary reputation for logical pre- 
cision and exact comprehension ; and in the first mo- 
mentous issue in which he has been engaged,* the Pro- 
fessor of International Law at Oxford had to come 
forward and explain, as politely as he could, that the 
guarantee given by Lord Stanley is, in fact, illusory, 
an explanation which Lord Derby seemed indirectly to 
establish in the House of Lords. Of Mr. Walpole^s 
failures we shall not speak to his discredit; the dis- 
credit does not attach to him. We regret the ridicule 
which has fallen, unjustly fallen, upon a high-minded, 
excellent, and amiable man, for no man was ever more 
gratuitously ridiculed for measures which were essen- 
tially cabinet measures, and to which as vital all the 
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Tory chiefs had given their concerted attention. The 
conduct of the Tory administration throughout the 
Hyde Park demonstrations was everywhere lamented 
and ridiculed, by none more loudly than the Tories 
themselves. Therefore, summing up the claims of the 
Tory administration, we are compelled to say — ^we say 
as we sincerely believe quite fairly — that in several 
conspicuous examples their administration has been 
justly subject to the hostile criticism of both parties in 
the state; that in all departments their success has 
been mediocre, except in the solitary case of the Re- 
form Bill, which Bill was, in fact, thrust upon them ; 
that on one day, so to speak, they accepted that Bill 
against their wills, against every profession, against 
every sentiment, against every principle, which they 
indulged in on the day before; and, finally, that in 
passing this measure they sacrificed two of the bright- 
est ornaments, and one of the veteran props of their 
party. 

If we turn to the Liberals, we find the great variety 
of talent* to be mainly on their side, and the great 
variety of interests, except one — ^land — and the land- 
owners have of late years shown too great a tendency 
to mistake the true interests of the country, and to 
sacrifice the substance of the general welfare to the 
shadow of their own nominal precedence. Mr. Glad- 
stone is in the prime of his powers. As an orator, 
as a debater, as a man of the widest intellectual grasp 
and the most subtle apprehension, as a financier who 
has slowly and conscientiously ripened in the best 
sense of the word to the service of the nation, who has 
cared less for himself and less for party than for his 
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country, who has shown the tenderest solicitude for the 
feelings of the weak, as well as a proper regard for the 
solidity of the strong, who has combined ardent per- 
sonal convictions with a loving regard for the opposite 
convictions of other men, because they were, like his 
own, convictions, — mistaken, he might think, but con- 
victions still, and honest, — Mr. Gladstone has slowly 
won for himself, through success and through failure, 
through good report and through evil report, the best 
confidence of the country — that confidence which ad* 
heres to honest and perfect ability. Mr. Gladstone 
has been told by abler pens that he squanders energy, 
wasting earnestness in too frequent display and ovej? 
anxiety. We therefore refrain. Possibly — ^probably — 
Mr. Gladstone reads himself homilies, which make the 
interference of outsiders trivial and impertinent. But 
is it presumptuous to ask Mr. Gladstone to take in 
some respects a larger and a blunter view of things ? 
May we not ask him to rise beyond flitting cir- 
cumstances, and look down with impartial eye upon 
the rival parties in the state, upon himself anil Mr. 
Disraeli ? Mr. Gladstone is a scholar, a fine scholar. 
Is there nothing, then, left in the world which the 
Christian scholar may Jeam even from the modem 
pagan ? Is Mr. Gladstone, with all his experience, able 
to look without emotion upon the grandeur of Mr. Dis- 
raeli^s calm, through long, long years of failure, ridi- 
cule, and insult ? Is Mr. Gladstone, with all his own 
experience, and after years of ever-growing success, 
able as a Christian statesman to grudge Mr. Disraeli 
the late and great reward of long endm*ance ? Is 
he able to withhold those more generous sympathies, 
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and shut out those allowances, which none so well as a 
great statesman should know how to make for another 
great statesman ? Let Mr. Gladstone reflect upon this ; 
and if, as we doubt not, his heart gives, as every great 
heart must give, the true answer, he will, as a great 
public servant, leave all competitors behind. 

With Mr. Gladstone as a leader, who can doubt that 
a party which numbers among its adherents — ^we may 
say devoted adherents, now that the Reform Bill is 
virtually past — Mr. Mill, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Lowe, 
Sir Roundell Palmer and Mr. Villiers, Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Forster, Mr. Stansfeld, and Mr. 
Torrens, the Kinglakes and Grant Duffs, and, among 
the younger Members, the Lefevres and Trevelyans ; 
passing over, as too long to quote, the large list of 
detached abihty, comprising such names as Horsman, 
and Ayrton, and Laing — we apologize for all the names 
we are unable to quote, quoting from memory — and 
leaving out of account, too, the House of Lords, to 
which we do not here allude — ^who can doubt, that to 
such a party, .and to such a party alone, the new con- 
stituencies must look for the abolition of the Irish 
Church, for the conciliation of Ireland, for absolute 
Religious Equality, for the Reform of our Law, for 
Legal Codification and Consolidation, for a wholesome 
Law of Master and Servant, for the Revision of the 
Poor Law, the Abolition of the Law of Settlement, and 
the Equalization of Poor Rates, the Reform of the 
Army and the Creation of a really Popular Force, for 
a humane and enlightened Foreign Policy, for the 
Eradication of Bribery, above all for the Education of 
the Country ? Upon these questions the future great- 
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ness and welfare of England depend. To solve them, 
Reformers during long years have toiled in the heat 
of the day, and we are much mistaken, now that we 
have the Reform Bill, if the new constituencies will 
hesitate long into what hands those questions should 
be committed. 
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MAGNANIMITY. 

Alexander was not always magnanimous, but when he 
drank the suspected cup from the hand of his maligned 
friend and physician he gave one of those examples of 
magnanimity which raise human nature on tiptoe, and 
descend to posterity as the heirlooms of civilization. 
It may be doubted whether the history of the world 
contains a finer instance of that quality which alone 
assimilates man to the immortal gods. But, in order 
fully to realize the beauty and grandeur of his action, 
there are many things to consider. There is, first, the 
greatness of Alexander. He was at that time the 
greatest man in the world, and might, without undue 
conceit, have set an extraordinary value on his own life. 
Then we must consider the nature of his ambition, and 
its immensity. It was an ambition subject, in his 
inmost heart, to none of the checks or drawbacks of 
which modern men are often conscious. It constituted 
the very marrow and essence of his mind — was con- 
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firmed by every spell of education and public opinion, 
whipped by every dream of his imagination, and rati- 
fied by every dictate of his conscience, such as it was. 
And if his ambition was unbounded, so was the tide of 
his success unprecedented and astounding, intoxicating 
and overwhelming. Then, on the other hand, we must 
look at the provoking triviality of the obstacle in the 
way of his glory. It was an illness, severe it is true, 
but so brief and so casual as to involve no corroding 
disappointment, and to suggest no disgust, but rather 
to make him grasp at life with the eagerness of a 
young, happy, and ambitious man — ^a man ambitious 
and happy beyond all usual conditions of happiness and 
ambition. Moreover, in such a desperate state, when 
men drunk with the desire to live seize at every straw, 
and cast everything aside which endangers their last 
chance, we must place in the opposite scale the insigni- 
ficance of Philip of Acamania, as Alexander might 
have thought it, in comparison with his own life and 
the conquest of the world — of Philif), not a great 
general, not a great poet, not a great philosopher, but 
only a physician, and, if an old friend, still a mere de- 
pendent. Finally, we must remember that Alexander, 
from his youth up, had been reared in an atmosphere 
of relentless intrigue — ^intrigue almost as black as that 
of a Neapolitan CcRirt — ^that he himself had been the 
target of faction and conspiracy, and that a man of 
such antecedents was, as it were, trained and moulded 
to suspicion. Nevertheless, he handed the letter to 
Philip, and he drank the cup. 

The magnificence of the action speaks to the plainest 
understanding. But when we try to analyze it, and to 
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discover that in it whicli, on the bare mention, touches 
our hearts and elevates our minds, the task is by no 
means easy. In one aspect, at least, it might be pos- 
sible, with a show of reason, to accuse Alexander of 
mere rashness and frivolity. It would not have been a 
great action in any other man to sacrifice Alexander to 
his physician — the greater to the less; and why, it 
might be argued, should that be the height of magna- 
nimity, rather than mere folly, in Alexander himself, 
which in another man would have been a piece of 
brutal stupidity? Would Alexander have been less 
magnanimous had he reasoned thus : — ^^ I am of infi- 
nitely more importance, not only to myself but to the 
world, than this man; and it would be grossly absurd 
to endanger my life for the sake of sparing him a sus- 
picion which is probably unjust, but which is not im- 
possibly true. He himself must forgive me, and must 
understand how natural such a feeling on my part is. 
I will address him frankly, as becomes a man : ^ You 
have been to me a faithful servant and a friend. I 
know it, and acknowledge it with all my heart.. But 
at this critical moment of my life, upon which you 
yourself know as well as I do how much depends, you 
will not misinterpret my sentiments towards you if I 
consult the dictates of prudence. The cup you hold in 
your hand may have been poisoned by the very man 
who attempts to throw suspicion upon you, and who 
may be equally hostile to you and to me. You see how 
ready I am to make allowances for you ; I only ask 
you to make equal allowances for me when I decline to 
drink the medicine you have prepared.^ '^ Some such 
address as this, spoken as Alexander could have spoken 
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it, would have seemed to many minds, and perhaps not 
unjustly, the height of nobility on the part of one who 
need only have spoken the word to have the man's 
head chopped oflF, and get that suspicion, at all events, 
cleared out of his way. Qr take another supposition. 
Suppose the cup had been poisoned, and Alexander 
had died. Would history have placed on record the 
magnanimity of Alexander, or his madness ? The 
action would in either case have been the same, yet it 
can hardly be doubted that, had he died, half the world 
would have pronounced him a fool. On the other hand, 
his death would have shed additional lustre on his 
action in the eyes of all those who look upon martyr- 
dom as the truest seal of sincerity. But, in either case, 
it was not an instance in which success is any real test 
of policy. And, iudeed, it would seem to be of the 
essence of magnanimity in all cases to override policy 
in the pursuit of higher ends. 

If we attempt to analyze magnanimity, the first con- 
sideration evidently arises out of the naked meaning of 
the word — ^largeness of mind. • No doubt, too, the first 
elementary notion which the word suggests is con- 
nected with bodily size. It is easier to conceive of the 
elephant as being magnanimous than the flea. Giants, 
says Mr. Thackeray, are good-natured and fond of 
beer. True, the elephant can be inconceivably petty 
and spiteful at times. And who can describe the 
daring of the unblushing flea ? But, for all that, the 
popular notion holds good. And there is, further, the 
subjective notion of size as applied to the mind itself. 
Indeed, we could make further distinctions, but they 
might be wearisome. So much, however, is plain and 
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useful to consider, that from the physical notion of the 
indifference to trifles which characterizes big and strong 
men, insensible to pain, we come to the more subjective 
notion of a mind raised above trifles and occupied with 
great things— a mind whiph neglects the blades of 
gmss at its feet, which traverses continents, leaps over 
deserts, spans the seas, and yearns towards the inac- 
cessible stars. And thus magnanimity is the reverse 
of everything finicking and small. It is, in its elemen- 
tary condition, a state of mind which feeds upon large 
objects, and is less conscious of small ones. Hence it 
is the temper which, both by speculation and expe- 
rience, we are taught to attribute to all the governing 
classes of mankind — to conquerors and statesmen and 
generals, even to soldiers and sailors, and, by analogy, 
to all those whose pursuits incline them to consider 
things in their more general aspects, such as great 
poets, great philosophers, great judges. And thus it 
is that, by degrees, the purely physical idea of magni- 
tude is extended to moral subjects. From the admira- 
tion of great things to the contempt of small there is 
but a step. And from one thing to another we pass to 
the contempt of death as unworthy to overawe a great 
mind, and so to the contempt for one's own life, which 
comes to seem, as it were, an accident, external to a 
man's own true self, his name and fame, his honour 
and reputation, his truth, loyalty, friendship, and that 
beauty of character which is as dear to the civilized 
man as his tattooing is to the savage. Hence the Unes 
of the Latin poet : — 

'• Summum crede nefas animam prffiferre pudori, 
Et propter vitatn vivendi perdere causas. 
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To treat life not as its own end^ but as a means 
towards higher ends, is in fact the climax of human 
magnanimity, and the example given by Alexander 
rivets the attention because it sets this cardinal quality 
of magnanimity most nakedly before us. Philip of 
Acarnania was perhaps his oldest friend and most tried 
attendant. To have doubted or sacrificed him would 
have been to have sacrificed everything worth living 
for in this life. Alexander killed Clitus, indeed, in an 
access of rage, because Clitus denied that his actions 
were those of a god. But for whom besides himself 
should he care whether or not his actions were those 
of a god, save for those, as Philip of Acarnania, whom 
he so valued and who so valued him ? It was as if he 
had said, ^^Life is the highest good, but I will not 
even have life if it is not such a life as I choose — a life 
free from taint or suspicion, and according to my own 
ideal.'' 

The contempt for our life in comparison with our 
ideal of what life should be, is thus, perhaps, the ulti- 
mate and most comprehensive definition of magnani- 
mity. The contempt for personal comfort in comparison 
with the satisfaction of a thousand small claims of a 
higher kind is only a corollary of the main principle. 
For magnanimity consists in preferring the greater to 
the less, and there is always some point at which we 
reach the culminating price of life itself. This is the 
foundation of Christian magnanimity, the magnanimity 
of self-abnegation — that magnanimity which enters 
into countless forms of Christian conduct and polite- 
ness, no small part of which might fairly be described 
as a series of miniature martyrdoms, which gradually 
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cease to be felt as sucli, but without which no man in 
the present day can claim to realize in any degree the 
prevailing ideal of true refinement, courtesy, and high- 
breeding. No doubt, too, the magnanimity of chivalry 
in olden times contributed to endear so many minute 
observances to minds otherwise so busy and so mascu- 
line. And in the present day, when the general ope- 
ration of moral qualities is of more* importance than 
their occasionally heroic aspects, everything which 
helps to counteract the intense and microscopic ten- 
dency of our social life and the subdivision of social 
interests must be regarded as a blessing. There is the 
magnanimity of temper — a generosity of emotion which 
overleaps trifles ; and there is the magnanimity of 
wisdom, or of an enlarged experience, neither soured 
by too much misfortune nor spoiled by too much pros- 
perity. There is the magnanimity of pride — a lofti- 
ness of self-esteem that cannot condescend from the 
dignity of its own pedestal to dip its feet in the com- 
mon mud of little men. There is the magnanimity of 
intellect, in those who, perhaps without much moral 
magnanimity, are so trained by their pursuits to gene- 
ralization — that is, to consider things in their most 
general aspects — that they lose the sense of petty in- 
terests. Yet such men, who smile over the quarrels of 
governments and kings, will perhaps squabble franti- 
cally over a fossil bone. And, indeed, though intel- 
lectual pursuits have an unquestionable tendency to 
elevate the mind, their efiect is not universal. If some 
of the most intellectual men have been among the 
noblest, many have been among the meanest of man- 
kind. 
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It must be admitted that magnanimity, althougli the 
most beautiful and glorious of all the qualities to which 
a human being can aspire, is not that which our 
modem civilization is most calculated to encourage,. 
Our interests are too minute and subdivided, our life 
too feverish and rapid. The ties which bind us to one 
another and to society are too infinite in number and 
too Liliputian in dimension. Petty and peddling 
pursuits and accomplishments, minute training, the 
increase of education by the spoon, a state of petty 
dependence due to the infinitesimal network of mutual 
claims and responsibilities — all tend to dwarf any 
natural tendency to magnanimity. The modem man 
learns from his youth up, for the most part, to tread 
delicately among our modem china. He learns to 
stoop, and quibble, and manoeuvre. He shuffles, sneers, 
and backbites. He picks his steps, and bows to one 
and to the other. He likes what is pretty, and smooth, 
and subtle. He is bored by what is large, and solid, 
and noble. He is fond of tinsel, and dislikes plain gold. 
His favourite expression is '^ nice.^^ We are very far 
indeed from undervaluing the blessings of a more dif- 
fused education, and of the increase of that which is 
called, though much of it is falsely called, refinement 
and civilization. But every advantage has its disad- 
vantages, and we only attempt to point them out. 
And though we should not be prepared to recommend 
the example of the gallant and impulsive old noble- 
man who, after a lifetime spent in all the great wars of 
the past generation, declared that none of his children 
should learn to do more than read and sign their names, 
we can fully enter into the sharp contempt with which 
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a man who had seen life in all its aspects of grandeur, 
heroism, and devotion would look upon much that he 
observed around him in the rising generation. After 
all, the aim of education is to make men and women. 
If the end of civilization really were to make pedantic 
simpletons of women, and babies and fops of men, some 
of us would prefer to retrace our steps towards so-called 
barbarism, as being, in fact, the higher state of things. 
But then there is also the afiFectation of magnanimity 
— ^the afiFectation of the frog trying to swell itself out 
to the dimensions of the bull. It is inconceivable how 
the ramifications of false magnanimity extend through- 
out society, and under what infinite aspects it displays 
itself, from the afifectation of wearing no crinoline to 
the afiFectation of wearing it bigger than any other 
woman. There is the afiFectation of being superior to 
trifles, with which dishonest men conceal their igno- 
rance under pretence of laughing at botany and beetles. 
The part of true magnanimity here is not to pooh-pooh 
the subject, but to recognize its importance, and survey 
one's own ignorance with perfect ease, without flutter 
or dismay. Those who do this are ever superior to 
their ignorance. There is just as much little-minded- 
ness in the industry with which some people drag the 
attention of their neighbour to their own defects, as 
there is in the hot and cowardly haste of others in 
covering up the minutest shortcoming. True magna- 
nimity is too great to be much concerned to do either. 
Aristotle has said that all great men are melancholy, 
and it is interesting to trace the part which melancholy 
plays as an almost inseparable feature of magnanimity. 
The ancients, when they ascribed a slow gait and the 
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absence of eagerness to men of great minds, touched, 
unconsciously perhaps, upon this side of magnanimity. 
Zeal may, indeed, at certain critical moments, be essen- 
tial to greatness of mind, but as a rule it is of the 
essence of a large mind to be impressed with the com- 
parative triviality of things rather than with their over- 
whelming importance. Hence we come upon the true 
explanation of the notorious fact that zealots of all 
denominations are, invariably and without exception, 
men of little minds. It is true that zealots often do 
great things, and bring down men infinitely their 
superiors, just as some vermin will fasten undaunted 
on the neck of the eagle, and, wingless themselves, 
bring the imperial bird down from the skies. But the 
secret of their audacity is the blindness and contrac- 
tion, not the largeness, of their vision. The melan- 
choly and the magnanimity of Hamlet go hand-in-hand, 
and a zealot is incapable of either. And largeness of 
vision is inseparable from a special melancholy, due 
not to the peevishness and grumbling of discontent, 
but partly to a truer estimate of things, and partly to 
the perception of the infinitesimally small weight of 
the greatest man in the general scale of the universe. 
It is curious to observe also, that, as a rule, beasts and 
birds of prey — that is to say, animals accustomed to 
look down upon a portion of the world from a higher 
point of view — are usually, except at particular mo- 
ments of extraordinary activity, melancholy, and of a 
brooding disposition. The sparrows that are for ever 
chirping, the rabbits that are for ever hopping about, 
the doves that are for ever cooing, and, generally 
speaking, the more mobile part of creation, are illus- 
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trations on the opposite side of the same great prin- 
ciple which Aristotle expressed in reference to mankind 
when he said that great men are melancholy. It does 
not in the least follow that peevish and melancholy 
people are therefore great. Peevishness and melan- 
choly are, unluckily, as common as true magnanimity is 
rare. Still, in spite of this, it remains true that a cer- 
tain sadness and melancholy, far removed, indeed, 
from the aflfectation of it, are the almost invariable con- 
comitants of the greatest of human qualities. But if this 
be considered a drawback, what shall we say of the 
indefinable charm, the magnetic influence of true mag- 
nanimity ? Magnanimity lends a mellowness, an ease, 
a grace, a boundless sense of liberty to human inter- 
course, which are its highest and rarest fruits. Mag- 
nanimity heightens all enjoyments, smoothes all aspe- 
rities, exaggerates nothing, knows no revenge, nor 
selfishness, nor egotism, nor pettiness, nor spite — is 
not a time-server, nor a tuft-hunter, nor a fortune- 
hunter. The pleasures of vanity may grow cold, and 
even those of sober and well-gotten fame may grow 
pale ; but magnanimity never palls, for it depends alone 
upon itself, and is the halo of its own existence. 
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Luther, in one of his less philanthropic moods^ once 
said that mankind are like a drunken man on horse- 
back — ^prop them up on one side, and they flop over to 
the other. And certainly the golden mean — not of 
mediocrity, for mediocrity, so often gilt, is never 
golden — ^but of sober truth, in action or opinion, is that 
fruit of experience which is most delicate to rear, and 
most diflScult to keep. Let wit come into fashion, and 
society blossoms all over into buffoonery. Extol con- 
versation, and the day of small talk by the yard, and 
the dreary rattle which is only to be compared with 
the grinding of a coffee-mill, forthwith begins to dawn. 
Laugh garrulity down, and dulness sits enthroned — 
severe, majestic, asinine. Inspired with the ideal of 
the line of beauty, the British matron puffs out her 
petticoats to the mimic proportions of the noble banyan- 
tree. When the female fever of self-amplification 
abates, we shall no doubt return, not to the true line of 
beauty, but to the beauties of the mathematical straight 
line, the square, the oblong, and the triangle. But of 
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all the feverish extremes into which certain portions, 
and large portions, of English society have fallen, 
none is in practice perhaps more respectable, certainly 
none more surprising in theory, than the fever of work. 
" For men must work and women must weep ^^ is one 
of the more amiable cant expressions of this fever — 
an expression struck upon the anvil which the muscu- 
lar school have so long been beating red-hot. It is, 
however, one which admirably renders, not without a 
certain poetry of its own, the cant side of the modern 
British fever of industry — a fever which in many 
quarters, so far from abating, is rapidly growing into a 
blind, sometimes silly, sometimes furious idolatry, re- 
minding one of nothing so much as the rage of activity 
with which the animalcula in the drop of water are 
seen to be possessed when we study them under the 
microscope. Shall we ever forget our juvenile feelings 
when first taken to see the celebrated drop magnified 
thirty thousand times ? While we were busy co-ordi- 
nating our very troubled emotions, labouring to har- 
monize the medley, much confounded, of our yqtj 
young perceptions, sorely bewildered, to begin with, by 
the portentous size of "the drop,^^ in rushed a monster 
apparently from outer space, baffling all description, and 
never dreamt of even in a dream ; then two, then twenty, 
then a hundred — no two seemed alike. They all fell 
to in a horrible scrimmage, devouring one another ; 
after which every monster seemed to be some other 
monster, and to dart away back into the empty space 
whence it seemed to have emerged, and all this with a 
fever of motion, a frenzy of activity, a rage of in- 
dustry, compared with which the most hideous night- 
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mare which ever visited childhood was a joke. It has 
often occurred to us that this wonderful scene was not 
a very bad, though an exaggerated, parody of the aspect 
which society would present if the new theory of 
labour was carried to its legitimate conclusion, and the 
deification of activity for its own sake accomplished 
and ratified by mankind. 

Of course it will- be said that men are so prone by 
nature to idleness that there is no fear of such a con- 
summation, and it must be conceded, moreover, that 
laziness has had its own poetry and cant and exagger- 
ation. The flunkeyism of human nature which natu- 
rally blooms into the apotheosis of fiddle-faddle wher- 
ever a caste of men have been able to imagine them- 
selves of difierent clay from their fellows, and have 
raised, castles of indolence, with all their airs and afiec- 
tations, above the heads of" the herd ^^ — the insolent 
contempt of labour on the one hand, and the petty 
aping of laggardism and polite inanity on the other 
— all these have had their day both at home and 
abroad, and are still occasionally to be found here and 
there. Still they are not, at all events not in this 
country, in the ascendant. The once familiar picture 
in which the favourites of birth and fortune, human 
gods and goddesses, in Arcadian attire, all at least 
seven or eight feet high, were painted in sundry pos- 
tures of voluptous ease, some recumbent, some leaning 
against classic pillars in some sylvan scene over- 
shadowed by majestic trees, a golden . temple in the 
distance, and lovely waters glittering in the mellow 
sun — all this is a thing of the past. The ideal of the 
present day is a picture of a very difierent sort, and 
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we cannot perhaps do better than describe it in Mr. 
Carlyle's words : — 

" Two men I honour, and no third, Pirst, the toil-worn 
craftsman, that with earth-made implement laboriously 
conquers the earth, and makes her man's. Venerable to me 
is the hard hand — crooked, coarse — wherein, notwithstand- 
ing, lies a cunning virtue, indef'easibly royal, as of the 
«ceptre of this planet. Venerable, too,- is the rugged face, 
all weather tanned, besoiled with its rude intelligence ; for it 
is the face of a man living man-like. Oh ! but the more 
venerable for thy rudeness, even because wo must pity as 
well as love thee ! Hardly entreated brother ! Yov us was 
thy back so bent ; for us were thy straight limbs and fingers 
so deformed ; thou wert our conscript, on whom the lot fell, 
and, fighting our battles, wert so marred. For in thee, too, 
lay a God-created form, but it was not to be unfolded ; en- 
crusted must it stand with the thick adhesions and deface- 
ments of labour, and thy body was not to know freedom. 
Yet toil on, toil on ; thou art in thy duty, be out of it who 
may ; thou toilest for the altogether indispensable — for 
daily bread. 

" A second man I honour, and still more highly: him who is 
seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable, not daily bread, 
but the bread of life. Is not he too, in his duty, endea- 
vouring towards inward harmony, revealing this, by act or 
by word, through all his outward endeavours, be they high 
or low ; — highest of all when his outward and his inward 
endeavours are one — when we can name him artist; not 
earthly craftsman only, but inspired thinker, who, with 
heaven-made implements, conquers heaven for us ! If the 
poor and humble toil that we have food, must not the high 
and glorious toil for him in return, that he have light, have 
guidance, freedom, immortality ? These two, in all their 
degrees, I honour ; all else is chaiF and dust, which let the 
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wind blow whither it listeth. Unspeakably touching, how- 
ever, is it, when I find both dignities united ; and he that 
miist toil outwardly for the lowest of man's wants is also 
toiling inwardly for the highest. Sublimer in this world 
know I nothing than a peasant saint, could such now any- 
where be met with." 

" And no third , , , all ehe is chaff and dust, which 
let the wind blow whither it listeth/^ This is one of 
tlLOse fine generalities which Mr. Carlyle, abhorring 
generalities, flings upon the world with furious literary 
gesticulation, recalling nothing so much as the fierce 
contortions of a man boxing in a crowd, with face de- 
formed and hair at sixes and sevens over his eyes. 
Without sharing Mr. Carlyle's vehemence, and accept- 
ing him cheerfully as the great high-priest of a well- 
intentioned and, in its way, useful school of men, we 
say also, ^^ all honour to labour.' ' There is no more 
wholesome and promising feature in English life than 
the growing honour paid to honest labour of all kinds, 
physical and mental. But if simplicity is the perfec- 
tion of art, simple truth is the perfection of civiliza- 
tion. And when we are sufficiently civilized to recog- 
nize the golden mean between the idolatry of labour 
and the idolatry of sloth, perhaps we shall return to the 
simple acknowledgment that labour is not an end, but 
a means ; and that, although it may be poetical and 
useful to celebrate the virtues, beauties, and dignity of 
labour as an antidote to the vices and miseries of sloth, 
it is a misnomer, which imposes upon none but those 
who happen to be under a temporary fit of enthusiasm, 
to call labour, either directly or by implication, the 
ideal of existence. Even Mr. Carlyle admits that the 
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^^ thick adhesions and defacements of labour/^ which 
he seems to pet as a mother pets the deformities of a 
deformed child, are incurred for "daily bread/^ 
" Daily bread '^ then is, after all, the end, not labour. 
Of course " daily bread ^' may be defined with what 
elasticity we please. The daily bread of sheep is grass, 
and the daily bread of bees is honey. And by the 
^^ daily bread ^' of man we may fairly understand all 
that man requires to satisfy his moral, intellectual, and 
physical wants. Taken even in this elastic sense, the 
" daily bread '^ of one man is as much above the " daily 
bread ^' of another as honey is above grass. But still, 
in either case, the " bread '^ will be the end, and the 
" labour '^ required to obtain it only the means towards 
that end. When, therefore, on the road towards the 
end — bread — ^men stop short and worship the means — 
labour, all we can say is, that for a time they have abdi- 
cated their wits. 

Stated in this naked form, the subject is plain 
enough, and the absurdity suflSciently patent. But it 
is not at all so patent when wrapped up in all the pre- 
judice of vanity, habit, or enthusiasm. The book- 
worm who has grown as yellow as the parchments over 
which he spends his life believes, by sheer force of 
habit, that the end of existence is to be bookworm. 
If he is a vain man, and an enthusiast into the bargain, 
he will pity, or despise, or scourge the world of less 
bookish men, according as he is more or less amiable, 
cynical, or agressive. Or, if he piques himself on a 
larger view, and on the capacity of disengaging him- 
self from his own personal pursuits, he will pretend 
that he laments the fate which binds him to his books. 
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and that he envies the lot of those who live a freer life* 
But, in any case, habit almost necessarily leads most 
men to look upon their pursuit as an. end, and not a 
means. So with the distribution of blankets, and the 
superintending of soup-kitchens, and the organization 
of ragged-schools ; we find persons whose existence is 
so absorbed in these most excellent and truly laudable 
undertakings that they cease to belong to the ordinary 
class of people with more general instincts, and seem 
to become animated machines for the spontaneous 
direction of certain stereotyped duties. We find no 
fault with the fiilfilment of these duties. We only find 
fault if the duty swallows up the individual, instead of 
the individuality towering over the duty. Such per- 
sons, if they could, would turn the whole country into 
a vast blanket-distributing, soup-kitchen feeding, rag- 
ged-school organizing community, the means in their 
mind having outgrown and swamped the end. Then, 
again, there is the politician, who looks upon life as 
being created for politics, and not at all upon politics 
as being only one of the necessary incidents of the gre- 
garious nature of men. If such a man were logical, he 
would turn cook and take up his position in the kitchen, 
since, on the same principle, the end of cooking is 
cookery, and not the dinner. 

It is a fair retort to say that, inasmuch as the bulk 
of men must live by the sweat of their brow, and there 
seems no prospect of the cessation of such a state of 
things, it is better to gild the chain than to chafe 
against it. This is a sensible view for weak men to 
take, who feel it necessary to bolster themselves up 
with a fiction of some kind under pain of doing nothing 
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at all. And of course it is a very gratifying view to 
all employers of labour, and one which adds to its 
energy and their returns. The birdcatcher does not 
scruple to blind some birds in order that they may 
sing the more. But what appears divine activity to 
some minds seems mere feverishness to plainer and 
often stronger men, who, when they have a disagree- 
able task to perform, perform it courageously with 
their eyes open, and submit to the labour without re- 
sorting to the mild expedient of gilding the pill with the 
tinsel of an idle fiction. The end of labour, as Mr. 
Carlyle himself implies, is not labour, but bread, and 
bread means, as he also implies, not food only, but 
" light '^ and " freedom,^^ and many other things. Yet 
it is plain, in so far as labour achieves one of the ends 
aimed at — " freedom ^^ — it tends to its own abolition. 
For what is labour but a temporary slavery, voluntarily 
undertaken for some freedom to be enjoyed in return ? 
What is the sum total of human labour but the sum 
total of human effort after freedom — freedom to exist, 
freedom of choice, freedom not to labour ? And what 
is civilization but the diminution of the ratio between 
the labour — the moral and physical resistance overcome 
— and the freedom or immunity from labour achieved ? 
Every modern appliance in the industrial world is the 
result of an effort to diminish the ratio between the 
labour bestowed and the effect produced. If labour 
for its own sake be divine, then steam is the deviFs 
own gift to man — the most immoral boon, except the 
telegraph, on record. 

K there is one truth in the present day more certain 
than another, it is that the activity of the country 
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threatens to become excessive, and that wise en- 
couragement to rest, and resistance to a depraved 
appetite for the excitement of artificial and enforced 
activity, is more needed than loud calls to increased 
labour and the unnecessary contempt poured upon 
leisure, the amount of which within men's reach is, in 
fact, one measure of civilization. Mr. Carlyle will say, 
perhaps, that so long as there is " bread of life '^ to be 
got, we cannot toil too hard to get it. To this we 
answer, that every display of energy which defeats its 
own end is not laudable, but foolish, and that big 
words will not answer common sense, which tells us 
that the love of labour for its own sake is a depra- 
vation — a poetical depravation perhaps, but still a 
depravation of taste j and that from a depravation of 
taste to the grosser and less transcendental forms of 
the same disease — madness and suicide — the distance 
is short and the passage is easy. 
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. PRAISE. 

Mendelssohn, somewhere in his Letters, speaking of 
certain over-ambitious musicians whose pangs amused 
and grieved him, says with comical simplicity of them, 
"They even aspire to genuine outpourings of the 
heart/^ This is a saying that reaches beyond musical 
matters ; it touches upon almost every relation in life, 
and, if we may use the expression, it was " waiting to 
be said/' Music, it may indeed be urged, lives upon 
praise. Except within the mystic and enchanted 
ground of praise, music withers and dies, for it knows 
no argument, and addresses itself primarily to the feel- 
ings. If the feelings rebel, the speU is at an end — 
there is no further appeal ; but if the feelings give way, 
music is omnipotent. And there is no doubt a sense 
in which not music only, but all the arts, live, move, 
and have their being in praise. It is their life. Art 
lives in enthusiasm, as science lives in proof. And, if 
we wished to be fanciftil, we might play upon the 
whole definition of man as an imitative animal, and 
say that art, which is the true expression of the imita- 
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tive side of man's nature, is therefore that which lives 
on praise, because a creature that takes the pains to 
imitate naturally looks round to see if it has succeeded, 
and the applause obtained is the measure of the success 
achieved. To be what we are is to be independent of 
praise, often to incur blame, for the sake of being what 
we like ; but to seem what we are not, if not prompted 
by some sinister design, can only be attempted for the 
sake of some ulterior pleasure, and that is the pleasure 
of praise. And hence, though incidentally, would 
appear to follow another division — namely, of that 
realism which, for the sake of attaining to the essence 
of art, despises opinion, and that idealism which, 
having no foundation in any demonstrable state of 
things, is all the more dependent on the praise or 
enthusiasm of a sect. 

There is, however, an aspect in which susceptibility 
to praise afifects, not the arts merely, but the whole 
fabric of society. In this view, characters might almost 
be classified according to the degrees in which they 
are affected by dififerent kinds of praise and blame. If 
it be true that characters are as unlike as the tiger and 
the elephant, it is equally true that the degrees in 
which men are susceptible to praise, and the views 
they take of it, are as various as the outward appear- 
ance of the animal creation. Praise and blame leaven 
all civilized life. The delicacy of the sensitiveness to 
praise is perhaps, in one sense, an exact measure of the 
delicacy of the civilization, and stands to the blunt, 
narrow, embryonic sense of the savage in the same 
relation as the skin of the racehorse to the hide of the 
rhinoceros. Perhaps there may be some spot where 
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the rhinoceros is capable of being tickled. So there 
may be spots in the brutal savage nature which are 
just capable, if one knew them, of being tickled by- 
praise. But the civilized nature has become sensitive, 
so to speak, all over. The whole surface and epider- 
mis, every little hair, is electrified by the mere presence 
in the air of praise or blame. There are, of course, 
relative degrees of sensibility ; but, as compared with 
the savage, it may be said that the civilized man lives 
in a hidden electric atmosphere, of which approbation 
is the positive, disapprobation the negative, pole. He 
sleeps sweetly, or tosses in his bed, according to the 
state of this atmosphere about him. He rises cheerful, 
or under a nameless spell of anxiety, according to the 
state of that invisible medium in which actual reproofs 
are as the casual storms that make themselves heard 
and felt, while actual expressed compliments and praise 
may be compared with the sheet lightning in the sum- 
mer skies. These are comparatively rare occurrences, 
more so in Northern climes, but the latent effect of the 
atmospheric electricity is universal and abiding. It 
may be felt more by one and less by another tempera- 
ment, but its influence is so pervading that no civilized 
being can wholly abstract himself from it. In one 
sense he cannot escape it at all. For if he harden him- 
self against it, the forms which that hardness will take 
are dependent upon the very thing he would evade. 

Again, there are characters very noble, very beauti- 
ful, very loveable in themselves, born as sensitive to 
praise and blame as the mimosa plant to the slightest 
external touch. And it is possible to imagine circum- 
stances in which such characters will grow in every- 
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thing which men are agreed to call virtuous, lovely, 
noble, and heroic. But the very sensitiveness of their 
nature may, if not balanced by a fine intellect, and a 
masculine grasp of the rival principles at work in so- 
ciety, lead either to ultimate bitterness and sourness, 
or to the blind adoption of an unworthy and second- 
rate idol or crotchet. And few things are more melan- 
choly than to see first-rate love and devotion spent on 
wretched and pitiable objects or ends. So also what 
was once loving and gentle, delicate and devoted, may 
be changed by the very delicacy of its own nature, and 
hardened into fierce scorn and contempt, worldliness 
and scheming, and a hatred and suspicion of all the 
gentler features of human life. This is an extreme 
which less sensitive minds are often spared. To be 
born a racehorse is a pleasant thing if you are sure 
you can keep on the downs, and not slide down into 
the cab-horse or omnibus jade. For the ordinary pur- 
poses of life, however, it is better to have a skin some- 
what tougher, and more jog-trot points. An honest 
well-to-do cob, not over sensitive to whip or spur, who 
seems in a cheerful, easy way to discuss good-humour- 
edly in its own mind how much each prick and blow is 
exactly worth on its own merits, is a more useful mem- 
ber of equine society than the broken-down and vicious 
thoroughbred, whose evil looks and infernal disposition 
are as a daily protest against the wretchedness of his 
downward lot. 

Again, as silkworms are wrapped up in their own 
silk, all '^ interests,^^ no less than individuals, are sur- 
rounded by their own special and particular atmo- 
sphere and halo of praise* The despotic interest and 
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the democratic interest, the aristocracies of birth and 
of wealth and of talent, all the professions, and all the 
pursuits, have their own peculiar heavens of praise. A 
man belonging to any one of them lives, unconsciously 
to himself, in that particular heaven. If from larger 
experience he can appreciate the delights of other 
heavens of praise than his own, he is like the traveller 
who has learnt to know and appreciate other climes. 
But as great travellers are few in comparison with the 
general population, so the intellects which are dis- 
engaged from the thraldom of sectional interests are 
necessarily in a very small minority. No doubt civili- 
zation and intercourse have a tendency to increase the 
number. By degrees the squire learns to look with 
more respect on the merchant, and the merchant with 
less contempt on the squire. ,By degrees wealth begins 
to understand the market value of talent, and talent to 
recognize the civilizing virtues of wealth. But as these 
counter processes of gradual fusion proceed, so do the 
infinite aspects under which the sensitiveness to praise 
and blame presents itself multiply and increase, pro- 
ducing every variety of moral temperament and every 
shade of intellectual character. So, too, hand in hand 
with the levelling process due to the gradual fusion 
between different interests and systems of thought and 
feeling, there is a relative growth of eccentricities. 
For, if we try to define eccentricity in its broadest 
aspect, it will always, we think, be found to consist in 
the contrast between two sets of habits or two systems 
of thought, standing in saHent antithesis to one 
another. It is nothing eccentric in a Chinese to dress 
in the Chinese costume, but if an English gentleman 
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living in English society chose to appear as a China- 
man, that which in him would constitute the eccentri- 
city would be the sharp contrast between his habits as 
an Englishman and that particular train of ideas which 
induced him, though an Englishman, to adopt the con- 
spicuous dress of another country. This is only a very 
broad and superficial example of eccentricity. But even 
here we can detect the hidden element of conduct due 
to praise and blame. For if such-and-such a costume is 
adopted out of the beaten track, either it is done (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) with some view to praise, or, 
on the other hand, the sensitiveness to blame is not 
strong enough to act as a deterrent. We do not for a 
moment pretend that many other motives may not pro- 
duce eccentricity besides praise and blame. Blame 
and praise are sometimes little more than comfortable 
landmarks within which people pursue just what they 
like, free from external interference. But in one way 
or another, directly or indirectly, positively or nega- 
tively, praise and blame leaven the whole crop of 
eccentricities, no less than they regulate the gradual 
fusion of rival interests and rival systems of thought 
and feeling. 

If from class interests' we return to individuals, it is 
not a little curious and afiecting to realize for a moment 
how totally unlike are the internal and external aspects 
of that personality which each person in himself natu- 
rally assumes to be one and the same. Mr. or Mrs. 
So-and-So, walking in the street, has a given idea of 
himself or herself, and has built up in his or her imagi- 
nation the external aspect in which their persons or their 
lives appear to the external world. But that external 
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aspect which they picture to themselves is almost cer- 
tainly and inevitably wrong, except in some gene- 
ralities which would apply equally to many thousand 
other persons, such as being light or dark, tall or short, 
fat or thin. It is wrong, because it is inevitably based 
upon two sets of suppositions, neither of which is ever 
true. One is, that the outer world knows of us what 
we fancy it must know. The other is, that it does not 
know what we imagine it cannot know. Now, both of 
these positions are in general equally false. It is in- 
credible how Httle society knows of that which inti- 
mately concerns any member of it — that is to say, of his 
real character, and of those ordinary and daily interests 
which he thinks everybody must know because he takes 
no trouble to hide them. It is equally incredible how 
many people, though absolute strangers to a given man, 
know private and intimate details concerning him which 
he fancies can only be known to himself and a very 
limited circle of persons. Thus the character attributed 
to us for good or evil is invariably different from that 
which we ourselves calculate upon. We look out from 
the windows of a house and see one thing; those 
who look at the house from outside see another. In 
this case we have only to walk out and look at the 
house ourselves to see the same thing. But who can 
walk out of himself, and look at himself from a distance 
with the mixed indifference and curiosity of the exter- 
nal observer ? Who can compound his idea of himself 
as it really is compounded, of stories true, but only 
partially true, embellished or spoilt according to the 
knowledge or imagination of the narrator — of stories 
false, complimentary or uncomplimentary, arising 
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out of the carelessness or hostility of different per- 
sons, which, even when complimentary, have no real 
aflSbiity with his true character, and which prepare those 
who accept them to imagine all kinds of corollaries 
which twist it further and further from the reality — 
and, finally, of all the different legendary versions of 
the very same attribute, true or false, which arise out of 
the different tempers and circumstances of the different 
minds which imagine those versions' ? It only needs 
the barest enumeration to show how utterly impossible 
it is for any one to realize himself to himself in any 
way as he appears to other men. It is, indeed, well 
that the force of habit prevents us from realizing the 
discrepancy habitually, for nothing could well create a 
greater sense of individual solitude. In one respect, 
however, when realized, the discovery is a useful ano- 
dyne, which, if it lowers the value of praise, greatly 
lessens the pangs of blame. 

An approach to some such sense is perhaps the true 
cause of the sober sadness and the more tranquil aims 
of matured life. It argues little experience when 
people are very exquisitely alive either to praise or 
blame, beyond the point where these directly affect 
their honour or their material condition. And even 
when approbation and disapprobation produce direct 
and tangible consequences, persons with much experi- 
ence are apt to look with cold distrust upon the one, 
and with that cooler, more impersonal, concern upon the 
other with which men view the effects of a natural and 
physical calamity. There is, indeed, in some coarse 
natures, a greedy, gluttonous appetite for praise, which 
no experience, no time, will overcome. Comfort, self- 
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respect, honour, truth, conviction, are as nothing in 
their eyes, compared with praise, however false. They 
will commit the present, pawn the future, sacrifice their 
friends, pander to enemies, sell their consciences, to earn 
the veriest bauble of commendation. It is a very high 
state of attainment — ^perhaps one of the highest and 
costliest fruits of large experience and large culture — 
when friendship is prized above praise, when praise 
and blame are looked upon simply as regulators and 
instruments to be used deliberately with an eye to self- 
improvement and as means wherewith to enlarge and 
deepen the foundations of solid and permanent regard 
— when criticism ceases to be viewed with alarm and 
hatred on the one hand, or with awe and veneration on 
the other, and the critic is quietly accepted as a fellow- 
workman in the common cause. To the few who have 
reached this condition, excessive and flashy encomiums 
are as nauseous as pomatum to the palate. What they 
prize above all things is the hidden regard, the quiet 
warmth and cordiality of sincere affection, which over- 
looks mere qualities and loves the person. They know 
they are not perfect, and they resent the insult to their 
understandings implied in the supposition that they 
possibly think they are. To be valued for this quality, 
or that faculty, or that accomplishment, to be blamed 
for this accident, or that misfortune, is to them only 
less degrading than to be judged by the shape of their 
nose or the colour of their hair. 
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VANITY. 

Vanity, like Truth, seems to carry its own definition 
with it. But when Pilate asked " What is Truth V he 
framed a question which eighteen centuries have not 
entirely answered. And he who attempts to define 
Vanity finds himself much in the same plight as the 
naturalist who attempts to describe the chameleon. 
Vanity feeds upon every variety of food, and changes 
colour in one and the same person within a surprisingly 
short time. A man may be vain of a very minute ad- 
vantage, and wear a great one in absolute unconscious- 
ness. A few weeks later, he may look back with 
amazement upon the subject of his previous infatuation, 
and at the very moment plume himself upon something 
still more minute. Some moralists have interpreted 
this to mean that men pique themselves most on what 
they do least well. This is, no doubt, an intelligible 
view, so far as it goes. What we do best, as a rule 
we do most easily, and therefore we think least of it. 
It requires the corruption of long habit to admire in 
ourselves what we do without trouble. But whatever 
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we do with difficulty we value at a higher rate ; and, 
moreover, we lose our discrimination in our efforts to 
succeed. So, while the lungs are sound, we are con- 
tent to breathe unconsciously, — a touch of bronchitis 
attracts our attention. Still, this is only an exterior 
view of certain characteristics of certain kinds of 
vanity. Nor does the etymology of the word help us 
very much at first sight in following the ramifications 
of vanity through the mazes of modem civilization. 
From the notion of simple emptiness, which is the 
original Latin meaning of vanity, through hollowness 
to mendacity, and thence to flattery, — and, finally, to 
self-flattery, bragging, and boasting, — ^the passage is 
plain enough. But the modem foliage which over- 
shadows the original trunk lies far away fix)m the root 
of braggadacio and mendacity. Perhaps braggadacio 
stood in the same relation to the coarser, but firanker, 
forms of ancient life, as vanitv does to the finer lines of 
modem feeling. It is doubtful whether Cicero^s con- 
temporaries thought him as vain as we do ; but even 
our view of his vanity does not fit exactly with the com- 
mon, not to say etymological meaning, which makes 
vanity the attribute of small and empty minds, and 
pride the attribute of great ones. Cicero, one of the 
vainest men that ever lived, was neither little-minded 
nor empty. Neither was he hollow and selfish, as it is 
sometimes loosely said that all vain people are, though 
he was intensely egotistical. Nor do we remember 
that he was fond of dress. Caesar was a dandy, and 
Sylla bade his friends beware of '' that trifler,^^ allud- 
ing to his character in youth of being what we should 
call ^^ a man about town.^^ Later in life he gave a pearl 
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to a lady worth a million of money. But vanity is not 
the especial thing that we should think of laying to his 
charge. He used opinion and fashion, but only for his 
ends. Aristotle was a fop, and as such was probably 
looked down upon by Plato from the top of Plato^s 
pride. But the impression left upon the reader^s mind 
by Aristotle's writings is the furthest possible removed 
from vanity. It is not certain that Plato was not vain. 
We do not say he was. And all these apparent con- 
tradictions add to the difficulty of the definition. 

Speaking generally, we should be inclined to say 
that the root of vanity lies in the wish to be something, 
do something, or have something, not for its own sake, 
but because other people have such qualities, perform 
such deeds, or possess such things, and are praised in 
consequence. The vain man, so far as he is merely 
vain, does not care for the things themselves. The 
real thing worth having, in his estimation, is the 
praise and the admiration conferred upon himself. If 
the objects aimed at are great, and require much labour 
and self-denial in the acquisition, the craving to attain 
them is called ambition. If they are small, men call it 
vanity. But in both cases the radical feature of the 
disease is, under every disguise, " to set oneself, to be 
oneself admired.^' Thus the vain man considers in 
music, not the music itself, not that which swells the 
heart and fills the eye, not the awakening of older and 
sweeter memories, not the ineffable unbinding of the 
triple armour of prejudices, suspicions, doubts, cares, 
antipathies, in which he painfully gropes his way, a 
porcupine armed at all points, in an imperfect state, — 
not, in a word, the yearning produced by the sudden 
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revelation of an unseen and better world — but simply 
the clapping of hands, and the compliments which 
accrue to the performer after the performance, the 
little stir and the little fuss. Again, the ambitious 
man spends his nights and days poring over blue- 
books; he sacrifices the maturity of his health and 
strength to drudgery, not because his heart is in the 
pursuit, not because he hopes to benefit his country, 
not because he is absorbed with the prospective wel- 
fare of future generations, not for the triumph of civili- 
zation, for its own dear sake, — ^but that he may one day, 
perhaps, be a Cabinet Minister, and stand forth in that 
capacity on a pedestal before the eyes of a multitude. 
It is the fashion to assume that this is almost universally 
the case with all who do anything worthy of note. As 
a matter of observation, we think the assumption to be 
a mistaken one. The two classes of minds are very 
well defined — ^namely, those who by nature and impulse 
pursue things for their own sakes, and those who pursue 
praise and approbation independently of any particular 
objects. Probably these classes are much more equally 
divided than is commonly supposed, and we are far 
from denying that each class has its own special merits 
and advantages. Those who are absorbed in pursuits 
for their own sake are more single-minded, and at first 
starting very likely more noble, and also more probably 
destined to achieve great results in some particular 
direction. But they are liable to become more selfish, 
more opinionated, more crotchety, as being less in- 
fluenced by the opinion of other men. On the other 
hand, those who start in life with a tendency to court 
approbation are liable to be more superficial, more 
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restless, more fickle, less trustworthy. But they may 
be more generally useful, more agreeable, more docile, 
possess more tact, and, by courting the approbation of 
other men, in a manner cultivate their own nature on 
a larger number of sides. But it must be remembered 
that the excessive love of admiration is only the root of 
vanity. Vanity itself is the thought which is begotten 
by the over-weening wish to be admired — ^namely, the 
thought that we are admired. Vanity and jealousy are 
but the opposite poles of the same feeling. Jealousy 
easily broods over a real or fictitious inferiority, — 
vanity easily nurses a sense of real or fictitious advan- 
tage. Thus, while jealousy sits blindly crunching the 
ashes of demerit, vanity sails blithely upon the pink 
cloud of its own creation, daughters of one parent. 

It is difficult to distinguish real vanity from the ap- 
pearance of it in persons of ardent temperament, who, 
so to speak, spend their lives on the threshold of them- 
selves, disdaining the apparatus of scientific reticence, 
the scarp and counterscarp which veil the false modesty 
of a deeper vanity. But a little attention to the ruling 
passion will soon disclose whether vanity is in the grain 
or only skin-deep. It will soon become apparent where 
the heart is — whether in a pursuit for its own sake, or 
for the hope of praise. Besides this, vanity is infiam- 
mable, and is apt to look upon opposition and contra- 
diction as an offence against self. Single-mindedness, 
the opposite of vanity, considers only the truth and 
reason of the contradiction, and looks upon opposition, 
if well founded, as a benefit and advantage to the cause 
itself in view. For the object to be attained is not 
deference to self, as in the former case. It is sometimes 
said that the vain man thinks himself a fine fellow, and 
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believes that every one else thinks him so. The con- 
ceited man thinks himself a fine feUow, and believes 
that every one else ought to think him so. The proud 
man thinks himself a fine fellow, and does not care what 
other men think him. If this distinction is correct, it will 
be found to account for many things which are observed 
to be true as matters of fact. For if vanity is founded on 
the erroneous belief that every one thinks of us as we 
think of ourselves, we easily see why it is capable of cure, 
and very constantly cured, by early commerce with the 
world. Vanity is one of the commonest characteristics 
of youth, as wanting knowledge, and one of the rarer 
characteristics of age, as disabused by experience. The 
conceited man, on the other hand, is liable to become a 
discontented man, because his error consists in imagin- 
ing, not that men do, but that they ought to think well 
of him ; and, finding they do not, he lays the blame on 
them, and not on himself. The proud man is in danger 
of becoming ofiensive, as flouting the opinion of man- 
kind and adding poison to his pride. 

The sincerity of open friendship often wears the look 
of vanity to those who love us less than we do them. 
^'Vous ne m^aimez done plus,^^ said a lady to her 
friend, " vous ne me parlez plus de vous-meme.^^ Per- 
haps this is one of the deepest and most delicate things 
ever said upon the apparent vanity of confiding affec- 
tion. A loving woman unveiling her heart, and a proud 
man lifting the corner of his mask, are the most touch- 
ing proofs of human feeling. But they are not vanity. 
The mirage of vanity in its various forms is indeed 
infinite. There is the vanity in women which interprets 
every variety of behaviour in men as a token of love, 
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and sees even in disgust and dislike, from whatever 
cause, manifest symptoms of a tender suppressed pas- 
sion. There is the vanity in men which construes the 
most natural smile and the simplest welcome of loyal 
high breeding, as a declaration of indemnity for any 
subsequent advances, to the great detriment of our 
national manners. It requires great courage in the 
best-bred woman to eschew an air of haughty and ill- 
bred estrangement, when she is never sure what con- 
struction a vain and vulgar coxcomb will put upon the 
commonest expression of civility. In this respect it is 
sometimes lamentable to observe the churlish constraint 
of women in town, who in the country vie with the 
flowers and the sunshine in the sweetness of their pre- 
sence. They may truly say that the men have only 
themselves to blame. 

It seems an ungracious task to dwell upon a vice, 
without pointing out a door of escape. But if what 
we have said of vanity is true, it is not incurable, for, 
as a rule, reality has greater charms than shams, and 
the radical vice of vanity is that it rests upon a delu- 
sion — that of considering self as the centre of the 
universe. The rarest talents, the most surpassing 
merit, will not make any one man essential to the 
world. The bare fact of each man's own individuality 
— that he is what he is — ^is a greater wonder, a bigger 
fact fchan the small difference which makes the greatest 
men of his age a head taller than himself. When 
Napoleon died, the world went on its way. " II genait 
Dieu,'' says a great author. "He bothered man,'' 
would have been nearer the truth. How many admi- 
rable men and women pass away from the seene of life 
without having ever been talked of! How many. 
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equally admirable, are alive, of whom nothing will ever 
be said ! So much the worse, you say. So much the 
better, we think. They enjoy the reality of their own 
excellence, and escape the slavery — to real excellence, 
the almost humiliation — of renown. They do not spend 
their lives like children gazing at their pretty red shoes. 
If they do right, it is because they love it. People are 
not vain of the sunshine ; they are only happy to be in 
it. Nor, as a rule, are they vain of a good digestion, 
of an invincible pair of lungs, however thankful they 
may be to possess them. In proportion as excellence 
is diffused in any one department of feeling, vanity 
retreats, and cultivates more secluded regions. Who 
would be vain, in respectable society, of speaking the 
truth, or of not being a thief ? On the other hand, in 
our Guilt-gardens, as they are called, successful theft, 
cultivated mendacity, and murder, considered as one 
of the fine arts, are the legitimate domain of vanity. 
Probably, as a further refinement. Bill Sykes professes 
to indulge only in legitimate self-esteem, and reflects, 
with proper severity and philosophic breadth of view, 
upon the excessive vanity of Skeleton Jem. The true 
antidote of vanity is to love reality for its own sake. 
Humility, says Lavater, is but the knowledge of the 
truth. But even this may be carried too far, and 
humility may become a more noxious vanity— ^the vanity 
of morbid self-examination, the moping, irritable, and 
vain sense of deficiency. To be what we are, because 
we are so, and to strive to be better for our own sakes, 
to let in the sun because the sun is pleasant, and not watch 
our own toes as we walk, is the infallible remedy against 
being vain» Life is its own best end, and not applause. 
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THE TALENT OF LOOKING LIKE A FOOL 

WITH PROPRIETY. 

Among the more recondite talents which grow out of 
an artificial state of society and the necessities of self- 
protection, perhaps the most rare, yet the most valu- 
able—the most subtle and impalpable, yet that which 
a sensitive man must prize above rubies and pearls 
when needed — is the talent of looking like a fool with 
propriety. To look like a fool is not naturally becom- 
ing. It might be classed as one of those things which 
are essentially unbecoming both in man and beast. 
He is fortunate who in his life, with or without fault of 
his own, has never felt like a fool. But how a man looks 
when he feels so is probably the most penetrating test 
of what he is made of. A man, we are told, had 
rather be thought a knave than a fool ; and perhaps 
this may be true of the average of men. But if it is 
true it measures the difficulty of looking like a fool 
with such decency as the thing admits of when thrust 
upon him. We commend it as a very curious subject 
to any ingenious Academician in search of curious 
subjects — ^to Mr, Millais or Mr, Poynter for instance 
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— to paint Socrates^ expression of face as lie walked 
in the streets of Athens on that famous and immortal 
day when Xantippe had publicly emptied the contents 
of a certain utensil upon her lord the philosopher's 
head. Did he bow his head a little more, or a little 
less, than usual ? Was there ever so little more pride 
in his carriage — ever so little more humility ? When 
directly speaking of the ludicrous event, it would no 
doubt be easier to suit some natural action and expres- 
sion to his conversation. But in the helpless and un- 
supported moments of blank, yet all-absorbing con- 
sciousness, what did he then assume to look ? Did he 
look scornful, and proud, and defiant ? Did he look 
humble, and meek, and resigned ? Was he placid or 
troubled, annoyed or serene, plunged in thought or 
bathed in philosophic smiles ? Did he afiect to laugh ? 
— did he affect to scowl ? Then how ought he to have 
looked ? What would have been the ideal artistic ex- 
pression of the best and highest kind under his cir- 
cumstances ? Would propriety, in her poetic perfec- 
tion, have demanded that he should veil his presence 
on that particularly nasty day, and retire from the gaze 
of his fellow-creatures ? Or, finally, would an appa- 
rently absolute unconsciousness, a perfect absence of 
all outward mark, sign, or trace whatsoever of the 
absurd and melancholy accident which had befallen 
him, be the highest attainable point in the practice of 
manners to which the philosopher could attain ? Cer- 
tainly, whatever other purposes his philosophy might 
serve, its uses on such an occasion to such a man are a 
very fitting subject of speculation. And, to come to 
our own day, accidents are from time to time con- 
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stantly happening to different persons in society which 
fall upon them as unawares as a flowerpot falling 
from an upper story upon the head of the unwitting 
passenger — ^accidents which seem as if especially de- 
signed to lay bare their whole character, to try their 
temper and training, and to test whatever knowledge 
and experience of the world they may possess. 

Apart from the particular case of Socrates, and look- 
ing at social disadvantages in the broadest possible 
view, it is interesting to consider what, in the abstract, 
is the general bearing we prefer to see in those who 
are either bom to some permanent physical defect — 
such as lameness, or deformity of any kind — or in- 
volved in a cloud by family circumstances over which 
they have or have not any control, or who are over- 
taken by some of the thousand and one ridiculous 
accidents which fly about the world like rockets. 
How do most people like a humpback to carry his 
hump, or a lame girl to bear her lameness? How 
should a man behave before the world whose wife has 
run away, or whose parents, or children, or cousins 
have made fools of themselves ? Or, again, consider- 
ing more sudden emergencies, how should any one 
look and act who has suddenly sat down before a large 
assembly on an imaginary chair, or spilt a glass of 
champagne over the dress of the lady of the house ; or 
whose private and confidential communications become 
public by some absurd and incomprehensible accident; 
or who suddenly finds himself exposed to absolute mis- 
representations or downright lies ; or whose intimate 
friends suddenly turn their backs upon him without any 
discoverable reason ? Of course there is a great differ- 
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ence between all these cases, yet they all have a similar 
element of discomfort in common, which tends to throw 
both observers and observed out of their accustomed 
grooves. Perhaps in such cases the most useful feel- 
ing to have is to be so profoundly imbued with one's 
own insignificance — ^and, more generally, with the 
comparative insignificance, except to a very few, of 
any one person, however great, in the world — as not 
to be overwhelmed by small mischances. With such 
an opiate it is easier to reduce one's action into approx- 
imate proportion to the real and substantive selfishness 
and indifference of all classes for all but class interests, 
and, therefore, for all individual mishaps. " Mr. So- 
and-so has broken his leg.'' " How very sad ! but you 
know people do break their legs." ^^ He will be lame 
for life." " Poor man, how very unfortunate ! I sup- 
pose he will wear a wooden leg." And so on. The 
sun shines as brightly, the birds sing as sweetly, over 
the broken leg or the murdered traveller's bones as 
over the budding rose or the gentle violet. And the 
lesson of outward behaviour which nature teaches of a 
sweet and sunny indifference is perhaps the highest 
ideal to which man, smarting under his own ills, can 
aspire. But then, if it is to be pleasing, ^he indiffer- 
ence must be sweet and sunny. It must not be im- 
pudent and callous, or haughty and hobbledehoyish 
and ill-bred, or vain and grotesque and conceited, 
adding ridicule to ridicule. Of course it is very easy 
for any one to pretend to say what people's conduct 
under such and such circumstances ought or ought not 
to be. Many a poor wretch could write a very pa- 
thetic essay on all he could wish to look when he is 
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to look like a fool — on the dignities and the graces, 
the proprieties and the decencies; but his beautiful 
theories, so far as he is concerned, may only act as a 
blazing light thrown, for his own especial benefit, on 
his abortive efforts to carry them out. 

To give a list of possible accidents would be in a 
manner to catalogue the unforeseen. We can only 
choose random illustrations. There is the case — 
which made a great impression on us in our younger 
days — of the refined lady and county magnate who was 
as good a manager in her household as she was refined, 
polished, and particular in her drawing-room. Those 
were the good olden times. This model lady kept all 
the preserves under lock and key, including, of course, 
the currant jelly. On a great gala day, when veni- 
son, to be very eloquent, graced the dinner-table, 
the jelly was not forthcoming. Upon this the lady 
beckoned a tall and handsome footman standing by, 
and whispered an inquiry. The footman was new to 
his work, and, by some fatal misconception of the 
duties of a footman to the world and to himself, thought 
proper to give his answer in a loud sonorous voice. 
The answer was, ^'Please mum, Mrs. Botts say she 
han^t got none.^^ The lady had forgotten to give the 
housekeeper the keys, and had them in her own pocket. 
Now, here was a crucial test of ultimate high breeding 
and high feeling. An ordinary stuck-up woman would 
have been consumed with shame and anguish. To rise 
above the trumpery though most provoking accident, 
to fall easily and gracefully into the joke of the situa- 
tion, to laugh genuinely, without affectation, and yet 
with a mixed good-natured concern for the delay 
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occasioned to her guests, instantly and unconsciously 
revealed the true nature of the person. There is 
another story, also authentic, of a very beautiful girl 
:who, having lost a front tooth in a fall, wore a false one, 
which she dropped one day by accident during dessert 
at a dinner party. An intimate ftiend, with the omni- 
scient eye peculiar to some women, saw the accident, 
and instantly dropping her ring engaged the men in 
finding it, while the poor child, in an agony of sus- 
pense, recovered her tooth and replaced it unobserved. 
So far the trial was averted, but we may fairly specu- 
late upon her position if she had not recovered her 
tooth. Suddenly to drop a jfront tooth is no trifle. A 
girl must be a very heroic girl who would be able, 
without note, warning, or preparation, to laugh off 
such an exposure with a sunny, sweet; unconcerned 
indifference, or without a wretched affectation that 
would bewray itself. Then, again, there is the case of 
the lady — ^very plebeian-looking, though a thorough 
lady — who, being invited to dinner, was mistaken by 
the footman for a cook, and desired to sit down in the 
hall. In due time she found her way to the dinner- 
table, and the footman, amazed and dumbfounded at 
his mistake, thought proper to make her an elaborate 
apology in a long and confidential whisper. In this 
case history has a melancholy but not unnatural sequel 
to record. The lady blushed — not unseen, but amid 
the general astonishment — and broke into an agony of 
perspiration. ^^ My dear fellow,^^ said an old and in- 
timate college friend to another, looking down from the 
balcony of St. James's Hall over the crowd of bonnets 
below, " do just take the trouble to count in the second 
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block, far away in that corner of tie room, the sixth 
and seventh places of the eighth row ; there are two of 
the most astonishing figures I ever beheld in my life ; 
you must look at them — one looks so like a cook, and the 
other so like a housemaid/^ ^' I see them,^^ his friend 
answered very quietly ; " the cook is my aunt, and the 
housemaid is my cousin/' Of course his was the more 
triumphant position of the two for a moment. Yet 
neither of the two friends could wish to claim his 
seeming triumph. Both, in difierent ways, were sud- 
denly and unexpectedly made to look like fools. It so 
happened that, in this instance, both 'men thoroughly 
enjoyed the joke. But it is possible to conceive cir- 
cumstances under which the position of each would 
have been absolutely excruciating. And what is note- 
worthy in incidents so trivial and worthless in them- 
selves is, so to speak, their tremendous and perfectly 
incalculable explosive power. An incident of this sort 
falls in the midst of the ordinary routine of life much 
in the manner of a shell. Deeper enmities, more last- 
ing consequences, and more intense discomfort may 
arise from a ridiculous mishap of this kind than from 
downright plotting and mischief-making with malice 
aforethought. People rebel against the fatality ; they 
try to steel themselves against the ridicule which 
suddenly covers them; they argue with might and 
main that the thing is too absurd for a second thought ; 
they strive, with both hands as it were, to replace all 
circumstances in statu quo, as if nothing had happened. 
In vain. The fact is there ; the thing is done ; the 
veil is lifted ; the hidden is revealed, as by lightning 
in the night gleaming on a corpse, and the impression 
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remains. The accidents we have mentioned do not 
always touch men^s honour, or their character; but 
we cannot omit all mention of those cases in which 
folly is, or is supposed to be, mixed up with actual 
crime, or with the breach of some one of the rules 
which the world punishes by social ostracism. Even 
if, as is frequently the case, the offence is subsequently 
condoned, still, while the remembrance of it lasts, the 
offenders will remain marked men or women — at all 
events in their own estimation. A man may have passed 
not unscathed through the fire of pecuniary troubles, 
or may have been guilty of breach of promise of mar- 
riage, or may have committed the folly of marrying out 
of his station, or a thousand other things. In all 
such cases, even long after the offences are forgiven, 
titnes and seasons will occur when those who are 
pardoned, will still be doomed to look on a sudden Hke 
fools under the effect of a most casual and undesigned 
remark or incident; and perhaps to them, above 
others, the talent of being able to look like a fool with 
propriety is of the greatest value. 

We have said that a man^s philosophy is best tried 
by his being made to look like a fool. But perhaps his 
philosophy would rather help him to console himself 
than to control his outward expression. To be able to 
console oneself for wearing rags and tatters is one 
thing ; to wear them like a gentleman is another. The 
former is the man^s philosophy ; the latter is rather his 
art. No doubt the two may be connected ; but it is 
possible to imagine a man perfectly resigned in his 
own heart to look a fool, yet wearing his calamity 
with the utmost grotesqueness, arising from his mis- 
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conception of the outer world and of other people's 
thoughts. Every day we see people who have tumbled 
accidentally into a ridiculous plight, and who, by their 
affectations, make it infinitely more ludicrous. Still, 
to be truly resigned is the first step to keeping one's 
head cool and acting with common sense. But to keep 
a cool and clear head, to see distinctly through the hot 
vapours of wrath and shame under the sudden inflic- 
tion of unmerited or unexpected ridicule, requires a 
very penetrating perception, a sense of the general 
indifference and neutrality of the outer world, a deli- 
cate plasticity to disengage oneself from oneself, the 
faculty of looking down one's own backbone and all 
round one's self, so to speak, as if surveying an in- 
different stranger. The man who finds himself in a 
ridiculous position, and instantly asks himself, ^^ What 
should I think if So-and-so, for whom I do not care a 
straw, were in the aiame fix, and how should I expect 
him to act under it ?" has gone a long way towards 
protecting himself from any unnecessary consequences 
of his disagreeable position. As a rule, women, al- 
though they do not bear being ridiculed so well as 
men, bear much better than men being placed in a 
ridiculous position. We should almost be tempted to 
say that women cannot be made to look like fools at 
all. They are externally so much more natural than 
men; they fall so much more easily, like cats, upon 
their feet ; they have such a curious and happy knack 
(as a rale, for of course there are exceptions) of laugh- 
ing a ridiculous position off, such a gracious and beau- 
tiful power of perfect hypocrisy; they are so plastic, 
so passive, and, below their outward animation, so im- 
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passive; they so seldom know, or will know, when 
they are beaten, and they are such adepts at turning 
wormwood into nectar whenever they have to drink it, 
that we can only propose woman as man^s best ex- 
ample when suddenly called upon to look like a fool. 
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JEALOUSY. 

Op all the bad passions which have a local habitation 
and a name — the entrie, let us call it — in polite so* 
ciety, jealousy is perhaps the one which obtains the 
cheapest notoriety, and enjoys , the widest privileges, 
combined with the meanest and most mischievous cha* 
racter. No imputation is more frequently or more care- 
lessly made — made in every variety of key, from the 
grave to the gay, upon every variety of subject, with 
every variety of application — no imputation, short of 
positive crime, is thought by others to be more compa- 
ratively harmless to the person upon whom it falls, and 
none, perhaps, is more effectually offensive and annoy- 
ing to people of any magnanimity of mind or any deli- 
cacy of feeling — than that of being jealous. It is a re- 
markable peculiarity, too, that jealousy is generally 
deemed injurious to a person^ s character in proportion 
to the insignificance of its subject-matter. Mr. Dis*. 
raeli would probably be much more snnoyed at being 
told that he is jealous of Mr. Gladstone's Latin quota- 
tions, or his superior knowledge of Greek, than that 
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Mr. Gladstone's budgets are the cause of his jealousy. 
Another peculiarity is, that of all the clouds that can 
be artificially thrown upon the sunny side of any 
man's nature, the insinuation of jealousy seems to be 
that which leaves him most helpless to defend him- 
self. He may, indeed, scorn the imputation. He may 
feel that it is absolutely untrue. But the grounds of 
the accusation are commonly too impalpable to admit 
of proof or disproof, and, like all impalpable data, only 
act as a temptation for others to use them to illustrate 
and adorn their own penetration and sagacity, or to 
shield the indulgence of their malice. Hence the fre- 
quency and impunity of a charge which can be fastened 
upon almost every conceivable word, look, or action ; 
and hence, too, the impotent irritation to which it gives 
rise, for our irritation is always in the direct ratio of 
our impotence to escape from what we dislike. Thus, 
where a dozen other vices will be inexorably tabooed, 
and their very names ostentatiously ignored, jealousy 
will be permitted to meander in, and flaunt her drag- 
gled skirt through the magic circle, dirtying one man's 
boots, brushing another man's nose, catching this wo- 
man's sleeve, and tearing that woman's petticoat. Yet 
ho one seems to stir; every one is victimized, and 
every one seems to do his best to gulp his anger and 
take it all for granted. It should also be said that 
there is no vice to which the coarser — that is to say, 
larger — section of womankind, appeal more naturally, 
or with more versatile dexterity, whenever they wish 
to asperse and disturb their enemies, or to flatter and 
fawn upon their friends. Amid the disgust which these 
little manoeuvres have a tendency to excite in more re- 
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fined minds, it is impossible not to be lost in admira-^ 
tion at the ingenuity and sagacity with which some 
women will contrive to make the jealousy of other 
people universally subservient to their own advance- 
ment, and to their pet design of ruling by division. A 
coarse disappointed garrison flirt, hating all the world, 
has been known to set half a county by the ears by in- 
dustriously whispering from one house to another that 
the house just left behind is jealous of the house arrived 
at — ^^ so very sad, you know^^ — jealous of the crockery, 
jealous of the furniture, jealous of the horses, jealous of 
the carriages, jealous of the children, jealous of every- 
thing. Such slanderers hope to raise themselves in the 
estimation of those whom they successively flatter, at 
the trifling and innocent expense of dirtying them all a 
little in succession ; and, for a time, their malignant in- 
dustry is crowned with success, in spite of the all but 
universal contempt in which they themselves are held 
by their victims. 

Jealousy is apparently so often confounded with envy 
that it may be interesting to examine the difference be- 
tween them. Envy may be said to be a centrifugal, 
jealousy a centripetal, feeling. Envy works outwards, 
and would, if it could, seek external satisfaction in the 
possession of an object. Jealousy turns inwards, and 
feeds upon itself, even in the absence of any definite ob- 
ject of desire. Envy may covet an object, yet not grudge 
the possessor. Jealousy may grudge the possessor with- 
out coveting the object. Thus men are often known to ^ 
be jealous on account of a woman for whom they never 
did or no longer care. Envy does not necessarily imply 
any comparison of self with another, nor is it neces- 
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sarily accompanied with, mortification. Jealousy is 
essentially founded upon such a comparison, and gene- 
rally involves a latent sense of shame, which is some- 
times felt to be just and sometimes not. Envy ranges 
between simple desire — at which point, indeed, it is not 
envy at all — through covetousness, up to jealousy. 
And thus jealousy and the mere desire of possession 
may be termed the extreme limits between which envy 
oscillates. Jealousy, on the other hand, ranges be- 
tween emulation and malignity. In its more elementary 
forms, approaching to simple desire. Envy may belong 
to an ardent and sanguine character. In its more 
elementary forms, approaching to simple emulation. 
Jealousy may belong to a high and ambitious character, 
and is rather a virtue, so long as he who emulates 
another, emulates the deed and grudges not the mariy 
looking upon the doer more as an instrument whereby ' 
to test the limits of his own or other men^s proficiency, 
than as a rival to be set aside, or an obstacle shutting 
out the sun. Emulation of this kind loves the man out 
of admiration for the deed, and is attracted by love and 
sympathy for the thing done, independently of the per- 
son who does it. Jealousy hates and grudges the man 
from the same cause. But there is in jealousy a positive 
and a negative element, which difier very widely, and 
enter in very diiOferent degrees in difierent persons. 
There is the jealousy which grudges the man ; but there 
is the jealousy which looks with dread upon his advan- 
tages as sources of disadvantage and danger to itself, 
and only on that account dislikes the man. This differ- 
ence varies greatly at different times of life, and ac- 
cording to the different ideals which shape men^s 
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thoughts. A lover may be jealous of his rival from the 
ardour of his feeling, or from the dread of losing the 
coveted object of his aspirations. But he may also be 
jealous from pique, from the fear of ridicule, from a 
variety of artificial motives, and not from any great 
hatred of his rival. A politician may be jealous of 
another politician's fame for its own fair sake. But his 
jealousy may be totally independent of the ideal fame, 
and grow simply out of the worldly wisdom which 
dreads the evils incident to inferiority — ^loss of place, 
loss of money, loss of consideration, loss of comfort. 
And this is more especially the case in later life. More- 
over, the passage from emulation to jealousy is pro- 
moted and rendered easy in proportion to the activity 
of the community and to the ambition of its members. 
Great activity involves great emulation, great emula- 
tion and great ambition go hand in hand, ambition 
begets the spirit of comparison, and the spirit of invi- 
dious comparison is the true parent of jealousy. 

If this principle be true, it will be found to explain a 
fact which, we fancy, must be familiar to Englishmen 
who have had the opportunity of studying foreign life 
with any minuteness, and that is, the much larger pro- 
portion in which jealousy enters into English life, as 
compared with what it does abroad. The comparison 
of our countrymen in this respect with other Europeans 
gives rise to many curious considerations. The first 
thing which strikes an Englishman on his return to 
England is the vast and all-pervading activity of this 
country in comparison with foreign countries. The 
men, the women, the horses, the cabs and omnibuses, 
the railways, seem to be possessed with an absorbing ac- 
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tivity. Another things but one which strikes a foreigner 
more particularly, is the comparative independence in 
which each Englishman seems to live from every other 
Englishman — ^the absence of those close and dependent 
intimacies between man and man which seem an almost 
necessary element of foreign life. This forcibly struck 
the keen penetration of Niebuhr on his first visit to 
England. No doubt the fact is so, and no doubt it 
grows partly out of the freedom of our institutions, but 
in a greater measure, probably, out of the infinitely 
greater activity of the great bulk of our community. 
In a life of action, of strong purposes, of arduous under- 
takings, in a country whose national amusements are 
hunting, shooting, cricketing — not to mention the ring 
r— absorbing intimacies have, as a rule, no time to take 
root. This common life of strained action and emula- 
tion is necessarily one that at every turn suggests both 
matter and motive for the spirit of comparison, which 
lies at the root of jealousy. Primogeniture, moreover, 
acts as a localizing and intensifying force to this morbid 
spirit all over the country. The consequence is, that 
the feeling of jealousy is developed in a thousand 
minute forms throughout English society to an extent 
hardly dreamt of abroad. But it may be objected that 
Spanish jealousy, for instance, has passed into a byword, 
and at first sight it may seem that the Spaniards bear 
the palm in their indulgence of the vice. Indeed, it 
seems never to occur to any one that jealousy is the 
English social vice par excellence. But, if we are not 
mistaken, Spanish jealousy establishes the principle 
we have laid down. For in Spain jealousy springs out 
of that pursuit which chiefly engrosses the Hfe of the 
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nation — the pursuit of love and gallantry; and the 
Spaniards would scarcely understand being jealous of 
furniture, or equipages, or houses, or accomplishments. 
Jealousy of this kind they would think degrading, 
and beneath the soul of a gentleman. We are, of 
course, far from affirming that jealousy, in other 
matters than love, plays no part in foreign life. We 
desire to point to the fact that the part it plays in such 
matters is very much less, and also that where we find 
it more than usually prevalent it arises out of the 
same principle — general attention concentrated on a 
common pursuit, or upon common advantages result- 
ing from difierent but ardent pursuits, begetting a 
reflex spirit of invidious comparison, alien and hostile 
to the enjoyment of life for its own sake. Thus the 
jealousy of mothers and daughters in the English mar- 
riage market is out of all proportion to any jealousy 
arising out of the passion of love, because love, as a 
pursuit in England, bears no proportion to the pursuit of 
matrimony. Again, the excessive activity of English 
life, while it tends to define the limits and enforce the 
rules, also tends to diminish the intensity, of English 
friendship, and friendship plays an important part in 
balancing the effects of jealousy. Englishmen pride 
themselves, and with reason, on the sincerity of their 
friendships. But, on the whole, it must be admitted 
that sentiment and friendship play a far larger part 
abroad — in French life, for instance — and jealousy a 
part so much the less. The causes which promote the 
exercise and cultivation of friendship diminish those of 
jealousy; and, as a rule, sincere love and affection 
take pride in a friend^s advantages,, and seek to vindi- 
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cate themselves by establishing our friend^ s claims to 
be loved and admired. In such cases jealousy seems 
to take the form of zeal for the reputation of a friend, 
and to grow into a sort of reflex self-love, and an 
almost personal vanity in displaying the merits of the 
person who enjoys our friendship. 

Jealousy acts very differently upon different cha- 
racters. In coarser and more vulgar natures it acts as 
a stimulus to push and elbow other people out of the 
way. Such persons are like jealous pointers, who run 
and scare the game, rather than point behind another 
dog. It is observable, too, that they are apt to try to 
make themselves agreeable in proportion to their 
jealousy. When their jealousy is satisfied, they relapse 
into carelessness, and are content to fall into the shade. 
People of this sort have few scruples as to the means 
they adopt to supplant a rival or to remove an obstacle. 
Their jealousy, acts like the unconsciously distilling 
virus of the snake, that instinctively seeks an outlet, 
and, as it secretes, raises and stimulates all the facul- 
ties of the animal. They use the blacking brush freely, 
deny good quahties, attribute bad ones, misconstrue 
actions, reconstruct people^s lives to suit their own 
purpose, and, having done all this, as soon as their 
poison is spent and their constitution relieved of its 
jealousy, they forget what they have done and said, 
and hold out the hand of cordiality to the object of 
their previous attacks, as if he or she were a totally 
different person. There are, we believe, a large num- 
ber of people who in their jealous fits do and say 
things of which in the sequel they barely retain a very 
faint consciousness. In more refined natures jealousy 
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acts otherwise. It seems to produce a certain reserve, 
an invincible obstacle to rushing into the foreground, 
a tendency to hang back, a delicacy in speaking of a 
rival, or a great fear of pronouncing an adverse criti- 
cism, lest criticism should imply a personal feeling 
other than a pure exercise of judgment. To minds so 
constituted the feeling of jealousy is painful and de- 
grading. They seek by all means in their power to 
escape from it as one which abridges their inward 
liberty of liking and disliking things and persons on 
their own merits, and their outward liberty of express- 
ing their opinions with loyalty, and crippling their enjoy- 
ment of life by, as it were, shutting out a certain por- 
tion of sun and air. Such minds, however, seem to be 
even more liable to a form of jealousy which, with all the 
outward symptoms of jealousy, is only a sham form of it, 
and consists only in the fear of being thought jealous ; 
for they are so sensitive on this score, where they see 
an evident inclination to consider them to be jealous 
on the part of malicious observers, that they are mes- 
merized into the very behaviour they wish to avoid — 
the moodiness, the reticence, the apparent ill-nature. 
This is a weakness to which persons of great knowledge 
of the world, combined with proud and over-sensitive 
dispositions, are especially exposed, for their experience 
only sharpens their perspicacity to discern what other 
men^s possible thoughts may be ; and even when they 
know these thoughts to be only plausible, their sensi- 
tiveness prevents them from breaking through ima- 
ginary but not the less substantial trammels. It might 
indeed, at first sight, be imagined that jealousy must 
be equally disagreeable to all who suffer from it. But 
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this is really not so. We , know persons belonging to 
the former class which we have described — namely, the 
coarser, more vulgar natures — who in candid moments 
honestly avow that the sentiment of jealousy is, on the 
whole, an agreeable one. A lady once described it as 
producing a feeling of all-overishness, a kind of general 
moral electricity and titiUatiqn of all the moral pores, 
which was, take it all in all, delightful. Of course, in 
these cases, the sense of the moral degradation of jea- 
lousy does not and cannot exist. Such people can 
barely rise beyond the confines where physical feeling 
passes into moral perception. They are only conscious 
of a blind physical impulse to do all the mischief they 
can, and, having done it, they rest in peace and 
torpor. 

But it may be thought that degradation is a word 
too strong and too cynical to be justly applied to a feel- 
ing which is so common, and in the great majority of 
cases so harmless. Perhaps it is ; but that the charge 
of jealousy is felt by a certain class of sensitive minds 
to be a personal insult and degradation put upon them 
is unquestionable, and it is worth while to inquire into 
the latent causes of their sensitiveness. And first, it 
is plain that jealousy implies injustice or incapacity. 
For if he who is jealous can surpass him of whom he 
is jealous, and neglects to do so, his jealousy is unjust. 
But if, in spite of all his efforts, he fail to surpass him, 
then he is relatively so far incapable. A successful 
rival may be imagined to say to his antagonist. If you 
can please Miss Smith better than I can, or if you can 
make a more popular speech, or if you can write a 
better book, or paint a better picture, or build a better 
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bridge, or start a better company, then pray do so, 
and spare me your jealousy. This standing and insu- 
perable dilemma between injustice and incapacity is 
not very agreeable to a delicate mind. Again, jealousy 
implies churlishness, a niggardly, ungenerous spirit of 
detraction, a dog-in-the-manger disposition to grudge 
other people^s advantages, an inability to enjoy good 
qualities, and great achievements, and good things 
generally, for their own sake. It implies want of 
sociability, the very essence of which consists in making 
not the least, but the most of others — ^which finds its 
satisfaction precisely in proportion to the excellence 
and distinction of those with whom we associate. This, 
again, implies a malformation of mind — an internal 
curvature of the mental spine upon itself, causing an 
inward squint, whereby everything is referred with a 
malignant distortion to self. Hence, a spirit of moral 
selfishness which conceives the whole universe to exist 
for itself, and vents itself in malignant rebellion where- 
ever things or men run counter, to this preconception. 
But the most peculiar aspect of the vice involved in 
jealousy is the ideal sacrifice of all the ends to the 
means of human existence. He who is jealous virtually 
wishes, if his wish could be realized, to rob the world 
of part of its wealth. For that of which he is jealous 
must, in his apprehension, be something good, and so 
much added to the general moral or physical wealth 
and well-being of the world — so much added to the 
potential enjoyment, or capacity for enjoyment, of all 
its members. We are talking here, not of jealousy in 
matters of love merely, but in matters of general com- 
petition. Jealousy would blot any addition out that^ 
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did leave itself supreme — thus acting, in a fashion, 
as a kind of protective moral tariiff in favour of self 
against the free trade of all the world, as if, for in- 
stance, the moon should petition to get rid of the sun 
because its light is greater than that of the moon. 
The selfishness of jealousy is, therefore, also imbecile. 
Thus he who is accused of being jealous is really 
charged with injustice, incapacity, churlishness, unso- 
ciability, and malignant selfishness and imbecility — 
all of which he feels, more or less dimly, to be implied 
in the imputation, just in proportion to the delicacy of 
his perception. No wonder, then, that the accusation, 
though apparently harmless, should often prove a keen 
source of annoyance. 

Nevertheless, as jealousy is of all the passions the 
only one which in its foundation is illogical, so it is 
capable of being cured by reflection and reason, which 
are its true antidotes. A man may so discuss and 
analyze the absurdity of his jealousy as to dispel it, as 
he would dispel a nightmare, simply by opening his 
eyes. For if he is in love, and the person whom he loves 
loves him, there is no room for jealousy. If she does 
not love him, the very foundation is cut from beneath 
his feeling, inasmuch as the free reciprocity of her 
feeling is the one and sole thing which, if he is really 
in love, he desires. If he is not really in love, his 
jealousy is simply ridiculous. So again, in the dif- 
ferent departments of achievement, as in literature, 
science, and the arts, jealousy becomes ridiculous when 
we consider that, strictly speaking, if the ideal of fame 
be the real motive of jealousy, jealousy of the dead 
should be even greater than jealousy of the living, and 
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that, to gratify tlie feeling, every great name in history 
must be adjusted to a scale of comparison with our own, 
and all the greater ones struck ofiF the roll. If, how- 
ever, the ideal of fame be not the source of the jealousy, 
but the consequences of fame, — riches, comfort, and re- 
putation, — then he who is jealous is potentially no better 
than a thief or a robber, for he would, if he could, and 
if he carried out his feeling, deprive other men of their 
most legitimate and most honourable property. When 
a man of ordinary feeling realizes clearly that his 
jealousy is either ridicalous or assimilates him to the 
thief, he is very near getting rid of it. There are, per- 
haps, forms of jealousy which rather adorn than detract 
from the character. The jealousy of Jean Valjean for 
Cosette is one of the ex-convict^s most touching fea- 
tures. The very selfishness of his love for the child 
was as the purification of his old age. He was unjust 
to Marius ; but his injustice was almost redeemed by 
his unspotted devotion to the orphan under his fatherly 
care. It would seem as if the jealousy of a great- 
hearted parent over a beloved and solitary child were 
the purest elevation to which the vice can attain. But 
a vice it remains under every disguise, for it is founded 
on the desire to have that freely, which it seeks to carry 
captive by violence, and it is thus, of all the passions, 
that which in its essence rests upon a logical contra- 
diction. Hence, perhaps, the tortures to which it gives 
rise. 
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HATEBD. 

Menage says, somewliere or other, that we should be 
careful not to hate gratis — ^that is to say, he explains, 
"from antipathy/^ It required much acuteness and 
much knowledge of the world to load words so slender 
with such a weight of meaning. For if life is full of 
disappointments in love, it may be said, in another 
point of view, to be equally full of blunders in hatred. 
Fielding teUs us that the great lesson in life is to learn 
to " Buy nothing too dear,,^' and Menage's application 
of the rule is, not to sell your hatred for nothing. But 
although this is the humorous sense which lies on the 
surface of his words, they cover one of the widest and 
most painful tracts of human feeling. As soon as we 
begin to put two thoughts together, we begin to hate, 
no less than to love, and the whole universe of things 
and men seems at first to be roughly divided between 
our loves and hatreds. And those whose feelings run 
furthest in one direction are apt also to go to the other 
extreme. Life might almost be described as one long 
training of our sympathies and antipathies. We must 
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all of us be conscious of the gradual sliiftiiig, the 
gradual wear and tear, the slow detritus of our early- 
antipathies. Later life is generally much less prone to 
instinctive aversion. Men gradually learn not to give 
their hatred gratis. They have come to know the price of 
their whistle. Perhaps the temper of mind they have 
arrived at is less lofty, but it is more rational, and nearer 
the truth. And if their sentiments of hostility savour 
more of calculation than of romance, they are less likely 
to fall into the illusion of the young mouse on her 
entrance into life, who thought the gallant cock the 
most terrible of monsters, but fell straightway in love 
with the cat as the most angelic of beings. 

In earlier days, as in their love, so ardent characters 
take a conscious pride in the spontaneity and exuber- 
ance of their hatred. Hatred for its own sake seems 
more natural than hatred for an injury. '^ I hate him, 
because I hate him,^' seems more noble, just as, " I 
hate him, because he has done me harm,^^ seems too 
tjordid and mean in the eyes of generous youth. Thus 
the first tendency of the very young is to hate things 
for what they are, rather than for the way in which 
they affect oneself. But it would be more accurate to 
say that early hatred attaches to things for what they 
seem to be, rather than for what they really are. The 
mask imposes upon youth, and acts upon the young 
imagination as a scarlet cloth upon a Spanish bull. 
Thus the tender girl, who comes out for her first season 
in London, is apt to fancy that every man with a big 
beard and a stem countenance is a Socrates, of a stem, 
surhuman disposition, who lives in contemplation and 
the clouds. If he has hard features, she immediately 

b2 
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concludes that he has a hard heart and a bad temper. 
But if his face is smooth, his brow clear, and he has a 
laughing blue eye, though he be a very lago of deceit 
and cruelty, she will endow his disposition with all the 
soft attributes of his countenance. Nor is she to be 
blamed. Are not men, to their dying day, beguiled 
by pretty faces and soft voices in women ? Even 
La Rochefoucauld thought the subject worth speculating 
upon, and puzzled his clever brain to account for the 
discrepancy between the appearance and the reality. 
It may, perhaps, be said that the instinctive aversions 
of childhood and youth are often more rational than 
they seem. The voice of nature is never to be despised. 
And probably the instinct of youth is co-extensive with 
its wants. Nor does it follow, because in later life we 
have learnt to love and appreciate a character which 
repelled us as children, that such a character ought, 
when we were younger, to have suited us. A child is 
not expected to sympathize with hoary statesmanship 
and learning hidden behind the mask of a rugged 
visage and uncouth form. Still, on the whole, the 
balance of experience is that our early aversions are 
too often misplaced, and that, as we grow older, and 
wiser, and more worldly — as our intellectual and 
moral wants become more manifold and intricate — sa 
the early milk of purely external good-nature, which is 
the child^s ideal, ceases to satisfy us, and we learn to 
sympathize with and see the use and excellence of 
many characters and many views some of which were 
in the highest degree repulsive to us. Nor can any- 
thing be objected to this, for, after all, the process 
only brings us nearer to that ideal Power which is sup- 
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posed to look mtelKgently and benignly on the infini- 
tude of things and men. 

It may be doubted whether many people speculate 
upon the nature of hatred in general^ or examine very 
carefully into the nature of their own hatreds in par- 
ticular. Like fire, ha,tred, however it may bum, is an 
awkward thing to handle. And we seem more busy> 
once ablaze, to find excuses for being on fire, and for 
letting the fire bum out, than anxious to put a stop to 
it, or to understand its exact bearings. Hatred and 
love are, it is true, at the opposite poles to one another* 
But it does not seem that either indifierence or friend- 
ship lies on the Une between the two. Indifierence 
and friendship do not strictly belong to early youth. 
They are later and artificial developments. A child 
loves or hates, likes or dislikes. A child is rarely 
indiflferent, and can scarcely understand friendship, 
which is a limited, defined, and, as it were, constitu- 
tional form of attachment, with its tacit customs, rules, 
and laws, essentially distinct from the ^^ all or nothing '' 
of love, but, on the other hand, requiring far more 
delicate management. There is, indeed, friendship 
and friendship ; and we may pass from indiflference to 
some kinds of friendship, and from friendship to indifi 
ference, more easily than from either to hatred or love. 
But it is easier for hatred to pass into love, or for love 
to pass into hatred, than for either to pass into real 
indifference. Where real love or hatred has evei" 
fairly entered, a flutter of attention colnmonly outlives 
its departure, which shows that true indifierence will 
never more be possible. Perhaps a touch of indiSer* 
ence is the safest foundation on which to build a lasting 
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and delicate friendship. Notliing on the direct line 
of passion which runs between love and hatred is ever 
quite safe. And a touch of ice lends a charm to the 
warmest feelings and the most loyal attachments, 
which none but very highly organized minds can 
appreciate. The worst that can happen to a friendship 
-y^rhich has arisen out of indifference is to return to 
indifference. But passionate love is never secure 
against sudden gusts of hatred, as it is never certain 
that hatred may not pass into ardent love. It is^ 
indeed, true that, from indifference, men and women 
are often known to pass into love, through friendship. 
But such love will generally be a feeble love, a weakling 
passion. A love like this is too feeble to travel into 
hatred, and gradually falls back into indifference. 
La Bruyere says that the most difficult form of love to 
cure is love at first sight. And so hatred at first sight 
ought also to last the longest. Possibly it does. Be 
this as it may, as a rule, it will be admitted that, 
except in peculiar cases, hatred gradually disappears 
with increased familiarity — and a great consolation this 
is. On the one hand, we make more allowance for 
defects which we can understand, and for consequences 
which we can calculate and guard against. On the 
other, a more intimate acquaintance corrects many 
errors, and dispels many illusions into which people 
are apt to fall regarding those whom they do not 
know. 

There are, however, certain characters, and those 
not by any means the worst, to whom the indulgence 
of a good hot hatred is as refreshing and delightful — 
we should rather say, delicious — as the luxury of love 
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is to others. And this is intelligible. Love and hatred 
being with them on the same line of passionate emotion, 
the only diflference is, that the habitual emotion which 
constitutes their life lies nearer to the pole of hatred. 
One might almost say, but for the fear of a paradox, 
that hatred is, in fact, the form love takes in them. It 
is their form of passionate care and attention. Instead 
of the slow and agonizing simmer of love, theirs is the 
slow, and to them delicious, simmer of hatred. Nor is 
this state of things without analogy among the lower 
animals. The female spider so loves the male that she 
puts him to death and eats him if he does not run 
away. This, however, he takes very great pains to do, 
though he does not always succeed in doing it, and 
then he pays the penalty of haviug inspired that form 
of love which is hatred. So with men, who among 
them all embody the perfect circle and encyclopaedia 
of sublunary sentiment, there are those to whom a good 
hatred is naturally congenial. It is a perpetual source 
of life, and a fillip to the full sense of overflowing 
existence. Love, even the most passionate love, is 
probably not to be compared for intensity of sensation 
with a full-blown hatred. It is, in fact, in the nature 
of a sweet emotion, though the fruit be bitter. So, in 
nature, the most poisonous plants may bear lovely 
blossoms to the sun, and their fruit may have a certain 
beauty to the eye. And these plants have a growth 
and an enjoyment, so far as life is an enjoyment, of 
their own. And as poison is the hfe of these plants, 
hatred is the life of certain natures. They regard a 
state of hatred as veterans regard the state of war^ 
namely, as a glorious and noble, and not unlovely. 
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condition, to which death may indeed be incidental, but 
only under more chivalrous rules. Those who hate in 
this manner are not unfrequently otherwise of a very 
noble and lofty disposition, filled with the most mag- 
nificent sentiments. Such persons are apt to be even 
more jealous than the most loyal friend can be, towards 
those whom they hate, of all the recognized formularies, 
of all the courtesies and amenities of warfare. Many a 
shortcoming which a friend would innocently' permit 
himself to fall into towards another friend they would 
be inconsolable if they were guilty of towards the 
tenderly-cherished object of their tenderly-cherished 
abhorrence. It would almost seem as if this form of 
hatred were in the nature of the intensest occupation 
vouchsafed to mankiad. 

We have said that the instinctive hatreds of youth 
grow fewer in number with increasiag years. It may 
be questioned, however, whether intercourse with the 
world, and the habits of mind engendered by active 
pursuits, do not expose men to other fits, equally blind, 
sudden, and uncontrollable, of hatred, arising out of 
sudden misconceptions, imagined sHghts, fancied in- 
sults, and hypothetical wrongs. A novelist may come to 
the irresistible conclusion that such and such a journal- 
ist, and no other, must certainly be the man who wrote 
that horrid article upon his or her pet novel. Or a 
politician may be quite sure that such a writer, and no 
other, made that ofiensive remark about him in a lead- 
ing article. One of the most curious parts of a 
joumalist^s experience who happens to be behind the 
scenes is to observe how many persons feel quite sure, 
first, that particular articles are written by particular 
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men; and, next, that such and such passages were 
especially aimed at them. It is needless to add how, 
almost universally, they are at fault. Again, how 
frequently does it happen that a look, a word, an 
uplifted eyebrow, the twinkle of an eye, an impercep- 
tible smile, a cut in the street, a yawn, a joke, a tone of 
voice, an infinitesimal straw, perfectly accidental and 
unintentional, probably unconscious — or if not un- 
conscious, without any reference to present circum- 
stances, or if with any such reference, of the most 
casual kind, and forgotten the next moment — how 
often do trifles such as these lay the foundation of deep 
and lasting enmities towards persons wholly innocent 
of such terrible consequences ! Hatreds like these 
may and do arise out of what may fairly be called 
nothing. They may also have a solid foundation in 
substantial and irreparable but unintentional injury, 
and even then the person who has committed it may 
be wholly unaware of the sentiments entertained 
towards him or her. The discovery of unexpected 
hatred is one of the most painful experiences in life — 
so painful that it is not to be wondered at if English- 
men, perhaps the most sensitive of human beings, 
become in the long run so guarded, reserved, and 
fenced about in formaUties. 

If it is melancholy to look back upon the long desert 
of feeling and waste of life implied in misplaced and 
bootless affections lavished upon objects worthless or 
unattainable, there is not unfrequently some compensa- 
tion in the softening and elevating influence of the 
feehngs themselves. But there can be little compen- 
sation for the poignant regrets with which men must 
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look back upon the corroding effects of inveterate 
hatreds^ if at any time they discover that in reality they 
have been blind victims of a wretched hallacination, 
and that, had they but known it, the objects of their 
ignorant aversion were actually most worthy and de- 
serving of their love. Even without such a discovery, 
the time will usually come when a reflecting mind, in 
calmer moments, considers the nothingness of the 
object in comparison with the immensity of the emotion. 
Perhaps the particular hatred may have become a 
habit and a necessity; and while its object has 
dwindled into nothing, the body lies shrivelled up 
within the hardened shell, beyond the power of remain- 
ing years to resuscitate or soften it. Those who are 
subject to this form of hatred make no display of it. 
They are only conscious of a petrifaction, lying some- 
where in the heart of their being, inert, innoxious, but 
hard, round which the daily ripple of their sensibiUties 
oscillates and plays without response, as the tide frets 
round the basement of the unconscious clifl*. These 
are not, perhaps, the commonest cases, but to describe 
all the varieties of hatred would be to pass in review 
half the morbid anatomy of the human mind. 






CRUELTY. 

A Cambridge tutor, of a curious and speculative turn, 
used, in confidential moods, to tell his pupils tliat, if 
men^s bodies differed as their minds, they would be 
unlike as the vulture and girafie. Perhaps in no 
respect do mankind internally so difier as in the degree 
and colour of their cruelty. Speaking generally, it may 
be affirmed that women, for instance, as they are more 
tender, are also more cruel than men, boys more cruel 
than either. Then there are diversities of race — since 
nothing seems to be better ascertained than the mildness 
of some races and the ferocity of others. These original 
diversities, again, are so frequently modified by the 
whole course of things that it seems not easy, and might 
prove impossible, to bring all the different types of cruelty 
under one general head. At first sight, " the infliction 
of pain for the sake of inflicting pain '' might seem to 
convey a sufficient account of cruelty, as cruelty is 
commonly understood. But this definition has the dis- 
advantage of excluding the large class of cases in which 
cruelty arises, and pain is infficted, not for its own sake. 
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but incidentally, or with another end. The pike, which 
swallows an eel, and digests its head, while the pro- 
truding tail, as we are told on competent authority, 
lives on reluctantly outside, can hardly be conscious of 
the very exquisite cruelty of its digestion. The con- 
sciousness of the eel is another matter. Whether the 
cat is conscious of her cruelty while tormenting the 
mouse, as woman torments her lover, is perhaps a 
matter of some doubt. Conscious or unconscious, the 
cruelty of the operation can hardly be denied. The 
least that can — ^if it can — be said, would be that, 
womanlike, the cat is so wrapt in her own emotions 
that she is enabled to ignore the emotions of the 
mouse. How much of pure intellectual play mingles 
with her q^rtistic persecution, how much of ultimate 
appetite ripening unfelt in the keenness of her sport, 
as in graceful gambol and infinite contrivance she 
brings her victim slowly to its doom — ^whether vanity 
bears any appreciable share in her chameleon mazes, 
the while her prey runs, faints, revives, to sicken, faint, 
and die — or what other inspirations sway the feline 
heart, we can only by remote analogy surmise. 

However this may be, two great primary types of 
cruelty are sufficiently distinct — the negative cruelty 
which arises when, for the sake of an object other than 
the pain itself, and not acquiesced in by the person 
who sufiers it, torment is inflicted, and the positive 
cruelty which, without other object, torments for the 
sake of tormenting. Between these positive and nega- 
tive types lies a third, partaking of the characteristics 
of both ; that is to say, combining a separate end with 
the sidelong delight in the sufiering produced, and 
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sipping tlie sweets of cruelty under the veil of a pre- 
tended necessity^ whether of duty, or religion, or expe- 
diency. Brutal, savage, ferocious, are words which 
describe an elementary phase of cruelty approaching 
to the first and purely animal type, which has a ten- 
dency to disappear with the growth of civilization. 
The other types, as they are due to modifications of 
habit and circumstances, are more numerous and com- 
plicated. Inhuman, barbarous, sanguinary, seem to 
suggest a stage of cruelty reached through wars waged 
by large masses of men, who have grown callous to 
slaughter, for purposes of victory. When cruelty is 
spoken of a,s ruthless, pitiless, bloodstained, fiendish, 
we somehow involuntarily recall the family feuds of 
ancient Greece or mediaeval Europe, where the dimin- 
ished area of strife lent the virulence of a closer per- 
sonality to the more elementary emotion. Finally, 
when we speak of persons as being cold, cold-blooded, 
cold-hearted, malevolent, we feel that we have passed 
through the more general and more violent aspects of 
cruelty into the later and more minute, the more civil- 
ized, social, and, so to say, ^^ civil " forms of cruelty 
which we see around us. These are, of course, infinite 
in their variety. The government that ruins its con- 
tractors, the contractor who overworks his workmen, 
the trades imions that become slave-driving establish- 
ments, the mothers who hawk their daughters about 
against their will from one matrimonial market to 
another, the beauty who for spite poisons her rivals 
fair fame, the zealot who hounds other zealots to death, 
— these are really, consciously or unconsciously, guilty 
of cruelty of one kind or another. There is the cruelty 
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of temperament, and there is tlie cruelty of li 
There is the intelligent cruelty of selfishness, anc 
blind cruelty of stupidity and obtuseness. The 
the cruelty of reckless mirth and of reckless zei 
hot resentment and of cold hatred, and even that 
mate and most harrowing form of hnman emotion 
cruelty of devouring love. 

Cruelty, in some of its forms, if we attempt to nn 
it, would seem to be compounded partly of a lo 
power, partly of a certain cold and dark curi< 
partly of a latent, often unconscious, spirit of retribi 
for all the chance ills of life j but chiefly, and abov 
it appears to consist in a direct craving for the 
■ duction of the torture itself, and a direct gratific: 
in the sight of its effects, even when these h 
savours and unholy joys are followed by strong 
morse. That such characters exist — that certain 
racters are by temperament, and even herediti 
cruel — will not be denied. That they do deri 
direct pleasure from the infliction of pain for its 
sake, and not with any other object, no one witl 
least observation can question. Their curiosity 
no doubt, be incidentally amused in watching the 
tortions of those they torment ; no doubt, also, 
vanity is flattered, and they feel some of those o 
delights, the fruit of more recondite aceomplishm 
when they coimt the methods by which they hoj 
treasure up power to themselves over others. 
upon close inspection, it becomes clear that in 
tempers these and similar enjoyments are the i 
artificial, the more languid and remote, elemenl 
cruelty. The torture itself is what they love. 
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infliction of pain manifestly aflfbrds them a sharp, 
multiplex, delicious emotion — an emotion which they 
hide, indeed, as a thief hides theft, but which is 
stronger than they, and peeps out in spite of them. 
Such a temperament, or state of mind, or mania, if it 
be a mania, is not more common than other manias. 
It is really found in a very few persons of peculiar 
organization, though, like other manias, it is not incon- 
sistent with excellent faculties. But its exceptional 
character renders the study of it, on the whole, more 
curious than generally useful. 

What is instructive to note is the part which the 
cruel element plays in smaller doses in the great 
majority of persons, entering very minutely into some, 
into others less minutely, and again into others more 
largely, causing endless varieties of character, conduct, 
and manners, leavening and tempering the whole fabric 
of society. And it is in the highest degree interesting 
to observe that a quality so odious in the gross becomes 
a most useful, and even dehghtful, element in human 
intercourse, when homoeopathically applied. So do 
deadly poisons work excellent results in minute quan- 
tities. So may drops of acid, which alone act as a 
disagreeable caustic, yet add an exquisite flavour to a 
proper amount of honey. And so, too, do tiny drops 
of cruelty often add zest, and even delight, to the 
insipidity of life. Of course, what is a tiny drop to 
one person is not a tiny drop to another. And a due 
proportion of characters is manifestly necessary to the 
truth of the doctrine. Tigers do not play like lambs, 
yet their gambols, which would annihilate the lambs, 
are not only beautiful and harmless among themselves. 
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but derive a peculiar charm, unattainable by the lambs, 
from the infusion into their play of a spice now and 
anon leaking out of the sublimer stores of cruelty which 
are the tremendous inheritance of the imperial beast. 
The irony of the Russian bear lately tickling the 
British lion was only gentle sport, as the event proved. 
And the fierce passages of arms which daily occur 
between eminent barristers and seasoned members of 
ParUament, the deadly home-thrusts exchanged by 
ministers in and out of office, and those envenomed 
shafts hurled with such devilish precision at one another 
by clerical dignitaries — all those feats, in a word, which 
amaze and terrify gentle, inexperienced souls — are but 
the recreation of trained and practised gladiators, to 
whom to fight is to play, and to play is to fight, for 
whom a Kttle game of romps alone relieves the iron 
tedium of a lifelong discipline. So, neither do club 
wits or experienced peeresses disport themselves as the 
gentle doves of the village dovecote and the snuggery 
lawn ; yet their graceful gambols have charms of their 
own to every duly educated mind. Whether angels 
play in the golden ether, or devils sport in the dis- 
cordant gloom, and under what psychological condi- 
tions, is a speculation which might have engaged the 
fantastic pen of Charles Lamb. 

Even in the amenities of society there are infinite 
varieties which do not attain their full perfection and 
piquancy unless flavoured with a delicate elemental 
tinge of cruelty — cruelty iced down to that exquisite 
form of courage which is essential to social ease — and 
a certain devil-may-carishness, tempered by tact, expe- 
rience, and good sense, which is comparable only to 
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the careless ease and grace with which accomplished 
cricketers perform the manifold evolutions of the field. 
With what abandoned grace Smith flings that ball 
which may break dear Joneses knuckles or his nose ! 
Smith does not wish to break his best friend^s nose, or 
knock his manly eye out ; but that which steels him 
against the infinitesimal chance of doing the one or 
the other is an infinitesimal icicle of cruelty, which 
makes him just sufficiently careless to grace his lithe- 
ness, adorn his agility, and no more. So in society, 
and its myriad combinations of chances. Without a 
certain amount of the courage of cruelty, toned down 
to indifference, it would be impossible to say anything, 
for fear of potentially wounding somebody. Each man, 
as he treads, unconsciously treads upon a thousand in- 
visible feelings, which die beneath his heedless tramp. 
We all move on, for all that, under the irresistible 
pressure of a necessity which produces the courage of a 
cruelty both useful and delightful in the end. 

We have said that women, more prone to pity, are 
also more prone to cruelty. They do not deny it ; it is 
acknowledged by themselves. But it is curious to 
observe that there is a minute cruelty in the female 
heart which displays itself under two very distinct yet 
radically cognate forms. The first is best known, 
perhaps ; and that is, the pleasure wliich too sceptical 
women take in inflicting pain on those lovers and hus^ 
bands whom they really love, only to convince them- 
selves that they are really loved in return. And this 
is the more elementary kind. Closely akin to it, yet 
wholly distinct, is that other form of cruelty with which 
they make it the capital business of their lives to 
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torment, and, under torment, to study, those who love 
them, whom they do not love, but on whom, for 
their own secret edification and practice, and for future 
use in those cases where they really are concerned, 
they studiously and courageously make experiments, so 
happily called, in corpore vili. No honest and impar- 
tial woman will accuse us of frivolity or exaggeration 
when we venture to say that, as entomologists pin 
insects to paper, anatomists keep melancholy pigeons, 
rabbits, dogs, cats, rats, and mice for their own in- 
struction, the advancement of science, and the good of 
all mankind, so every woman still capable of inspiring 
a tender passion, whosoever she be, lays cold and careful 
hands on every wretched lover she can catch, and keeps 
him till his love dies, for purposes of vivisection, the ad- 
vancement of her own true loves, and the abstract 
welfare of her own sex in general. But these are the 
less tragical forms of the cruelty of love. The cruelty 
of the loving and beloved Othello towards the equally 
loving and beloved Desdemona, — in later literature, 
though after a more fanciful type, the still harrowing 
cruelty of the doting Geraint towards the doting Enid, — 
are among the examples which, by the associations they 
awaken, stab human breasts, and make them weep con- 
vulsive tears. Too happy they who, looking back upon 
their chequered lives, feel no sudden qualm over the 
memory of cruelty inflicted on those who loved them 
best, no sudden pang of that remorse which is too late 
and hopeless, when that which is done will never more 
be undone, the silver cord is snapped, the golden bowl 
is broken. 
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INTELLECTUAL PLAYFULNESS. 

Op all the many pretty things spoken in play by Sydney 
Smith, that obese angel of English wits, none throws 
so amiable a light on the essential vein of his intellect 
— its playfulness — as that recorded in the story of the 
pretty girl and the sweet-peas. It is a story that will 
bear any amount of repeating. " Oh ! Mr. Smith/^ the 
pretty girl said, who was paying a visit to his garden 
with a party of friends, and pointing to some sweet- 
peas, " those sweet-peas have not yet come to perfec- 
tion.^^ " Then," said Sydney Smith, stepping forward 
and taking the young beauty by the hand, " permit me 
to conduct perfection to the sweet-peas." At first 
sight, this may seem to have been a bit of gallantry on 
his part which any man might be guilty of, if ouly he 
had sufficient nerve to overcome the Liliputian net- 
work of reserves in which every ordinary Englishman 
from his birth is — first by nature, and then by art — 
fenced in, bandaged, and encompassed. But if we 
look into the sentiment closely, and observe how deli- 
cate and complicated is its texture, and, though in its 
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essence spontaneous, how ideal and polished is its wit, 
the gallantry falls entirely into the background, iced 
over, as it were, by the playfulness and by the intel- 
lectual process which almost invariably acts as a refri- 
gerator on the emotions. For even physical games, 
apart from the mere bodily excitement, are in diflTerent 
degrees more or less intellectual, inasmuch as they 
imply attention, a certain amount of thought and self- 
restraint, and the adaptation of means to ends. There 
are, of course, gamep which are mere games of romps, 
where the intellectual element is at the lowest point — 
as when children play at slapping hands, or pulling off 
and running away with one another^s shoes and stock- 
ings — though even here there is a latent vein of humour, 
and the elementary irony of hostility or playful theft. 
As we ascend the scale in the dignity of games the in- 
tellectual element increases, until, in certain cases, as 
in chess and whist, the playful element disappears. 
They then cease to be games at all, and become vir- 
tually arts, in which aspect, be it said, they are to our 
mind less delightful — ^perhaps sometimes even a little 
odious — having neither the fun of real games nor their 
freedom, and of art neither the beauty nor utility, but 
only the artifice. And this apparent digression really 
belongs intimately to our subject. For, as in all games 
there is more or less of an intellectual element, and as 
this element tends to cool and sober the exuberance of 
the feelings, so on the other hand, as a rule, the more 
violent feelings are never playful, but the reverse. The 
deeper passions are all gloomy and smouldering. There 
is a peculiar latent but vigilant tension in the physio- 
gnomy of all the real passions, which rivets the atten- 
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tion as by a spell, producing a nameless anxiety in 
those who behold it, while it frightens away the spirit 
of play. Playfulness may, indeed, be the prelude to 
the outburst of some passions — as the passion of love, for 
instance ; but as surely as the passion itself walks in, so 
surely playfulness walks out. And so of other passions. 
Of course we here leave out of account that assumed 
playfulness which is put on to hide otheip feelings, 
whatever they may be. We speak only of genuine 
spontaneous playfulness — playfulness which at partii- 
cular times surrounds particular people like an electric 
atmosphere, to be felt but not to be described, which 
gilds their thoughts, lends a perfume to the commonest 
sentiments, and for a time translates those who fall 
under its spell into a kind of fairyland, remote from the 
the humdrum views, the jog-trot sequences, the little 
carking cares and little drivelling worries and appre- 
hensions, the tiny rules and infinitesimal points of 
honour, which almost inevitably beset average life at 
average moments. 

And here let us point out an essential distinction — 
namely, that between playfulness and cheerfulness. 
The essence of cheerfulness is that it is tolerably coiv^ 
stant, or at all events preponderant. A man who is 
called a cheerful man is understood to be so usually. 
Otherwise he would hardly be said to be a cheerful 
man, but only in good spirits at times. But playfulness 
is of its nature intermittent. Why this should be so 
might be diflScult to explain neatly> though it admits> 
we think, of explanation. We should say> without at*- 
tempting definition, that a cheerful person is not always> 
perhaps not often, a playful person ; and a playful per- 
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son not always a cheerful person, sometimes much the 
reverse. Sydney Smith combined both. Playfulness 
is to cheerfulness much in the relation of genius to 
plodding, or of dancing to walking. One goes by fits 
and starts — the wind blows when it lists ; the other is 
more equable. We see the two characteristics in ani- 
mals under a great variety of forms. Playfulness gene- 
rally implies a more delicate fibre, and therefore a 
greater liability to extremes — or rather a further reach 
of elasticity, and greater recoil. There is a sheepish- 
ness and listlessness, a seeming hopeless melancholy, 
about many thorough-bred horses when at rest, which 
forms a surprising contrast to the astonishing antics 
they can play on occasion; whereas a jolly, good-natured, 
upstanding, cheerful, and attentive cob is very much 
the same at all times. We do not intend by any means 
to extol playfulness at the expense of cheerfulness. 
Violent extremes are seldom very pleasant. Uproarious 
mirth, followed by fits of gloomy despondency, are not 
what we should choose in a constant companion. Cheer- 
fulness — the habit of constant serenity — is a feast in 
itself. On the other hand, there are forms of cheerful- 
ness — as, for instance, a peculiar, hard, stolid, shining 
serenity, a brazen equabiUty — ^which upon certain finer 
and more impressionable temperaments act like the 
nightmare of a brazen sky, and make them pant for a 
cloud or a storm. So also there is a loud, coarse, me- 
tallic pretence of glee which is as far removed from any 
refined spirit of playfulness as the butting of an ox, or 
the kick of a mule, from the gambols of a kitten. And 
on this head we cannot omit to observe that in every 
society one is apt to find persons who, by sheer coarse- 
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ness of fibre, contrive to set up a dictatorship over the 
weak, and by mere impudence, too facilely accepted 
for wit, succeed in establishing a sort of prescriptive 
right to bully those who have either too much self- 
respect, or too little presence of mind, to retort upon 
men who, if faced, almost invariably prove ridiculous 
and contemptible cowards. This is especially the case 
in London society, where a reputation for wit, however 
flimsily built, becomes a patent royal for unconditioned 
cruelty, not to say stupid brutality. There are veterans, 
for instance, who will pique themselves on chaffing a 
raw, timid, and inexperienced youth before a large and 
brilliant London dinner party till the poor fellow cries 
with vexation and shame. Truly a most wonderful 
achievement, and the very summit of wit. This is, in- 
deed, a form of playfulness from which every man of 
common feeling will ask the gods to preserve him. 
And the result of it on society is deplorable. People 
all get into the habit of resenting this sort of playful- 
ness so deeply, while falling down and worshipping be- 
fore the cruel idols of the hour, that reserve becomes a 
fixed habit, and an attitude of hostile and vigilant de- 
fence against the least symptom of playfulness is, in 
all but the recognized bravoes, a kind of second nature. 
Not only so, but these coarser wits naturally gather a 
coarser following round them, who act as an intimidat- 
ing herd of Houynhyms on plainer people. 

Real playfulness is inseparable from gentleness and a 
genuine desire to give pleasure. The very essence of 
play must rest on the desire to please and be pleased, 
and upon the most absolute conviction of all absence of 
sinister design. Hence even flirtation, which, in the 
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vulgar sense of the word, so often suggests, however 
remotely, the sinister design of being '^ captivating/' is 
essentially distinct from playfulness. Playfulness, in 
the case of Sydney Smith towards his fair visitor, only 
assumed the garb of flirtation. The root of the compli- 
ment was the intellectual antithesis between the two 
" perfections. '^ It was an irresistible frolic of his in- 
tellect without ulterior object ; it arose on the spot in 
the spirit of play, and the fun was heightened by put- 
ting on tJie outward appearance of flirtation, as kittens 
will roll themselves up in the end of a shawl. On the 
same principle, within the limits of good breeding and 
good taste, we may pay outrageous compliments when, 
owing to the playful form in which they are put, they 
provoke laughter by the manifest hyperbole. In such 
cases, a delicate sense is left behind that a little of the 
compliment was meant to be taken after all ; and much 
sidelong fun, relished in proportion to the quickness of 
appreciation on both sides, arises from the irony, 
equally patent to both, though unexpressed, of what is 
offered but not supposed to be taken, together with all 
the delicate network of educated association, and the 
little ripple of superficial doubt as to the exact appor- 
tionment of the praise. On the other hand, we may 
affect to lay earnest and solemn blame on a person for 
supposed shortcomings or bad qualities, when it is 
notorious that he deserves the highest praise for the 
contrary. Nevertheless, this is sometimes dangerous 
ground. It sometimes happens that persons are haunted 
with a morbid sense of deficiency, when everybody 
around them is secretly admiring them. A delicate 
compliment thus turns to poison. These instances are 
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not SO very rare in minor matters as people might 
think. It is surprising how long we may live and yet 
not discover what those immediately around us like and 
dislike in us, what they praise and blame. It seems 
almost safer to praise or blame ourselves extravagantly 
in the spirit of play, if play we must, — ^and some minds 
must play or die. Yet even here there are rocks ahead. 
For we may leave our bosom friends temporarily in 
doubt whether or not we are the vainest of men, whereas 
genuine playfulness is incompatible, while it lasts, with 
vanity, as it is with pride, or care, or jealousy, or hatred, 
or assumption. And this is one of the secrets of its 
popularity when recognized as genuine, for none of 
these passions are compatible with spontaneous feel- 
ing and forgetfulness of self. 

That spontaneity which for a time forgets itself is the 
very essence of playfulness. Hence forced conversa- 
tions, full of made-up jokes and quotations, full, as it 
were, of rancid butters and potted me^ts, or studded 
with the dried fruits of other men^s thoughts, are ab- 
horrent of the genuine " play ^^ of the feelings and intel- 
lect. The spirit of intellectual play is, we repeat, es- 
sentially spontaneous. Its fruits grow upon the spot — 
fresh, juicy, in the sun, without aim except to give and 
receive pleasure, swallowed up in the moment and in 
the thoughts springing out of the moment, jealous of 
all intrusion from other quarters, either by way of dis- 
quisition or of display (unless they be mock displays 
for the sake of sport), whether of wit, or sharpness, or 
learning. The genius of play is the genius of happiness, 
and happiness is of its nature genuine, and alien to 
shams, except as playful satires upon shams. On the 
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other hand, it is a question whether the spirit of play is 
not sometimes enhanced by suffering. Tic-douloureux 
and playfulness are of course not very compatible. 
But when Sheridan, after gambling losses, kicked the 
old gentleman in his way and " d — d him for always 
tying his shoe,^^ he can hardly have been entirely un- 
conscious of a certain grim playfulness. A friend who 
poisoned himself by mistake told us that, when suffer- 
ing agonies, he was chieiBy conscious of the grimly 
ludicrous aspects under which one circumstance suc- 
ceeded another. The exquisite irony of the contrast 
between his own internal sensations and the sunny in- 
difference (it was a beautiful morning) or stolid sur- 
prise of all around him, while he was in a galloping 
haste to escape death, made an impression upon him 
which rose above the pain, as, for instance, when his 
porter asked leave to change his shoes before he went 
for the doctor. Irresistible also was the bland and mag- 
nificent phrasg in which the doctor, when found, in- 
quired " what might be the matter,^^ and the cajoling 
smile and endearing question, after the administration 
of a monster emetic, whether, ^^ he did not feel a little 
sick yet.^^ These cases are after a grosser kind ; but 
we all know some instance or other in which much 
suffering has so refined the faculties and so enlarged 
the mind, so purified away all selfishness, that the in- 
tellect abstracts itself from the mere sense of physical 
pain, and plays benignly with all the little incongruities 
of life, not from affectation, not for display, but by a 
rare combination of courage and delicate organization, 
tempered in the furnace of peculiar trial. Cases such 
as these are as rare as they are beautiful, but they are 
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far as the poles asunder from the self-elected frivo- 
lities and emptinesses of artificial seclusion. 

We cannot leave the subject without guarding our- 
selves against being supposed to defend silly antics 
and empty jocularity, finikin attempts at condescension, 
under the aSectation of playfulness, and the oily graces 
which popular preachers, for instance, so often think 
adapted to cajole the million. There is about real in- 
tellectual playftduess a delicacy of fibre and perception, 
a love of the more beautiful aspects of freedom and 
nature, an abhorrence of cant and imitation and subser- 
viency, as of bii'dlime in birds, a sense of the ludicrous 
and a disposition generally so natural as to forbid it 
ever falling into such grooves. 
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ENGLISHMEN'S AEGUMENTS. 

There are few points on whicli Englishmen are so 
thoroughly agreed as their abhorrence of argumen- 
tative people, and the causes of this peculiarity, when 
we look into them, seem not a little curious and cha- 
racteristic. They are partly natural, arising out of the 
Englishman's character ; partly artificial, growing out 
of his. social and political life. Two Frenchmen sit 
down to an argument just as they sit down to a game 
of dominoes. Each man watches what his neighbour 
puts down on the board, and pulls out a piece, ready 
marked and ticketed, to twist the game to his side. 
When the game is over, the whole thing has in fact 
been a game. Each man gets up, buttons up his 
pockets, and walks away pending the next game to be 
played with varying success. It is a play of ideas, it 
means nothing, binds neither party to anything. Both 
men are ready to take either side for the pleasure of 
the game. The Anglo-Saxon's ideas are not, or much 
more rarely, play. They creep close to his life, and 
wind in and out continuously, hugging the shore of his 
every-day reality. At every step, ideal logic tends to 
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break up the serpentine thread of the Englishman's 
realism — a thread composed of infinite odds and ends 
of intellectual compromises, neatly tied to sit closely 
to the complexities of his social life ; and therefore the 
Englishman distrusts and dislikes logic. It bores him 
to have to untie that wonderful piece of patchwork to 
fit it on to yours, it disturbs him, it gives him none of 
the pleasureable emotions of a game, it is a labour 
and a grievance. The results of a logical contest are 
to him always false, when compared with the reality. 
They always lead to extremes of thought, to angles, 
corners, impracticabilities, which it is the essence of 
English life to get rid of. English life might be de- 
fined to be a machine, which every creature in it spends 
his whole life in oiling with the oil of compromise. 
Again, an Englishman's idea of speculative honesty is 
a great check to the love of argument. Barristers are 
almost the only set of men who will argue difierent sides 
of questions indifferently to see where the arguments 
lead, and this they are professionally trained to. But 
the majority of English people, if they argue at all, 
argue their own side, and, as they are convinced already 
before they begin to argue, argument becomes not 
merely a work of supererogation, but a work of danger, 
and of useless danger ; for he who argues about what 
he is convinced of may have to endure apparent de- 
feat, owing to some quibble upon a point on which he 
is prepared to act. This is no more than what every 
Englishman does endure almost every day of his life ; 
but still he does not like it ; he would rather economize 
humiliations, and therefore the golden rule of his con- 
duct is, " Least said soonest mended.'' 
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An ordinary Englishman, as a rule, does not dream 
of arguing the side opposed to his own. To do so 
seems to him like playing with pitch, or taking fire 
into his bosom. K the opposite side is thrust upon 
him, if it meets him like a lion in the path of his 
activity, he accepts battle as one of the inevitable evils 
of life — not by any means as a pleasure or a game, but 
as a necessary infliction. He repeats his own hack 
arguments ad nauseam, very much as foreign women 
tell their beads in a storm, but all the while he is not 
thinking of his arguments, nor of his opponent's — he 
is watching sharply for the balance of the live forces 
between them, calculating the exact spot where the 
compromise must be effected. As soon as that is dis- 
covered both parties come to terms, and the next day 
new arguments are in process of manufacture to fit the 
new state of things, but only as before, for show, and 
to fit, not ideas, but things. Such being the case, it is 
easy to see how, fi'om a natural disinclination, certain 
artificial incapacities arise, and how argument, which 
abroad is one of the pleasures of existence, is in Eng- 
land looked upon as one of the sometimes necessary, 
but always unpleasant, parts of life. Foreigners, being 
prone to ideas, and to the play of ideas for its own sake, 
learn the tact of the game. In process of time they 
have made the game beautiful and graceful. The 
French language is positively cut up — ^you may say 
'^ minted^' — into beautiful coin for universal circulation. 
Each little piece is in itself of no great value save for 
its beauty and art ; but, from long use and habit, it is 
surprising how far it is made to go, and what feats of 
ratiocination Frenchmen will perform with this neat. 
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handy, graceful coin. At a French dinner-table this 
coin will fly about in a golden hailstorm, and yet hurt 
nobody, because, like Topsy, each guest has " grown '^ 
to it. In England, if an argument arises, everybody 
quakes lest anybody should say something disagreeable, 
something to make everybody uncomfortable. The 
late Count d'Orsay said of one of the most agreeable 
and popular men in London society that ^^ he had his 
pocket full of sixpences.^' He meant to say that you 
always got change for anything you offered him, change 
instant, handy, accessible, agreeable, worth something 
— worth sixpence, in fact. Nuggets, like truffles, at 
dinner, are apt to produce indigestion. But that is not 
an English characteristic, although it is one which the 
growing habits of society, light literature, travelling, 
and foreign intercourse are steadily increasing. 

But it must not be supposed that, while attempting 
to trace the natural history of the English antipathy 
to argument, we are therefore necessarily blaming it in 
the result. If most advantages have their disadvan- 
tages, few disadvantages are without their compensa- 
tion. The logical temper that in its nature tends to all 
extremes is, though simply truthful in itself, often cruel 
and remorseless in the application. And the English- 
man, it must be confessed by any one who knows him, 
is not cruel. There is no more soft and tender-hearted 
being in Europe than the Englishman. It is no para- 
dox to say that by nature, of all Europeans, the Eng- 
lishman is at once the most brutal and yet the most 
soft-hearted. University men are familiar with the 
story of the bargee who stepped across the street to pick 
up a little child, wiped the blood from its nose, kissed 
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it, put it on its feet, and, witli a gentle shove, said 
^^ There, git along, a bloody little beast yer !^^ And 
this soft-heartedness and brutality is peculiarly typical 
of the original English nature. As we ascend in the 
scale the brutality disappears, but the soft-heartedness 
remains. And it is the soft-heartedness which has so 
large a part in the reluctance of Englishmen to argue. 
English people are sensitive for themselves, but they 
are very sensitive for their neighbour too. They dread 
being driven into a comer, and almost equally dread 
driving any one else there in familiar intercourse. 
They would rather endure silence for a month than 
make a friend uncomfortable for half an hour. But as 
there must be conversation, and as a mere ^^ yes " and 
^^ no ^' is insipid — as, in short, every conversation sup- 
poses qualification and counter-qualification, in other 
words> argument of some sort — they get into the habit 
either of talking about things and events, or of express- 
ing their sentiments in a kind of distant, general 
form, taking care to walk, as it were, with muffled 
feet. And hence, again, arises a disadvantage. For 
many a man, from simply omitting the precaution of 
muffling his feet, who walks frankly over the ground, 
gets the reputation of being contradictory and dis- 
agreeable, when, in fact, he may be quite as docile and 
amenable to reason as his neighbours. On the other 
hand, again, there is this advantage in the English 
aversion to logical forms, that it tends to exclude pe- 
dantry and the didactic element from society. The weak, 
it is true, are often reduced to silence, and through 
silence driven into inanity, for the immunity from ex- 
pressing any thoughts at all is, in lazy temperaments, 
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the ultimate cause of their having none to express. 
But those who have something to say^ and wish to say- 
it, are, at all events, driven to choose the form least 
oflfensive and most attractive to their audience, and that 
is no small gain. Then, again, we also see the reac- 
tion against this compression, in such freaks of style 
as Mr. Carlyle's, for instance. 

The ramifications of the subject are endless, and to 
pursue them all would be to paint English society. 
While we make every allowance for the dislike, and in 
some cases the truly justifiable abhorrence, which 
persons of good breeding entertain for disputatious 
tempers, it is only fair to say that many men who 
are fond of an argument are not such bad fellows after 
all. Sydney Smith somewhere describes the time when 
he and his brothers would lie on their stomachs on the 
floor of their study, arguing fiercely at the top of their 
voices, bandying the most humorous abuse, and 
revelling in the fight like young porpoises in a tem- 
pest. Yet Sydney Smith lived to be the pet even of 
London society. And there are strong intellectua 
natures to whom argument — real, thorough, uncom- 
promising, tooth-and-nail argument — is the highest 
pleasure in existence. Such men are incapable, in the 
argument, of personal hostility, for that would violate 
the fundamental pact of the contest — pursuit after 
truth of some sort. Of these men it may be said that 
they kick, not for the sake of kicking, but for the 
sake of being kicked in return. It is the fillip to their 
moral and intellectual existence which they crave after- 
They want the dram which for a time transforms their 
inner life into an intellectual fairyland, out of which 
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their highest powers languish and droop, and seem to 
die. Their dearest wish is, not to contradict, but to 
be contradicted, that they jnay prove the contradiction 
false. As soon as they have been contradicted enough, 
and received the requisite number of intellectual kicks 
to raise the billows of their inner seas, they depart in joy, 
and comfol't, and peace with all mankind, leaving the 
beggarly earth .behind them to breast the glorious waves 
and fish in the troubled waters of their intellectual 
emotions, exulting at each real or imaginary haul, 
glorying as they rise on each new wave of intellectual 
passion until nature gives way, the storm begins to 
lull, the waves to drop, the tide to wane, and when at 
last the calm returns they wearily turn to landwards 
and creep along the shore, to wait listlessly until some 
charitable soul is kind enough to kick them up into 
another storm. These are good souls, kind-hearted 
creatures, noble characters often, but dreadful persons 
to have at a dinner-table. This thirst for intellectual 
emotion, this craving for gladiatorship, which marks 
some minds, unfits them for society. They go tram- 
pling upon the finer and gentler feelings of daily life as 
a rhinoceros among violets. The rhinoceros is a very 
remarkable animal in his native woods, or within zoo- 
logical rails and pailings. At home we prefer our 
flower-beds. 
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MANNEES. 

Manners are to morals^ what the form is to the sub- 
stance. Archbishop Whately says, somewhere, that 
no man can read better than he usually speaks in daily 
life ; and, according to that principle, the perfection of 
reading in each man is to read as he naturally con- 
verses. Anything beyond this must be mannerism— r 
everything short of it must be needlessly defective. 
In the same way, it might be said, looking at manners 
from the highest point of view, that the perfection of 
manners in each individual is to behave as he feels. 
True, his feelings may be far from the ideal standard 
of feeling, but, such as they are, their exact transcript, 
in his outward behaviour, will be the best manners of 
which he is capable. For if he affects a higher level, 
the affectation — in manners, the cardinal vice, 'peccatum 
jpeccatoriim — will peep out somewhere ; and if he takes 
a lower level it is only an affectation of a different sort. 
In one case he unduly exalts himself; in the other, he 
virtually depreciates his neighbour. Nevertheless, 
society, always practical in its requirements, decrees 
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tliat, if a man's feelings are all they should be, so much 
the better for him and for all parties, but if not, the 
next best thing is that the outward and visible form of 
the invisible and absent graces should be as pleasant 
as possible. If the pitcher contains nectar, it is well ; 
if not, still let the form be as perfect as it can. And 
society is right. The habit of doing the proper thing 
reacts upon the feelings. It is dangerous to stereotype 
bad emotions in the habit of ill-breeding. Your dog 
has an unfortunate propensity for biting. Try to stop 
him short at the growling stage. Your horse is vicious. 
Be it so ; but at all events, prevent him from kicking, if 
you can. The habit of not kicking may cool his vice, and 
give him time for reflection and the growth of calmer 
virtues. This is a doctrine which cabmen understand, 
and apply with success to all but themselves. 

Leaving the more transcendental region of the exact 
relation of manners to feeling, it cannot be doubted 
that men gradually come to look upon manners as 
something distinct from mere feeling, something sub- 
ject to rules of its own, having its own theory, and 
largely affecting the comfort and happiness of civilized 
life — as much, in fact, as petticoats or crinoline. 
Every civilization has given birth to its own dress and 
manners, as eveiy flora expresses itself in its own 
bloom. Every crisis in history, every revolution, has 
had its counterstroke in the general manners of the 
people. In all cases, the only ultimate principle which 
can be arrived at is, '^ to do to others as we wish to be 
done by;'^ but in all cases how, and how far, we can 
do so depends upon a variety of considerations arising 
out of the peculiar family life, the national character. 
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and the artistic element in each case. The home 
feeling and grinding industry of Englishmen, coupled 
with their aristocratic institutions, the poverty and 
sun-baked pride of the idle and independent Spaniard, 
the courtliness and finesse of the social Frenchman, are 
marked by distinctive manners. It is painful to 
acknowledge that the manners of our clodhoppers, their 
shuffing, lumbering gait, and the heaviness of theii^ 
thought and speech, suggest nothing so milch ^s theii^ 
resemblance to their own cart-horses. On the other 
hand, our middle classes are too often consumed with 
the desire to be what they call " genteel,^^ but what w^ 
should define as that quintessential form of vulgarity 
which consists in caricaturing external forms the sense 
of which they do not understand, and which, if they 
understood, they would not acknowledge as any- 
standard of their own. In all this we speak of manners. 
For of the high qualities, moral and political, of the 
English people as such, we have a very high opinion. 
Englishmen who have not mixed freely with foreigners 
cannot realize the enormous difference between the 
manners of the lower and middle classes in England 
and those of the same classes abroad. The Spanish 
beggar dressed in tatters takes his hat oflf to his fellow- 
beggar, and addresses him with a grave courtesy and 
a perfection of ease which any nobleman might 6nVy, 
and assuredly no nobleman need wish to surpass. The 
courtesy, good breeding, and social tact of the lower 
class of Frenchmen, though of a different kind, are, or 
until a recent period used to be, scarcely less Remark- 
able. We remember sitting at a table d'hote next to a 
little Frenchwoman of very humble birth. Her huS- 
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band, she said in the course of the conversation, was a 
bagman. She herself had worked in a provincial 
factory, and spoke of it with a simplicity which in this 
country only accompanies the creme de la creme of high 
breeding. Her hands told the same tale, and she did 
not hide them. She was not pretty, nor was there the 
slightest attempt at fascination or flirtation. But her 
conversation was so naturally sustained and inde- 
pendent, her manner so delicate, amiable, and un- 
affected, her language so happy, her accent so pure, 
^.nd her voice so well balanced and agreeably modu- 
lated, that she might have sat without disparagement 
by the side of any countess in England. If this were 
an extraordinary exception, it would not be a fair one 
to quote. But we appeal to travellers, whether it is 
not the common type of the petite bourgeoisie in France. 
Why is it that, in countries where we believe the moral 
condition and the political freedom of the mass of the 
population to be more or less inferior to what they are 
in England, the symmetry and development of each 
individual in himself as a human being should be so 
unquestionably superior ? Is it that the armour and 
panoply of rights which the ordinary Englishman 
carries about with him to protect him against the 
encroachments of his neighbour eat into his flesh and 
impede his motions, and therefore that the foreign 
David with his simple sling is a more graceful being 
than the English Goliath, armed at all points ? Or is 
it, as the French, for instance, complacently suppose, 
that they are the most completely and rotundly civilized 
of all the nations of the world ? These are questions 
which we leave to the discretion of our readers. . 
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But, whatever may be thought of the lower orders, 
it has been well said that the higher we ascend the 
more do the manners of different countries tend to 
coincide. The manners of the well-educated English- 
man are not very different from those of the well- 
educated Frenchman. But, although the differences 
have become more refined and impalpable, they exist 
nevertheless. If we take the highest class in the 
different countries of Europe, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the exact analogy between the manners 
and the genius of the respective languages in each 
case. The Frenchman's language is symmetrical, 
systematic, goes straight to the point, is clear, epi- 
grammatical, and contains the largest amount of small 
coin ready for immediate use in the smallest compass 
of any living tongue. The French manner corresponds 
exactly to the language. There is a certain harmony 
and system in a Frenchman's behaviour, which, in 
extreme cases, becomes a cut-and-dried mannerism, 
though, as a rule, mannerism is too quickly detected 
and ridiculed in France to hold its ground long. A 
Frenchman never seems to beat about the bush, but 
prefers going wrong at once, confident, if necessary, to 
be able to retrace his steps with ease and grace : 
hence he seems much less afraid of committing himself 
than an Englishman. As his language is clear, so his 
manner seems candid, lest obscurity should savour of 
incapacity or design. And he adapts himself to all 
the little occurrences of life with the flexibility sym- 
bolized by the thousand little idioms which are the best 
crystallized sweetmeats of his native country. The 
Spaniard's manner has the loftiness and magnificence 
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of his native language. It is the manner of kings. He 
raises circumstances to himself rather than adapts 
himself to them. The curve and inflexion of his 
manner is the curve and sweep of his literature. It is 
essentially the " grand manner '^ corresponding to the 
^' grand style.^' He requires a certain latitude to 
unfold his wings ; and to chain him to the swift and 
epigrammatic versatility of the Frenchman would be 
like asking Mr. Disraeli or the late Sir Eobert Peel to 
address Parliament in the language of the gamin de 
Paris. If we turn to the English manner, we find the 
same analogy subsisting. The English language is 
essentially unsystematic, irregular, and practical. Its 
vocabulary is borrowed from all the winds of heaven, 
and marvellously compounded without any primary 
thought of symmetry or harmony. Throughout, in its 
formation, Enghsh is pervaded with the utilitarian 
principle, and has an eye to business. And hence it 
has the defects, but also, in its more perfect specimens, 
the beauties and excellences which always ultimately 
arise from the close adaptation of means to ends. No 
one can doubt that a tree is closer to nature than the 
most perfect statue ever carved. And a noble tree, 
although it has grown on the utilitarian principle of 
the closest adaptation of means to ends, has an artistic 
beauty of its own which some men would think superior 
to the finest work of human art. Without discussing 
the rival opinions, we hardly think it wQl be gainsaid 
that the difference between the two kinds of merit is 
precisely that which exists between the French and 
English languages and the French and English manners. 
As the lower English manner is coarse in its rougher 
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nature, so tte higher English manner, when purified of 
its coarseness, is more simple, more natural — ^it is the 
manner of the summer lawn, and not of the reception 
room. The symmetrical French versatility and the 
French disposition for moral and conversational fire- 
works seem too puerile to the Englishman, while the 
Spanish grandeur seems too arrogant and impracti- 
cable : hence, he cultivates a golden mediocrity, a sort 
of masculine cordiality, always, in the best examples, 
tempered with a slight reserve. No people profess 
more than the English to abhor the maxim which bids 
us live with our friends as though they might one day 
be our enemies, and none affect it more frequently in 
their outward behaviour. Nor can it be said that in so 
doing they diminish the worth of their friendship. 
They save it, on the contrary, from many a mischance 
to which in less guarded natures it is liable. The 
Frenchman thinks, with the characteristic " bah,^' that 
a thing which requii'es so much attention is not worth 
having. And as he cannot do without it, he seizes 
hold of it, and smothers it on his breast. An EngKsh- 
man thinks that a thing so well worth having, deserves 
all the attention in his power, and he had rather keep 
the flower of his friendship in iced water than stifle it 
in his hands. So far, the best English manner seems 
to us to be in many points superior to that of other 
countries. 

But there is a crop of eccentricities and anomaUes in 
second-rate English manners, which are very curious, 
and sometimes very distressing, and which seem to be 
totally indigenous. The chiefest is rather a positive 
defect than an eccentricity, and that is the almost total 
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absence of any manifestation of a desire to please. In 
this respect foreigners have an unquestionable supe- 
riority. A well-bred foreigner will go and sit by 
another person without familiarity or assumption, and 
yet with an indefinable air over his whole being ex- 
pressive of a desire to please that person. He does 
not look self-satisfied — he does not look busy, nor 
anxious, nor important — he does it without fass, and 
with a certain reserve. Perhaps he looks grave, or 
perhaps there is the twilight of a smile, but in all cases 
his whole attitude seems to say, ^^ I am glad to have 
met you. What topic can we discover most pleasing 
to yourself? And if we cannot discover anything very 
wonderful, still it is a pleasure to sit in your company 
for a few minutes. ^^ Curiously connected with the 
characteristically English absence of a desire to please 
for its own sake, as an essential part of high-breeding, 
is the strange infatuation of a large part of the younger 
generation to affect an air of indifference, varied only 
by fits of smirking, giggling, and flirtation, and the 
use of slang phrases, which supply the place of pleasant 
intercourse, between young people who would have 
enough to say, and could amuse each other much better 
by saying it, if they were not afficted with the mania 
for being thought witty, and the dread of ever being 
thought in earnest. Thus, the young men of the 
present day seem to labour hard to be thought empty 
puppies, and the young women empty puppets. " Celui 
qui court apres Pesprit, attrappe la sottise.'^ Doubt- 
less we owe this in a great measure to the halo of cant 
with which the Puritan party have contrived to invest 
the idea of earnestness. Yet if we look for the distinctive 
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feature of the best manner in foreigners, whom we twit 
with leyity, it is precisely its pervading earnestness. 
And it cannot be denied that the last and most beautiful 
touch, the ideal varnish of perfect high-breeding, is, in 
fact, earnestness with simplicity. Earnestness is the 
outward and visible symbol of inward and invisible 
sincerity — the foundation of pleasant intercourse. 
To be in earnest is the first and last compUment we 
can pay to those with whom we deal. We thereby 
acknowledge that we respect them, without which no 
society is possible. And perhaps this will account for 
a fact which younger men often fail to comprehend. 
A true woman prefers feeling to wit, and still more to 
its pretence. Nor does earnestness exclude mirth or 
glee. On the contrary, the true character of earnest- 
ness is to laugh if there is anything to cause laughter, 
and not to laugh if there is nothing to laugh at. In 
some English manners, there is a suppressed irony, — 
an ^^ I could laugh, an I would, but it is not worth* my 
while, or I think it vulgar, or I think it beneath my 
dignity, or beneath my oflSce, or contrary to my 
religious opinions," — ^which is the opposite of earnest- 
ness, and which is simply very bad breeding, because 
it is hollow and unamiable. A foreign woman, 
exquisitely polished and refined, who will converse 
with the utmost earnestness and grace upon any sub- 
ject that interests her, will not hesitate to laugh, should 
anything particular tickle her fancy. This, however, 
is something very different from the conduct of those 
who affect to laugh loud on all occasions and on the 
very slightest provocation. Of course, the true free- 
dom of earnestness is something very alien to the 
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diplomatic reserve of certain circles, where people 
meet because they must, not because they wish it, and 
where every person watches every other person, bent 
not on pleasing or on being pleased, but on snapping 
up something to turn to account in favour of one 
party or against another. All this may be necessary 
and inevitable, but it is the exact opposite of good 
manners, the essence of which is to beget mutual 
pleasure. The subject is indeed inexhaustible. We 
will only add that as, in pictures, the clodhopper is 
satisfied with a sign-post, the pawnbroker with any- 
thing that pays, while the artist sighs after a higher 
ideal, — so the same scale applies exactly to manners. 
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PEIYATE THEATRICALS. 

Private Theatricals seem to be gaining ground in Eng- 
land. They bid fair, we think, to react favourably 
upon the public stage, and to raise the intellectual tone, 
and amusements, of English society. From the days 
of ancient Greece and Rome to our own, the drama has 
always been the highest mental recreation of which the 
most civilized men have been capable, and from -^schy- 
lus and Sophocles down to Shakspeare, the names of 
the greatest dramatists stand at least on an equality 
with some of the greatest names of the world. Alex- 
ander has not influenced posterity more than Sophocles, 
although the influence of Sophocles has probably been 
less than that of Aristotle. Perhaps Plautus has left 
deeper traces on European thought and feeling than 
Caesar or Cicero. Nobody, we apprehend, would main- 
tain that the name of Cromwell, or Marlborough, plays 
a more important part in the history of the English mind 
than that of Shakspeare. And what Shakspeare is to 
England, Moliere is to France, and Goethe and Schiller 
are to Germany. An art to which the civilized world 
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owes so many among its greatest names cannot be be- 
low the cultivation of reasonable English people in the 
present day, unless, indeed, their reason should have 
sunk below the level of older standards. Much as we 
respect and sympathize in their present pursuit of 
music, which, in its highest forms, is one of the purest 
and noblest expressions of human feeling, it must 
nevertheless be admitted to be intellectually very far 
below the drama. It is a reasonable subject of regret, 
therefore, that in England music should have so success- 
fully competed with the drama as, in comparison, almost 
to have monopolized the crowds of pleasure-seekera 
who annually flock to London. This will, perhaps, be 
accounted for by some people on the supposition that 
the larger and less educated body of the clergy, and the 
majority of Dissenters, look upon the stage as an im- 
moral and irreligious institution. It will also be said 
that very few clergymen regard the stage with unmixed 
approbation; and that the immense body of the respec- 
table persons who cannot afford to stand ill with the 
clergy, therefore resort to concerts, feeling that, what- 
ever may be said for or against theatres, music, at all 
events, is absolutely innocent, and beyond the reach of 
direct religious cavil. Another thing is, that in Eng- 
land every educated woman plays or sings a little, or has 
learned to play or sing. Music is, in fact, more than 
any other, the coveted accomplishment of the fair sex. 
They flock to hear it, therefore, with an interest dis- 
tinct from mere amusement. Each fair listener who 
attends a concert goes with an almost professional cuii- 
osity. How Patti smiles, how Grisi storms, how Halle 
holds his hands, and Arabella Goddard sits at the 
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piano, are details of all but professional interest to seven 
young ladies in ten, and to their mothers, and so to 
their fathers, and, in a supercilious sort of way, to 
those younger brothers who at home do troublesome 
Greek chorus to their music lesson, and help to illus- 
trate a sister^s devotion to art under fraternal diflSculty. 
When we turn to the stage, all this is wanting. Not 
one girl in ten thousand has the opportunity of even 
trying to act, and not one man in a thousand. If a 
girl proposes to attempt anything of the kind, the pro- 
babilities are that straightway the family will be divided. 
Perhaps a few hesitating voices may be raised in favour 
of getting up a little play, and varying the everlasting 
monotony of the papers ; but the majority will be very 
grave and sententious against the introduction of the 
histrionic element into the bosom of an English home 
under a paternal government. They will point to the 
many disadvantages certain to accrue from indulging 
in such a dangerous pastime. It will turn the heads 
of the girls, and spoil the lessons of the boys. It will 
lead to levity, and flightiness, and eccentricity, and 
talkativeness, and extravagance, and a desire to shine 
in society, and fastidiousness, and an incapacity to 
settle down with sobriety in the good old family house, 
among the good old family trees, with the good old family 
rooks, like all their fathers and mothers before them. 
This is one diflSculty to overcome. And then comes 
another. So many English girls are afflicted with the 
melancholy disease called mauvaise honte, that in self- 
defence they endeavour to hug it as a wonderful virtue 
vouchsafed to the fair sex in no part of the world but 
in these blessed isles. And thqy are applauded as if 
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mauvaise lionte were convertible with modesty, and the 
most tiresome form of excessive self-love were to be 
confounded with real decency of behaviour, and sincere 
refinement of mind. The consequence is, that compa- 
ratively few English girls have sufficient command 
over these traditional feelings to be able to act at all. 
Be this as it may, it is unquestionable that, of all the 
pleasure-seekers in this country, a very small fraction 
indeed have ever acted themselves. They are, there- 
fore, without the keen, critical, the versatile and per- 
sonal interest in all the finer shades of the drama, which 
from personal experience they bring, in some degree, 
to bear upon music. What part this may have in the 
matter we will not pretend to say ; but it can hardly be 
questioned as a matter of fact, that between the dra- 
matic profession, as a profession, and the public there 
is a gulf, and that in the latter there cannot be said to 
be any broad and intelligent spirit of national criticism. 
English actors and actresses form a small conventional 
clique, nursed in the old conventional tricks of the 
stage ; and they are mostly criticized by an equally con- 
ventional clique of critics ; both sets, critics and actors, 
being exposed to the same overwhelming disadvantage, 
the absence of a wholesome support and inspiration 
founded on national feeling. Thus both the actor and 
the critic who happen to depart from the beaten track 
suffer the dead weight of a lifeless conservatism from 
within, and the absence of the breath of popular life 
from without. And this we believe to be the main 
secret of the deplorably low condition to which the 
English stage has sunk. 

It is curious to compare the different degrees in 
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which the drama enters at the present day into the 
common life of the three greater nations of Em*ope — 
the Engh'sh, the French, and the German — ^^and the re- 
lative rank in which it stands in all three to the pursuit 
of music. Music being addressed chiefly to the feel- 
ings, and the drama chiefly to the understanding, we 
might almost expect beforehand that a professedly logi- 
cal people would cultivate the drama in preference to 
music. Accordingly, in Prance, where logic claims to 
prevail, the drama holds the first, and music a subordi- 
nate position. In England, where the understanding, 
strong as it is, abhors logic, and blunders slowly to its 
ends, following a wise compound of illogical expedien- 
cies, music has the upper hand, strongly supported, as 
we have said, by the larger and less educated portion 
of the religious community. In Germany, on the other 
hand, where the religious objection to the drama hardly 
exists, and where the understanding, though logical, 
is fanciful, and the feelings very full-blown, the ejQTects 
are strictly analogous. Music and the drama have a 
more or less equal sway, and both are coloured by the 
deep, metaphysical, and roving imagination of the 
Germans. In France the drama is never metaphysical, 
but, in some shape or other, always chiefly concerned 
with the comedy of manners, founded on the infinite 
lights and shades of a society which may in some mea- 
sure still be described as the coarse and mammoth 
bloom of the ancien regime. Thanks to publicity and 
locomotion, the French bourgeoisie, so far as manners 
are concerned, are acting out, upon a larger and more 
multiplied scale, all the same ins and outs, all the same 
little social intrigues, all the same or similar logical 
VOL. I. u 
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sequences and contradictions arising out of the con- 
flicting principles of modern life — all this in different 
dresses indeed, but much in the same way — as 'we find 
them described in the Molieres, the La Bruyeres, and 
others. A people of lively, mercurial disposition, deli- 
cate perception, careless of politics, except for a spree 
or a revolution, bureaucratically governed, yet jealous 
of oflSce, whose life is not relieved by field-sports or 
public duties, but literally consumed in society — a so- 
ciety in which they spend the whole vigour of their 
manifold ingenuity in analyzing and reanalyzing, draw- 
ing day by day delicate theorems from the smallest occur- 
rences, and tacking minute corollaries to their theorems 
— such a people must necessarily find the keenest en- 
joyment in the stage, and demand from it, what they 
easily get, a mirror and reflex of their common lives. 
If a thousand Englishmen could assist, within the walls 
of a theatre, at a living representation of a real live fox- 
hunt, that theatre would be nightly crammed with 
sportsmen. Nations and women are fond of looking- 
glasses ; and, since the days of Moliere, the looking- 
glass of France has been her drama. The looking-glass 
of England now is not the drama, but the press, and in 
some measure the novel. For this many causes may be 
assigned. The freedom of the English press is, no 
doubt, one great element in the diSerence. But a 
greater lies, we think, in the absence of that centraliza- 
tion which in France has made Paris the centre of the 
national life, and concentrated the cream of French in- 
tellect in social rivalry upon one point; whereas in 
England, great as the influence of London is, the intel- 
lect and education of the country has always circulated 
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more equally, and is more equally difiFused. In this 
aspect it is curious to note the vicissitudes of the 
English stage. Even in its best days its influence was 
probably always second to that of the pulpit, and was 
never equal to its influence in France. Moreover, the 
vitality of the English stage seems to have decreased 
just in proportion to the decentralization of the political 
power, and its diffusion throughout the country. Under 
the despotic Tudors, the life of the nation, for a time, 
seemed to centre in the life of the Court ; and the go- 
vernment was carried on through the personal intrigues 
of a nobility, collected round a throne, at the foot of 
which they contended personally, and were personally 
known to one another. Then it was that the English 
drama suddenly came to a head, and reached a climax 
under Elizabeth, after which it declined steadily with 
the decline of the personal conflicts at Court, until it 
was gradually supplanted by the press, which carried to 
every home in the country what it most cared to know, 
but stripped of its dramatic element. 

In the present day, and of very late years, the new 
class of pieces called sensation pieces, such as the 
' Colleen Bawn/ the ^ Peep o^ Day,^ and the ^ Trial of 
EflSe Deans,^ seem to represent the last phase of drama- 
tic decadence, which history shows us to have taken place 
in other countries and times. But we believe that, in 
some small degree, they also reveal symptoms of a tend- 
ency in the English mind to work out a national drama 
which shall in some measure correspond to the new 
national sense gradually moulded into common thought 
by the great increase of travelling and general inter-, 
course. If we consider the ^ Colleen Bawn,^ attentively, 

u2 
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we can scarcely fail to perceive that it contains all the 
elements of English home life — absurdly exaggerated 
and caricatured, to be sure, but still home life — English 
in the grain, though Irish in form, and of that sensuous 
and mediocre intellectual kind which appeals to the 
feelings of a home-loving and novel-reading population. 
In ^ Lord Dundreary,^ again, we have the same tendency 
towards reality, but under a very different aspect. Here 
the caricature is, it is true, even more violent, though 
less sensuous. Yet, with all its grossness, the character 
of Lord Dundreary is unquestionably more intellectual, 
and it possesses one characteristic which we think is 
the true secret of its lasting influence — ^its earnestness 
and apparent, though coarse, realism. In France such 
a delineation would not have been tolerated by public 
opinion as any approach to the true comedy of manners. 
The French dramatic sense is too trained, too supple, 
too delicate. The French must have something very 
like the truth to satisfy them. In England, the great 
mass of pleasure-seekers whom the railways for the last 
thirty years have brought in annually increasing num- 
bers to London, and who may eventually revolu- 
tionize the English stage, seem as yet to see through a 
glass darkly. They are gradually, but at a very humble 
distance, approaching to the desire of the French for a 
drama fitted to hold up to them a mirror of their own 
life, and be as like them as possible. Certainly Lord 
Dundreary is unlike any veritable live lord. But such 
as he is, he is unquestionably an earnest character — 
that is to say, a character acted out with earnestness 
and purpose, not frittered away in the hollow cant, con- 
ventional cut-and-dried stage-talk, laugh, and trick. 
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or In the insipid buffoonery and slipshod mannerism of 
the traditional English farce. The earnestness of the 
character is the grain of salt which redeems the vio- 
lence of the caricature, and assimilates it, so far, to real 
life, which, we cannot help thinking, it is the uncon- 
scious, half- chaotic desire of the rising generation of 
playgoers to behold on the stage. The success of Mr. 
Fechter as an actor points in the same direction, and, 
in our opinion, affords another reason for thinking that 
the increase of social intercourse in England, and the 
immense facilities of locomotion, which bring the feel- 
ing of the country to bear more broadly upon the me* 
tropolitan stage, are gradually tending to the growth 
of a taste for dramatic realism or truth. The increase 
of social intercourse is making us slowly more like the 
French, and slowly — ^very slowly, but surely, we think 
— ^bringing us round to Mtempt a national and natural 
comedy of manners — ^the ' Colleen Bawn,^ ^ Peep o^ Day,' 
the ^ Trial of Effie Deans,^ ' Lord Dundreary,' and Mr. 
Fechter being, as it were, so many straws floating on 
the wind of the coming change. To the same cause we 
attribute the growing popularity of private theatricals. 
Without mentioning names, we may safely say that 
the number of private houses at which theatricals are 
attempted, with more or less success, is constantly in- 
creasing. The English mauvaise honte is, though 
slowly, waning. Travelling and sightseeing are gra- 
dually wearing it out. Waning, too, let us hope, is the 
reign of religious prejudice. Increase of intercourse is 
levelling manners, and bringing a larger body of opinion 
to bear on the same or similar facts. The material 
facilities for getting up a play are also increasing. A 
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twenty-pound note will go a long way towards getting 
up a couple of amusing plays very creditably, especially 
when supplemented by the talent of the female members 
of a family for concocting their own dresses. Beads and 
railways make it comparatively easy now-a-days, even 
in outlandish neighbourhoods, to collect an audience of 
fifty or sixty people, whose imposing numbers lend a 
certain weight and solemnity — a sense of responsibility, 
in short — ^to the eflForts of the amateur actor, which ef- 
fectually prevents him from trifling with what he under- 
takes. The efiect, moreover, of private theatricals is 
quickly perceptible over a large circle. It is so de- 
lightful in the country to have something to talk about 
of direct personal interest,beyond the usual country rou- 
tine. For thirty nules round, the coming theatricals at 
Holyday Hall, or Peregrine Park, or Harrowdale House 
are the subject of a good three months^ anticipatory spe- 
culation. Who will act, and what will they act, and what 
will the stage be ? Here at once are three capital sub- 
jects for the utmost ingenuity of disquisition. The dif- 
ferent qualifications and disqualifications of all the pos- 
sible actors and actresses in all the repertory of which 
each speaker is conscious ; the most suitable pieces for 
the particular places and occasions ; who among them 
all could act ^ Boots at the Swan,^ or who would be the 
proper person to undertake Julia in the ^ Hunchback,^ or 
to take Mr. Tod in ^ What will they say at Brompton / 
and will the stage be the kitchen, or the dining-room, 
or the servants^ hall, or the drawing-room ; and what 
are the relative capabilities of each, in that familiar and 
hospitable mansion — ^here is unbounded scope for in- 
teresting discussion. And if speculation is rife before. 
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criticism is rampant after the performance, and a large 
circle of people are unconsciously led into examining 
into a multitude of details which on the public stage 
would have completely escaped their notice ; and their 
sense of the fitness of things in general, and the merits 
of acting in particular, is brought into play in the most 
interesting form. And thus are laid the germs of a 
sound national dramatic taste. 

But if the indirect benefits of private theatricals upon 
a neighbourhood are great, we must not forget the ad- 
vantages to the actors themselves, and the pleasure they 
derive from acting. Nothing, we think, would more 
improve the tone and zest of English conversation than 
if it were possible, which perhaps it is not, to teach 
everybody to act a little. We are well aware of the pre- 
judice which exists against afiectation, and it might be 
thought that a nation of actors would necessarily be an 
afiected nation. The contrary is really true. The English 
are the least acting, and the most afiected, people in the 
world. In no country can such a rank crop of every 
species of mannerism and afiectation be found as in Eng- 
land. To learn how to act is to learn, above all things, 
to study reality, and so to sharpen the sense of observa- 
as to detect every shade of unreality. In no country, 
perhaps, is social afiectation so quickly detected, and so 
entirely under the ban of society, as in France, and the 
French are probably the best known actors of middle 
comedy. On the other hand, an actor necessarily learns 
to be frank and straightforward, to act with grace and 
ease, and to say what he means in the most becoming 
and agreeable manner. He also learns how to express 
himself fiuently, yet briefiy. He is taught not to gabble. 
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but to give the necessary point and eflFect to what he 
means to convey. Nonsense is not, as a rule, tolerated 
on the stage, except so far as it forms part of the play 
and answers a distinct end. What is said must have 
an intellectual bearing, a logical relation to the whole 
drift of the piece. It is wonderful to observe how pri- 
vate theatricals have a tendency to improve the power 
of sustained puB animated conversation, and to weed 
out those inanities of everlasting flirtation which are the 
bane of English life, of the wonder of highbred and 
accomplished foreigners, and which sap the root of the 
most natural and universal pleasure in life — ^the pleasure 
in women^s society. It is not an uncommon idea that 
acting begets levity, both of mind and manner. If by 
levity of mind is meant delicate impressionabiHty to all 
the little incongruities of life, which furnish ceaseless 
and harmless entertainment to those who perceive them, 
the accusation is certainly true. But levity and the ex- 
quisite sense of the ludicrous are two very different 
things. That acting produces levity of manner is cer- 
tainly and entirely untrue. For, as a rule, the habit of 
acting gives weight and sobriety to the outward be- 
haviour, a something which is natural and self-sustained, 
and, above all, a freedom from all the little embarrass- 
ments of ordinary English people. On the whole, and 
we could say much more on the subject, the increase of 
private theatricals among us deserves, we think, to be 
encouraged by all cultivated people. It is true we 
have dwelt chiefly upon their advantages. But very 
certain do we feel that the disadvantages are beyond 
comparison small, and only the incidental defects which 
are the common lot of all sublunary things, however 
excellent. 
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COUNTY BALLS. 

From year to year, as the county ball season sets in 
with varying severity and average spirit and zest, 
sedater folks may wonder that half the world, while 
professing to enjoy the peace and rest of rural retire- 
ment, will submit to be dragged from their comfort- 
able homes on a raw November or December night, 
ten or twenty miles over muddy roads, in the family 
omnibus or family coach, merely to enjoy, without the 
London inducements and advantages, what they pro- 
fess to be sick of at the end of every London season. 
But the grumblers are in a minority, and the county 
ball-going population, in spite of adverse criticism, con- 
tinues to frequent the county balls with alacrity. And, 
indeed, with the one drawback of distance, it might 
easily be upheld that, on the whole, county balls are 
more enjoyable than London balls. In the first place, 
county balls, even in the gayest neighbourhoods, are 
not of frequent occurrence. They are few and far 
between ; they are events to be looked forward to ; 
and they are speculated about, until they fill the mind 
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with an amount of pleasurable anticipation whicli is 
not, as in London, disturbed by a distracting host of 
intervening engagements. County balls, moreover, 
are, on the whole, less artificial than London balls. 
The former might, indeed, be poetically described as 
being to the latter much what a gleam of sheet light- 
ning is to the flaring blaze of London gaslights. The 
moral tone of the country prevails. The mere fact of 
large parties of relations, friends, and acquaintances 
being gathered together all round the neighbourhood for 
a few days, and with the express purpose of goiug to the 
county ball, seems to throw a more homely and genial 
atmosphere over the assembly when it comes. In a 
London room, it may very well happen that a man 
scarcely knows half a dozen people ; nor is it always 
easy to obtain introductions. The person you might 
feel it a real pleasure to be introduced to is most likely 
the very one who cannot be got at. With all the good 
breeding in the world, you may earn an inconvenient 
reputation for asking a simple question, or for making 
a simple remark, or for putting yourself goodnaturedly 
to infinite trouble in getting a glass of champagne over 
the body of a greedy and malignant old dowager for 
the benefit of the parched and heavy hoyden who has 
put your arm out of joint, and whom you cordially 
worship for being the only available creature in the 
room. In a county ball it cannot often happen that 
people find themselves without a respectable base of 
operations to fall back upon. There is a dignity in 
repose amid the support of an imposing party in the 
country which it requires much personal presence to 
assume and carry off under the enforced and inglorious 
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inactivity of a London ball. It is true that a perfect 
stranger at a county ball may be as conspicuous as a 
black swan in a village pond. This is the exception. 
Generally speaking, everybody seems to know a little 
about everybody. A man is not tabooed for asking a 
question about anybody he may not happen to know, 
and a hint goes further where the questioner is par- 
tially enlightened than a long explanation where he 
is entirely in the dark. People generally get more in- 
formation than they ask for. The women are all more 
at home, more open and confidential. A thousand 
little details and little episodes thus strike one which 
would probably be lost upon him in a London room. 
And thus the interest extends beyond what barely 
meets the eye. 

Besides this, county balls have another very great 
advantage, and that is in the size of the rooms and the 
possibility of dancing for dancing's sake. It is not 
too much to say that, whereas seven-tenths of London 
parties resemble a crowded horse-fair or a cattle- 
market, where people meet to buy and to sell, to ex- 
amine and be examined, cooped up like sheep in a pen, 
not by any means primarily to enjoy pleasure for 
pleasure's sake, in the country, on the contrary, they 
really do go to the annual ball with some reasonable 
intention of amusing themselves, and are enabled to 
meet under conditions which, apart from the moral 
end in view, do not place a primary and insurmount- 
able physical obstacle in the way of their enjoyment. 
Mr. Thackeray somewhere asks what £300,000 a year 
would be to a man who was condemned to live upon it 
with a pin in his shoe ? It may be asked, what can 
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be the pleasure to the most fanatical dancer of dancing 
combined with intermittent asphyxia, caused by alter- 
nating draughts of iced air and dirty hot water ? It 
is very much to be wished that the sensible few who, 
after much painful experience and not a little medita- 
tion, have arrived at the great truth that the higher 
classes would benefit almost as much as the lower by 
the occasional admixture of a little real and positive 
enjoyment with the absorbing and momentous cares of 
the matrimonial market, would follow the example set 
by certain enterprising ladies, who, from time to time, 
give their balls in public rooms. It requires great 
courage in England to abandon the beaten track. 
But they would soon be rewarded for the strain they 
put upon their daring. They might be loth to forego 
the opportunity of displaying the position and propor- 
tions, the luxury and taste, of their house in town. But, 
on the other hand, they would reap the blessing of their 
own household gods in the integrity of their furniture 
and the undisturbed comfort of their homes. To have 
your doors scratched, your best paper torn, your cur- 
tains draggled, your whole establishment topsyturvied 
pretty much as if you were the victim of a fire, or on 
your way to India, is no small price to pay for the vanity 
of showing the bare walls of a hired house to a crowd 
of strangers, who enjoy your hospitality like fishes 
gasping on their backs in a broiling sun. Then, again, 
some anxious motherly hearts may think that the pur- 
suit of matrimony under excruciating torment is the 
best proof of sincerity on the part of the candidates who 
sigh for their daughters^ hands, and that if young men 
really could enjoy themselves like butterflies in the 
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balmy breeze, sipping the sweets of one flower after 
another in the golden air, nothing would come of it ; 
and Heaven knows, they think, little is the faith of male 
kind, even under the most horrible spells. But we have 
told them often, we venture to tell them again, they do 
err in their philosophy and are wrong in their policy. 
The love of enjoyment is like the fire that grows as it 
is fed. Heirs-apparent are, after all, men of Kke flesh 
and blood with themselves, the fashion of whose hearts is 
to thaw in the sun and to freeze in the frost. Again and 
again we tell them that, though true love may and will 
breed torment, torment does not breed true love — no, 
nor was the path of true love ever known to lie through 
asphyxia. The traveller who drew his cloak tight 
around him under the influence of the persecuting wind 
threw it ofi* under the rays of the loving sun. And 
heirs-apparent are still men enough to fall under the 
operation of that great example. The most care-ridden 
matron may rest assured that the policy of true enjoy- 
ment will fell ten heirs-apparent at the feet of her 
daughter, where the policy of unmitigated torment will 
only result in bringing her own failing hairs with sor- 
row to the grave. 

We have said that, on the whole, there is probably 
more enjoyment, because, amongst other things, there 
is also more good-nature, more bonhomie, in county 
balls. But, on the other hand, certain very substantial 
deductions ought to be made. If, on the one hand, the 
interest of a county ball is more vivid because people 
know one another better, so also local jealousies and 
puny rivalries operate with far greater force in the 
country than they do in town. Disputes and claims of 
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precedence, which in the country assume imposing pro- 
portions, dwindle into nothing in the vastness of London 
life. What would be molehills in town become moun- 
tains in the country. It must be evident to every dis- 
passionate observer that the immense and sudden in- 
crease of wealth and education has raised a large and 
very influential mercantile and professional aristocracy, 
which, in point of numbers, means, and refinement, may 
very naturally vie with the old gentry and aristocracy of 
the country. And there is scarcely a county ball in which 
the jealousies of the two factions are not displayed in a 
manner not only ridiculous in itself, but alien to the in- 
terests and the true theory of English society. It be- 
comes a subject of congratulation when, as at some 
county balls, the invidious practice of dividing a room 
into two hostile sections, a high and a low, is abandoned. 
Such exceptions are comparatively rare. On the one 
hand, it is not uncommon to find a petty squire, who 
has never done a thing in life except bluster about his 
pedigree upon a few beggarly acres, snubbing and in- 
sulting people who have enriched the country with the 
most valuable industry, and whose wealth, refinement, 
and knowledge — everything, in fact, but the wretched 
pedigree about which nobody cares — are a hundred 
times greater than his own. On the other hand, it 
happens quite as often — but, let it be owned, very much 
more in self-defence — that the wealthy and meritorious 
parvenu or his children look down with ill-bred con- 
tempt upon those who are in every respect their equals, 
if not their superiors, except in the possession of an odd 
hundred thousand pounds. Much may be said on both 
sides. The landed gentry have certain advantages not to 
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be disputed. They have the self-assured repose of long 
possession, which none but men of very high organiza- 
tion can acquire in one generation, and which in manners 
is as much above the uneasy fuss of many self-made men 
as the polished calm of the Oriental gentleman is above 
the brag of the Mean White Yankee. A man who is 
born a gentleman must be singularly wanting if, almost 
with his mother^s milk and on his mother^s lap, he does 
not insensibly drink in a code of morals and behaviour, 
of respect for himself and respect for his neighbour, 
which is the only true definition of a gentleman, but of 
which, if he is not born to the thing, no man can master 
all the minutiae in a lifetime, except by virtue of great 
personal superiority and patient self-education. But 
in numberless cases the distinction in point of refine- 
ment between the county magnates and the moneyed 
residents of the greater towns is so microscopic as 
scarcely to exist. We need not add that the balance is 
often entirely in favour of those whom the squirearchy 
insult with so much self-satisfaction and complacency. 
We say the squirearchy, for it is often observed that, as 
one goes higher in the social scale, the spirit of ignorant 
and arrogant exclusiveness is less and less apparent. 
Many of the peers are so much mixed up with large 
social and public interests that the prejudices to which 
they would naturally be exposed if they were tied to 
small country seats are inevitably counteracted and 
diminished. It must be a great satisfaction to a small 
county magnate to stand in his dignity at the top of an 
exclusive ball-room aloof from a crowd of merchant 
princes; it can be none to an English nobleman or 
statesman who understands and is proud of his country. 
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And the sooner it becomes the fashion to exclude ab- 
surd and far-fetched jealousies from county ball-rooms, 
and to make amusement a neutral ground of good feel- 
ing and real high breeding, the better. 

It is the fashion with a certain class of minds to look 
with lofty pity, perhaps even contempt, not unmixed with 
indignation, upon that which they consider the childish 
infatuation, not to say the intellectual vulgarity, of danc- 
ing, as a pastime for rational and civilized people. Of 
course we do not here refer to the narrow prejudices 
of half-educated sectarians. A prophet, with one eye 
fixed on an immediate millennium, and, in that contem- 
plation, both hands perhaps fumbling among long 
leases and comfortable reversions, would evidently waltz 
at a disadvantage in the matter of personal grace amid 
people not so sublimely preoccupied. But we repeat 
that to this class of persons we do not even remotely 
allude. We are now speaking of people who, though 
they look at dancing from the point of view of common 
sense, yet contrive to see it through a distorting medium 
of false pride and conventional dignity, which carica- 
tures everything beyond sitting in a chair or walking 
across a room. They look upon waltzing, or a country 
dance, as being equally senseless and ridiculous, a waste 
of time, and a derogation to the loftiness of humanity. 
But it is easy, we think, to turn the obverse of the me- 
dallion and show them the caricature of their own sys- 
tem in its opposite extreme. The Chinese beau ideal 
is to have stunted feet and to be unable to walk; Danc- 
ing may very likely seem the height of absurdity to a 
Chinese mandarin, but then a Chinese mandarin is not 
the artistic ideal of the more cultivated European. It 
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may be doubted whether even a Scotch divine would 
not submit to the black sin of learning the polka, if 
the alternative were presented to him of becoming a 
Chinese aristocrat. 

Mr. Mill has faithfully embodied the growing fear of 
the educated classes lest all liberty and individuality 
should be absorbed in one dead level, and civilized men 
become a sort of calculable automatons. And anything 
which multiplies even the physical aptitudes of men and 
women, and breaks the monotonous tenor of their gene- 
ral habits, is in that view a boon to society. A ball- 
room, moreover, has, under favourable conditions, an 
ideal of its own — ^an ideal of beauty, and courtesy, and 
grace. It is a place where every one with any good- 
nature wishes to look, and, as far as the occasion per- 
mits, to be, his best ; where women tiy, or may be sup- 
posed to try, to be as lovely and as loveable as they 
may ; where toil, and care, and passion, and dirt, and 
slovenliness disappear, at all events to the outward eye ; 
where the absorbing professions, and the idols and 
hobbies of the dark comers of life, vanish in a brighter 
atmosphere of general enjoyment. If any one doubts 
that dancing has a poetical, and we should even say, 
if we cared for big words, a lofty side, let him read Mr. 
Longfellow^s account of the ballet-dancer in ^ Hyperion,^ 
and we think he will admit that the American poet has 
touched upon a speculation deeper than the usual level 
of his amiable genius. 
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LANDLADIES AND LAUNDEESSES. 

Chateaubriand, somewhere or other, gives a very- 
pleasing and touching anecdote of his reminiscences 
as an exile in this country. On his departure from 
England, he left a chest full of papers, of the utmost 
value to him, in the care of his landlady. He was 
absent many years — eight, if we remember right — ■ 
before he could claim the box, during which many 
changes occurred in the household of the excellent 
woman. We forget if she herself was not dead ; but^ 
on due inquiry, it was found that the papers had beeu 
carefully preserved by persons who had no idea of their 
value, and who little knew if the poor foreigner would 
ever turn up again. This is often quoted as the golden 
legend of English honesty in the last generation, with 
the additional charm, over ordinary legends, of being 
substantially true. Heu ! quantum mutata ah ilia. 
What ordinary landlady now would preserve the goods 
of a poor man for eight years intact, even with the fear 
of publicity and an eflScient police over her head ? and 
how much less those of a poor foreigner ? The amount 
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of dishonesty which prevails among English landladies 
and laundresses of the town class, especially those 
who pique themselves on their social and religious 
respectability, is one of the most curious incidents in 
the manners and customs of our time. Few books 
would be more instructive than an authentic collection 
of anecdotes relating, in the simplest and most matter^ 
of-fact way, the countless methods of extortion prac*- 
tised every day by these most highly respectable and 
pious harpies — not to say vultures — ^upon the unfor*. 
tunate bachelors who are assigned in due rotation to 
their claws. 

As an example, take the following : — A gentleman^ 
not very long ago, took apartments in one of the 
streets running out of a West-end square. The land- 
lady seemed to be a highly respectable person, some- 
where over thirty — a little over ^^ stylish,^' perhaps, 
but good taste and refinement are not always to be 
insisted upon everywhere. She was, with a profusion 
of chains and trinkets, a very constant and regular at- 
tendant upon the invaluable ministrations of ^^that 
learned and profound man, and accomplished servant 
of God,^^ Dr. Gumming. Sometimes, by way of A holy 
pilgrimage and change of devotional climate, she would 
venture, with a couple of select friends, to subject her 
parched and ever-thirsting soul to the refreshing dews 
of that great life-giver of the Baptist communion, Mr. 
Spurgeon. Many were the Sunday evenings on which, 
in the course of her household rounds, with half pert, 
half smug, half coaxing, half anxious look, as she 
smoothed her apron, adjusted her well-pasted hair, and 
inquired the wishes of her lodger, she gave him an 

x2 
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account of the great benefits her soul had received 
during the course of the day from one or other of 
these prophets; and with a reproachful curiosity, ill- 
disguised, left him, darting as she went little Parthian 
innuendoes against the smoking of cigars, and commu- 
nion with the devil, in the shape of ^Essays and Reviews/ 
So much for the bright side of the picture : now for 
the obverse. Our friend, having occasion to give a 
certain little dinner, bought a Stilton cheese and a 
large box of figs, of each of which a few mouthfuls were 
consumed. A week after, he inquired for the box of 
figs and the cheese, with a view (as the penny-a-liners 
say) to ^ partake of luncheon.' But neither cheese nor 
figs were forthcoming : — 

" Cheese, sir? What cheese ? what figs ? Do you wish me 
to send for some, sir? I will if you wish it, sir, with pleasure ; 
but it will be rather inconvenient just now, for Mary is out, 
and Sally is not dressed, sir." 

There was an astounding calmness and simplicity in 
her tone, which for a moment overcame the not other- 
wise squeamish lodger. At last he said — 

" Surely, Mrs. G-reen, you cannot have forgotten that a 
week ago I bought a large cheese and a large box of figs, 
and that I only had them up once ? " 

" Oh, sir ! those, sir ! I could not have supposed — why, 
of course, we*ve eaten them, sir — nine children and a whole 
week, sir — and the day before yesterday I had a party of 
friends to dinner." 

"But, Mrs. Green, I never authorized you to eat my 
cheese and my figs." 

" Tour cheese? your figs? Authorized me, sir? Certainly 
not. But I have been in the habit of living with gentlefolks. 
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sir, and not upon such mercenary terms. Surely, sir, you 
cannot have forgotten that the other day, when you had the 
influenza, I sent you up a basin of ox-tail soup unasked, as 
a delicate attention, of my own accord, sir." 

For the truth of this story we can vouch all but the names. 
One expression we have onaitted, however, which de- 
serves'to be recorded. She had been accustomed, she 
said, to live with her lodgers on terms of a ^^gentle- 
manly reciprocity.^' Now, that is an expression which 
could scarcely be paid for too dearly, even at the expense 
of a Stilton cheese and a box of figs. 

Of course, this example is a very fine and striking 
one of the kind. We do not usually meet — so low 
down, at least, in the scale — with so much airy and 
cultivated impudence. Thievishness, though prevalent 
— and the love of fleecing lodgers, templars, and college- 
men is almost universal — does not generally strut with 
a head so high. Depredation is carried on under the rose, 
and, indeed, it should be observed, admits of very many 
degrees. But there is one main distinction which is 
very well marked, and that is in the treatment of those 
lodgers who shut up their things under lock and key> 
and those who do not. Woe betide those who do^ 
They are at open war with mankind, and have set their 
deadliest foe at defiance. The keys they carry in their 
pocket proclaim, at every jingle, that the world is 
in general a dishonest world, and their landlady in par- 
ticular a dishonest landlady. Towards a lodger imbued 
with such degraded views, whose sordid mind cannot 
rise to the level of a generous confidence in his fellow- 
being, no quarter can or ought to be shown. He 
suspects his neighbour — ^his neighbour has therefore a 
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right to plunder him. Duplicate keys — and in these 
days what cupboard, what chest of drawers, is without 
a dupKcate key ? — are the weapons of legitimate war- 
fare. Moreover, if anything is casually left open, it is 
to be taken as a natural intimation, on the part of one 
who habitually locks up his goods and chattels, that in 
that particular instance he meant his laundress, or 
landlady, or her children^ to hqlp themselves freely. 
And who can dispute the logic of the argument ? 

However, there are men to whom the system of lock 
and key is a trouble and a bore. They had rather be 
robbed than be for ever guarding their drawers. Per- 
haps they have a temperament naturally so generous 
and confiding that they prefer to shut their eyes and 
resist all unpleasant suspicions. Or, again, they may 
coldly calculate the odds between a state of armed 
hostility and one of unarmed neutrality. And certainly 
they have their reward. For instance, if we consider 
their wardrobe, they enjoy marked and special immu- 
nities. In the matter of socks, for example, the advan- 
tage they derive from their generosity over the man 
who locks them up is theoretically very great. The 
latter, when he loses his socks, loses them for ever. 
His socks go to return no more. He has suspected 
mankind — let him be punished. But if you do not 
lock them up, you deserve every indulgence. Your 
socks shall only go when you want them, and return as 
soon as you want them no longer. Thus, in winter, when 
you naturally desire to use your woollen socks, the same 
impulse which leads you to protect your feet with wool 
against the severity of the season, also acts, naturally, 
in the same way upon your landlady's husband or her 
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eldest son. Charity begins at home. It is true that 
your landlady cherishes a particular regard for you. 
She admires the mingled magnanimity and equanimity 
of your character, and never fails to contrast your 
graceful disposition with that of Jones on the second 
floor, whose ungracious ways are the proper theme of 
her righteous and manifold contempt. But her duty 
is to her husband and to her son, in the first place ; 
and as Joneses socks, partly owing to the care he takes 
of them, are insufficient for their wants, yours must 
supply the gap. But then you have this enormous ad- 
vantage. When the summer comes and the swallows 
return, when you bethink yourself of cool feet and 
summer socks, your winter socks come tumbling in 
like doves into their cot. No socks return to Jones. 
And the same picture of your cotton socks. You need 
not fear losing them, for you do not lock them up. 
They will come back to you — ^at the beginning of 
winter. Practically, you may think that, after all, you 
are just as badly ofi" as Jones. And, practically, so 
you are, no doubt ; but only in as far as the beggarly 
socks are concerned. For do you not possess the con- 
fidence and goodwill of your landlady, or laundress, as 
the case may be? which Jones does not. And, as 
practically each loses his socks, you have clearly the 
advantage. Of course, we have merely taken socks as 
a convenient example. We need not describe all the 
articles of clothing to which this simple theory is ap- 
plicable. Of course, too, the modus operandi varies 
with the subject-matter. More care is required when 
your landlady's husband wears your coat or your boots 
during the interval in which you are wearing your 
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other boots or another coat. He must keep out of 
your way, if possible. You cannot, under any ordinary 
circumstances, tell whether another man is wearing 
your underclothing, but you might, perhaps, recognize 
your own coat or your own shoes. Your shirt, how- 
ever, alas ! may be worn with impunity under your very 
nose. Not so very long ago a servant was arrested 
for theft behind his master^s chair, and was found, on 
being undressed, to be wearing his master's dress 
shirt. Subsequently, he confessed that he was in the 
habit of doing so systematically. Another instance, 
which came under our own observation, is highly in- 
teresting. A friend of ours could not imagine what 
had happened to his shirts. They no longer fitted 
him, nor could he tell why, until he accidentally dis- 
covered that his landlady had altered them to wear 
them herself I We believe, moreover, that, owing to 
the speed with which washing is now conducted, the 
practice of wearing other people's Knen is becoming 
almost universal. Most articles can be easily washed, 
dried, and ironed in a day. The violent drugs now 
employed obviate the necessity for bleaching. The 
consequence is, that during five out of the six days in 
which simple-minded people fondly imagine their linen 
to be undergoing a radical state of purification, it is, in 
reality, ministering to the wants of a large and reeking 
community. Those to whom the practice of active 
benevolence is too laborious should derive some satis- 
faction from the reflection that in all probability they 
really are habitually charitable without being conscious 
of it. They virtually clothe their neighbours at large 
during little less than one-half the year. Nor can 
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their right hand be said to know what their left hand 
doeth. This ought to be a very consolatory thought. 

But if there are aspects in which the systematic and 
respectable appropriation of other people^s property for 
a specific purpose is conducive to a mild sort of edifica- 
tion, and may awaken mixed feelings of solace and 
regret in those who are plundered, there are others in 
which the comic elements are exceedingly attractive. 
The natural feeling of property apart, there is an irre- 
sistible comedy in the gradual disappearance of the pot 
of jam which you yourself know that you are not eating. 
The gradual steps, too, vary in such a way as^to supply 
abundant materials for mathematical and psychological 
observation. At first the jam diminishes slowly, very 
slowly. Towards the middle of the pot, the landmarks 
are less obvious, and the check upon temptation less 
appallingly clear. There are dark, fathomless depths 
of jam, which lure the victim on. 'Presently the trea- 
cherous ocean dries up, and the spoon or the finger 
begins to bump against the shallows. Gently, and 
more gently, the bottom is reached, and at last comes 
the innocent observation, " Please, Sir, you have eaten 
all your jam.^^ Who could resent the engaging candour 
of such an announcement ? Every college man knows 
the familiar legend of the gownsman, whose sense of 
the ludicrous so far prevailed over his indignation at 
the loss of his tea that he determined to play the 
marauder a trick. He bought two half-pounds of tea, 
and, locking up one, from which he helped himself, he 
left the other open, to which his bedmaker accordingly 
helped herself. Of course she got through her share 
much the quicker of the two. Upon which, one fine 
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morning, he pulled out the remains of his half-pound of 
tea, and with infinite good-humour, and in a tone of 
gentle astonishment and reproach, he said, ^^ Now, 
really, Mrs. Brown, you are going much too fast. I 
have only begun my half-pound of tea, and you are 
nearly at the end of yours. Can't we manage, do you 
think, to pull at the same rate ?'' 

The dishonesty, however, of too many landladies, 
laundresses, and bedmakers, if not in England gene- 
rally, at least in London and the larger towns, is not 
the only offensive part of the matter. Almost more 
obnoxious is the so frequent absence of any desire to 
oblige and make their lodgers comfortable on the part 
of English lodging-house keepers. Certainly, abroad 
the love of money is strong enough. Still, whatever 
may be their magpie propensities, whether great or 
small, one quality foreigners possess which almost 
redeems every other shortcoming, and that is their 
natural desire, almost stronger than themselves, to 
make you comfortable and happy, outside and in spite 
of all other considerations. It is not servility, it is 
not familiarity, but a gracious and perfectly natural 
politeness, as if they could not stoop so far below their 
own level as not to do by you as they would be done 
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MAN AND BEE. 

A MAN must be very blind, very incapable of the most 
ordinary generalization, who does not see that bees 
stand morally and politically to many flies and other 
insects much in the relation of man to apes and other 
savages. Or, if you please (because we do not pretend 
to settle the details of the analogy, we only stipulate 
for it in the gross), that the bee, the wasp, the hornet, 
the humble-bee, may stand for the various civilized 
communities of man on the globe, as compared with 
sundry flies, which, as the lowest savages and apes, 
live in motley groups, very busily, and joUily, perhaps, 
but without appreciable organization. Let the bees 
stand for England, then the big and distant hornet 
will do for Eussia, and the flighty, graceful, omnipresent, 
marauding wasp for France. Germany will be the 
busy, buzzing, rustic, yet fierce, little humble-bee, and 
so on. Or shall the bedizened wasp stand for the 
bedizened banditti of the Apennines or Pyrenees? 
Anyhow the main analogy is patent, — it is not super- 
ficial, — ^it lies in the heart of the matter. Has man a 
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language? So liave the bees, as we shall show on 
good authority. Has man an art and a science ? So 
have the bees. Does he transmit his ideas ? The bees 
do likewise. To repeat the passage so often quoted 
from Shakespeare: — 

" So work the honey-bees — 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. . 
They have a king, and officers of sorts, 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make booties on the summer's velvet buds, 
Which pillage they with every march bring home 
To the tent royal of their emperor ; 
Who, busied in his majesties, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizen kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy, yawning drone." 

These lines so magnificently true, we quote almost 
with regret, their substantial truth having a tendency 
to invest them with the air not of absolute truth, 
but ingenious parallelism. But let us for a moment 
imagine the condition of the man and the bee reversed. 
Suppose man were the size of the bee and the bee the 
size of the man, would the diminished size of man 
affect the worth of his intellectual and moral ideas in 
themselves? Even as he is, what is he seen from a 
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balloon ? What is he seen from the moon ? A vast 
deal less than the bee actually is to us seen through 
the glass of our own relative magnitude. Yet is he as 
thus seen less noble in reason, less infinite in faculties, 
less admirable and express in form and moving, less in 
action Hke an angel, in apprehension less like a god, 
the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals ? Surely 
not. And if some Hamlet of a bee chose to speak of 
bees as Hamlet spoke of man, though we might per- 
haps smile, we certainly could not object, seeing that 
Shakespeare, who created Hamlet, gives the bees in 
the lines we quoted above every right to think as much 
of themselves as man of himself. And all this is still 
only relatively. The consequences of the inversion of 
size, if looked at positively and economically, are equally 
if not more striking. Our size adds not a jot to the 
worth of our ideas and feelings in the scheme of the 
world. But it adds everything to our weight and 
influence on our own globe. If the bee had been the 
size of man, and man the size of the bee, man would 
certainly not have been master of the globe. Sir 
John Herschel, indeed, in his introduction to the study 
of natural philosophy speaks very eloquently of the 
defencelessness of man. But the truth is that in the 
savage state man is beyond comparison the most 
ferocious, adding colder purpose to ferocity, among 
animals. Babies are defenceless of course, but so are 
whelps, so are larvae. Supposing the bee to be the 
size of man, she would have reigned mistress of the 
globe far more supremely than we could ever pretend 
to. What can a savage do in beauty and delicacy at 
all comparable with the work of the bee ? What is his 
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best armour to the terrible dagger which is part of her 
very frame; what are his tools compared to the car- 
penter^s multum in parvo which she carries about her ? 
Endowed with flight too, who can tell her chances of 
conflict with the powers of nature? What chance 
would the elephant or rhinoceros stand against a 
winged warrior that could settle at will on his back, 
stab him behind, and devour him before ? And if the 
bee builds, as an insect, in ivory and gold, and lives 
upon nectar, what would she have built had she been 
unquestioned mistress of the earth, skipping rivers 
with easy flight, surveying countries as from a balloon, 
perhaps able to fly with ease across the ocean, certainly 
able to tear up the bowels of the earth with her own 
naked strength, in a manner to astonish the most 
herculean navvy, and taught by dominion, spurred by 
growing ambition, and aided by flight, — ^to supplement 
her already prodigious strength by constructions and 
engineering devices of which we in our rudeness have 
no conception ? 

But it will be said these suppositions are idle : they 
are not, and therefore they cannot be. They are not, 
certainly not within our experience. That they cannot 
be, that they are not on some other globe, for instance, 
is what a man must be a bold man to affirm. What is 
it that prevents the bee being bigger here ? It may 
be some constituent in the atmosphere so minute on 
this globe as to prevent the insects who depend upon 
it from growing any larger. Horses feeding on one 
soil go to bone, on another to flesh. May not globes, 
alike in the main, yet by a minute inversion in the 
proportion of the gases, for instance, change the whole 
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relations between the orders of the animal kingdom, 
assuming those orders to be, as they may very well be 
on many globes, substantially alike ? Suppose a globe, 
for instance, in which that substance or those condi- 
tions, whatever they are (are they known ?) which give 
flies, and bees, and other insects, their dark metallic 
hues, should be greatly in the ascendant, is it incon- 
ceivable that on that globe the entomological should be 
and would be the supreme Order, trampling on two- 
legged fearfully and wonderfully made diminutive 
creatures, as we trample on the flies and insects here ? 
That the bee is wonderfully made is certain. Her 
nervous system is apparently far more intricate than 
ours. And physiologists know the whole consequences 
of that one single fact. 

We have said that it is demonstrable, let us say all but 
demonstrable, that bees have a language, and so there- 
fore a tradition. Dr. Bevan, an authority on the 
subject, mentions the following anecdote : — ^^ A colony 
had been attacked in 1804 by the sphinx (moth) and 
suffered through too tardy preparations. In 1807 the 
moth re-appeared, when the bees immediately con- 
structed fresh ramparts. Now, working bees do not live, 
more than a year at the outside,'^ Again, it is clear 
that they have not instinct merely, but reason. Instinct 
can only mean the stereotyped repetition of stereo- 
typed acts under stereotyped circumstances. If the 
adaptation of means, however clumsy, to ever-shifting 
circumstance can be called instinct, then all we can 
say is, that man's instinct transcends the instinct of 
animals only in degree. K not, then animals and 
insects, in whatever degree, give demonstrable proofs 
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of reason. Take the following instances : — ^' A ver}'' 
striking illustration of the reasoning power of bees 
occurred to my friend, Mr. Walond. Inspecting his 
bee-boxes at the end of October, 1817, he perceived 
that a centre comb, burdened with honey, had sepa- 
rated froin its attachments, and was leaning against 
another comb, so as to prevent the passage of the bees 
between them. This accident excited great activity in 
the colony, but its nature could not be ascertained at 
the time.^^ ^^ At the end of a week, the weather being 
cold and the bees clustered together, Mr. Walond ob- 
served through the window of the box that they had 
constructed two horizontal pillars between the combs 
alluded to and had removed so much of the honey and 
wax from the top of each as to allow the passage of a bee ; 
in about ten days more there was an uninterrupted 
thoroughfare, the detached comb at its upper part had 
been secured by a strong barrier and fastened to the 
window with the spare wax. This being accomplished, 
the bees removed the horizontal pillars first constructed 
as being of no further use J' Will anybody after reading 
this deny that bees have reason and science ? Is 
science less science for being implicit, i, e. involved in 
spontaneous but reflective and adaptive action, and not 
explicitly laid down in books ? If every Englishman 
were a Stephenson and every Englishwoman a Brunei, 
and we had no encyclopaedia of engineering, because 
we wanted none, should we not laugh at those who said 
that we, poor things, had only instinct, npt reason ? 
Have we not our own jokes against the " bookish '^ ? 
If humanity were perfect there could be no books ! 
Are the bees less perfect because they accomplish 
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great feats of engineering, regard being had to their 
size, which are quite equal to our own under ordinary 
circumstances ? Ordinary circumstances ! Show us 
the English child who will build a perfect, practically 
perfecty hexagon, and alter it to suit circumsta/nces I 
Why such an ordinary degree of education in the 
children of our shires would be deemed visionary, 
impracticable, the dream of an enthusiast ! The bees 
have it, and we the wonderful say, " Pooh ! you have 
only instinct, it is nothing in you. Give me instinct, 
and I could do the same." ^^ Instinct ! " says the bee, 
" nonsense ! So when a central comb gets detached, 
which in proportion to me is as big as your clumsy 
houses in proportion to you, and I support it by pillars 
and alter it to suit circumstances, you caU that instinct, 
do you ? Pray what do you call it in your engineer 
who built a tubular bridge over some straits or other 
of yours with his naked eye, and boasted his ignorance 
of mathematics ? Had he only instinct ? " 

But the instances we quote are the veriest fragment 
of the evidence, which demonstrates as clearly as the 
sun in heaven that the bees are an organized polity, a 
civilized community, diflfering from us no doubt mo7'e 
than do Turks or Chinamen from Christians, but bound 
together by ties of language, experience, aflfection, 
common aims, in a word all, perhaps even more than 
all, the ties wherewith we are bound together. Pray 
if the bees were our size and we theirs, what would 
they think of us ? Our language they would describe 
as a hum, our finest flights of eloquence as a rather 
louder hum than usual, our music as comical chirping, 
our books as curious scraps of industry, to serve, as 
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far as they could see, curiously base uses, our houses as 
showing a very incomplete sense of symmetry, our 
relations to one another as being almost incomprehen- 
sible, and, excepting in the one cardinal fact that, with 
the exception of one or two varieties of the insect man, 
one male went with one female, all other bipedalian rela- 
tions as below the pains of a bee of the world to under- 
stand. Perhaps some poor eccentric bee might waste 
her precious life and die in a garret in the attempt to 
fathom the useless mystery of that pretty and curious 
little two-legged and two-handed insect man ; but the 
vocation of the pubHc-minded bee would bid her attend 
to very much higher matters. 
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